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LIFE 


OF 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


SECTION VII. 


A,Urb.7<>*. Ch:. r.6. Cosa — Serv. Sulpicins Rufua. M, Claudius Marcellna. 

THIS year opens to us a new scene in Cicero’s life, and presents 
him in a character which he had never before sustained, of the 
governor of a province, and general of an army. These prefer- 
ments were, of all others, the most ardently desired by the great, 
for the advantages which they alforded, both of acquiring power 
and amassing wealth : for their command, though accountable to 
the Roman people, was absolute and uncontroulable in the pro- 
vince; where they kept up the state and pride of sovereign 
princes, and had all the neighbouring kings paying a court to them, 
and attending their orders. If their genius was turned to arms, 
and fond of Martial glory, they could never want a pretext for war, 
since it was easy to drive the subjects into rebellion, or the ad- 
joining nations to acts of hostility, by their oppressions and in- 
juries, till, f|$>m the destruction of a number of innocent people, 
they had acquired the title of emperor, and with it the pretension 
to a triumph; without .which, scarce any pro-consul was ever 
known to retun from a remote and frontier province. Their op- 
portunities of raising money were as immense as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites* the appointments 
from the treasury , for the equipage, plate, and necessary furniture, 
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to near a hundred and fifty thousand pounds: and, besides the 
revenues of kingdoms and pay of armies, of which they had the 
arbitrary management, they could exact what contributions they 
pleased, not only from the cities of their own jurisdiction, but 
from all the states and princes around them, who were under the 
protection of Rome. But while their primary care was to enrich 
themselves, they carried out with them always a band of hungry 
friends and dependents, as their lieutenants, tribunes, prefects, 
with a crew of freed -men and favourite slaves, who were all like- 
wise to be enriched by the spoils of the province, and the sale of 
their master’s favours. Hence flowed all those accusations and 
trials for the plunder of the subjects, of which we read so much 
in the Roman writers: for, as few or none of the pro-consuls be- 
haved themselves with that exact justice, as to leave no room for 
complaint, so the factions of the city, and the quarrels of families, 
subsisting from former impeachments, generally excited some or 
other to avenge the affront in kind, by undertaking the cause of 
an injured province, and dressing up an impeachment against 
their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government seemed to offer, 
it had no charms for Cicero : the thing itself was disagreeable to 
his temper*, nor worthy of those talents which were formed to 
sit at the helm, and shine in the administration of the whole re- 
public: so that he considered it only as an honourable exile, or 
a burthen imposed by his country, to which It is duty obliged him 
to submit. His first care therefore was to provide, that his com- 
mand might not he prolonged to him beyond the usual term of 
a year; which was frequently done, when the necessities of the 
province, the character of the man, the intrigues of parties, or 
the burry of other business at home, left the senate neither leisure 
nor inclination to think of changing the governor: and this was 
the more likely to happen at present, through the scarcity of 
magistrates, who were now left capable by the late law of suc- 
ceeding him. Before his departure, therefore, he solicited all 
his friends, not to suffer such a mortification to fall upon him; 
and, after he was gone, scarce wrote a single letter to Rome, 

* Totum negotium won cst diguum virihus uostris, ijui imtgora oiiera in rep, 
sustinere ft possim et *oleam. Lp. lam. xi, 

O remmininif 1 aptum meis moiibus, &<;. Ad All. 5 , 10, 

Scd e*t iiicrcdibi'if, «juari» me negotii tcndcat, non habet satis magnum cainpum 
ilie tibi non iguotua cumis animi uiei. lb, 15. 
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roe much concern ; to see her reply so absurdly and fiercely , both 
in her words and looks; but I dissembled my uneasiness. When 
we sat down to dinner, she would not sit down with us ; and 
when Quintus sent her several things from the table, she sent 
them all back ; in short, nothing could be milder than my bro- 
ther, or ruder than your sister; yet I omit many particulars, 
which gave more trouble to me than to Quintushimself. I went 
away to Aquinum; he staid at Arcanum: but when he came to 
me early the next morning, he told me, that she refused to lie 
with him that night; and at their parting, continued in the same 
humour in which I had seen her. In a word, you may let her 
know from me, that, in my opinion, the fault was all on her side 
that day. I have been longer, perhaps, than was necessary, in 
my narrative, to let you see that there is occasion also on your 
part for advice and admonition*.” 

One cannot help observing from this little incident, what is 
continued by innumerable instances in the Roman story, that the 
freedom of a divorce, which was indulged without restraint at 
ltome, to the caprice of either party, gave no advantage of com- 
fort to the matrimonial state: but, on the contrary, seems to have 
encouraged rather a mutual perverseness and obstinacy; since, 
upon any little disgust, or obstruction given to their follies, the 
expedient of a change was ready always to flatter them with the 
hopes of better success in another trial : for there never was an 
age or country, where there was so profligate a contempt and vio- 
lation of the nuptial bond, or so much lewdness and infidelity in 
the great of both sexes, as at this time in Rome. 

Cicero spent a few days as he passed forward, at his Cuman 
villa, mar Baiie, where there was such a resort of company to 
him, that he had, he says, a kind of a little Rome about him: 
llortensius came among the rest, though much out of health, to 
pay his compliments, and wish him a good voyage, and, at taking 
leave, when he asked, what commands he bad for him in bis ab- 
sence, Cicero begged of him only to use all his authority to hinder 
hi3 government from being prolonged to him. In sixteen days 
from Rome he arrived at Tarentum, where he had promised to 
make a visit to Pompey, who was taking the benefit of that soft 
air, for the recovery of his health, at one of his villas in those 
parts; ana had invited and pressed Cicero to spend some days 
with him upon his journey: they proposed great satisfaction on 


♦ Ad Alt. s. 1, 
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both sides from this interview, for the opportunity of conferring 
together with all freedom, on the present state of the republic, 
which was to be their subject: though Cicero expected also to get 
some lessons of the military kind, from this renowned commander. 
He promised Atticus an account of this conference; but the par- 
ticulars being too delicate to be communicated by letters, he ac- 
quainted him only in general, that be found Pompey an excellent 
citizen, and provided for all events which could possibly be ap- 
prehended. 

After three days stay with Pompey, he proceeded to Brundi- 
sium; where he was detained for twelve days by a slight indis* 
position, and the expectation of his principal officers, particularly 
of bis lieutenant Pontinius, an experienced leader, the same who 
had triumphed over the Allobroges ; and on whose skill he 
chiefly depended in his martial affairs,. From Brundisium, he 
sailed to Actium, on the fifteenth of June; whence, partly by 
sea, and partly by land, he arrived at Athens on the twenty-sixth*. 
Here he lodged in the house of Aristus, the principal professor of 
the Academy: and his brother not far from him, with Xeno, 
another ccdebrated philosopher of Epicurus’s school ; they spent 
their time here very agreeably; at home in philosophical disqui- 
sitions ; abroad, in viewing the buildings and antiquities of the 
place, with which Cicero was much delighted: there were seve- 
ral other men of learning, both Greeks and Romans, of the party ; 
especially Gallus Caninius and Patro, an eminent Epicurean, and 
intimate friend of Atticusf. 

There lived at this time in exile at Athens, C. Memmius, ba- 
nished upon a coviction of bribery, in his suit for the consulship; 
who, the day before Cicero’s arrival, happened to go away to 
Mitylene. The figure which he had borne in Rome, gave him 
authority in Athens ; and the council of Areopagus had granted 
him a piece of ground to build upon, where Epicurus formerly 
lived, and where there still remained the old ruins of his walls. 
But this grant had given great offence to the whole body of the 
Epicureans, to see the remains of their master in danger of being 
destroyed. They bad written to Cicero at Rome, to beg him to 
intercede with Memmius, to consent to a revocation of it; and 
now at Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their instances, and 

' •Y. 

.. * Ad Att, 5,8,9, 

Valde ine A theme delcrtarunt: urbs duntaxat, et urbis ornamentum, ft ho-r 
ntinura aniores in te, ct in nos qiiAffdam benevolenlia; svd multutn ct philosophic 
—si quid cst 9 «at in Aristo apud qutm cram, 11am Xcnoncm tuum— Quintu couces* 
scram— ad Att. 5. x, £p* fam, a. 8. 13. 1, 
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prevailed with him to write about it, in the most effectual man* 
Tier ; for though Memmius had laid aside his design of building, 
the Areopagites would not recal their decree without his leave, 
Cicero’s letter is drawn with much art and accuracy ; he laughs 
at the trifling zeal of these philosophers, for the old rubbish and 
paltry ruins of their founder, yet earnestly presses Memmius to 
indulge them in a prejudice contracted through weakness, not 
wickedness: and though he professes an utter dislike of their phi- 
losophy, yet he recommends them, as honest, agreeable, friendly 
men, for whom he entertained t he highest esteemf. From this 
letter one may observe, that the greatest difference in philosophy, 
made no difference of friendship among the great of these times. 
There was not a more declared enemy to Epicurus’s doctrine 
than Cicero: he thought it destructive of morality, and pernicious 
to society; but he charged this consequence to the principles, 
not the professors of them; with many of whom he held the 
strictest intimacy; and found them to be worthy, virtuous, ge- 
nerous friends, and lovers of their country : there is a jocose letter 
to Trebatius, when he was with Caesar in Gaul, upon his turning 
Epicurean, which will help to confirm this reflection. 

Cicero to Trebatius, 

“I was wondering why you had given over writing to me; till 
Pansa informed me that you were turned Epicurean. O rare 
camp ! what would you have done if I had sent you to Tarentum, 
instead of Samerobriva ? I began to think the worse of you, ever 
since you made my friend Seius you pattern. But with what 
lace will you pretend to practise the law, when you are to do 
every thing for your own interest, and not for your client’s? and 
what will become of that old form, and test of fidelity; as true 
men ought to act truly, with one another? what law would you 
allege for the distribution of common right, when nothing can 
be common with those who measure all things by their pleasure ? 
with what face can you swear by Jupiter; when Jupiter, you 
know, can never be angry with any man? and what will become 
of your people ot Ulubrae; since you do notallow a wise man to 
meddle with politics ? wherefore, if you are really gone off from 
us, I am sorry for it ; but if it be convenient to pay this compli- 
ment to Pansa, I forgive you; on condition, however, that you 
write me word what you are doing, and what you \yould have 


+ Ep, fain. 13, I, 
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do for you here*.” The change of principles in Trebatius, 
though equivalent in effect to a change of religion with us, made 
no alteration in Cicero’s aifection for him. This was the dictate 
of reason to the best and wisest of the heathens; and may serve 
to expose the rashness of those zealots, who, with the light of a 
most divine and benevolent religion, are perpetually insulting and 
persecuting their fellow Christians, for differences of opinion, 
which, for the most part, are merely speculative, and without any 
influence on life, or the good and happiness of civil society. 

After ten days spentat Athens, where Pontinius at last joined 
him, Cicero set sail towards Asia. Upon leaving Italy he had 
charged his friend Caelius with the task of sending him the news 
of Rome; which Caclius performed very punctually, in a series 
of letters, which make a valuable part in the collection of his fa- 
miliar epistles : they are polite and entertaining ; full of wit and 
spirit; yet not flowing with that easy turn, and elegance of ex- 
pression, which we always find in Cicero’s. The first of them, 
with Cicero’s answer, will give us a specimen of the rest. 

M. C.elius to M. Cicero. 

“ According to my promise at parting, to send you an account 
of all the news of the town, I have provided one to collect it for 
you so punctually, that I am afraid lest you should think my dili- 
gence at last too minute; but I know how curious you are ; and 
how agreeable it is to all, who are abroad, to be informed of every 
thing that passes at home, though ever so trifling. I beg of you, 
however, not to condemn me of arrogance, for deputing another to 
this task: since, as busy as I now am, and as lazy as you know 
me to be in writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me, to be 
employed in any thing that revives the remembrance of you: but 
the pacquet itself, which I have sent, will, I imagine, readily ex- 
cuse me: for what leisure would it require, not only to transcribe, 
butto attend even to the contents of it ? there are all the decrees of 
the senate, edicts, plays, rumours ; if the sample does not please 
you, pray let me know it, that I may not give you trouble at my 
cost. If any thing important happens in the republic, above the 
reach of these hackney writers, I will send you an account of it 
myself; in what manner it was transacted ; what speculations are 
raised upon it; what effects apprehended: at present, there is no 
great expectation of any thing: as to those rumours, which were 
so warm at Cumae, of assembling the colonies beyond the Po, when 
J came to Rome, I heard not a syllable about them. Marcsllus, 
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too, because he has not yet made any motion for a successor to the 
two Gauls, but puts it off, as he told me himself, to the first of 
June, has revived the same talk concerning him, which was stir* 
ring when we were at Rome together. It’ ^ou saw Pompey, as you 
designed to do, pray send me word, in what temper you found 
him: what conversation he had with you: what inclination he 
shewed : for he is apt to think one thing, and say another, yet 
has not wit enough to conceal what he really means. Asfor 
Caesar, there are many ugly reports about him ; but propagated 
only in whispers: some say, that he has lost all his horse ; which 
I take indeed to be true : others, that the seventh legion has been 
beaten; and that he himself is besieged by the Beilovaci ; aud 
cutoff from the rest of his army. There is nothing yet certain j 
nor are these uncertain stories publicly talked of; but among the 
few, whom you know, told openly, by way of secrets : Domitius 
never mentions them, without clapping his hand to Ins mouth* 
On the twenty-first of May, the mob under the rostra sent about 
a report, (may it fall on their own heads) which was warmly 
propagated through the forum and the whole city, that you were 
killed upon the road by Q, Pompeius: but I, who knew him to 
be then at Bauli, and in such a starving condition that I could not 
help pitying him, being forced to turn pilot for his bread, was 
not concerned about it; and wished only, that if any real dan- 
gers threatened you, we might be quit for this lie : your friend 
Piancus Bursa is at Ravenna; where he has had a large donative 
from Caesar : but is not yet easy, nor well provided. Your books 
on government are applauded by all people. 

M. T. Cicero, Proconsul, to M. Colics. 

“Howl was it this, think you, that I charged you with; to 
send me the matches of gladiators: the adjournments of causes; 
and Cbrestus’s news-letter; and what nobody dares mention to me 
when at Rome ? See, how much I ascribe to you in my judgment : 
nor indeed without reason, for I have never yet met with a better 
head for politics ; I would not have you write what passes every 
day in public, though ever so important, unless it happen to affect 
myself: others will write it; many bring accounts of it; and fame 
itself convey a great part to me : I expect from you, neither the 
past, nor the present; but as from one, who sees a great way be«? 
fore him, the future only; that when I have before me in your 
letters the plan of the republic, I may be able to judge what^ 
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sort of edifice it will be. Nor have I hitherto indeed any cause 
to complain of you: for nothing has yet happened, which you 
could foresee better than any of us ; especially myself, who 
spent several days with Pompey, in conversing on nothing else 
but the republic; which it is neither possible nor proper for me 
to explain by letter: take this only from me : that Pompey is an 
excellent citizen, prepared, both with courage and counsel, for all 
events' which can be foreseen; wherefore, give yourself up to the 
man; believe me, he will embrace you; for he now holds the 
same opinion with us, of good and bad citizens. After I had 
been ten days at Athens where our friend Gallus Caninius was 
much with me, I left it on the sixth of July, when I sent away 
this letter : as I earnestly recommend all my affairs to you, so 
nothing more particularly, than that the time of my provincial 
command be not prolonged : this is every thing to me‘; which, 
when, and how, and by whom it is to be managed, you will be 
the best able to contrive. Adieu.” 

He landed at Ephesus on the twenty-second of July, after a 
slow but safe passage of fifteen days; the tediousness of which 
was agreeably relieved by touching on the way at several islands 
of the iEgean sea, of which he sends a kind of journal to Atticus. 
Many deputations from the cities of Asia, and a great concourse 
of people came to meet him as far as Samos ; but a much greater 
still was expecting his landing at Ephesus; theGreeks flocked 
eagerly from all parts, to see a man so celebrated through the 
empire, for the fame of his learning and eloquence; so that all his 
boastings, as he merrily says, of many years past, were now brought 
to the test. After reposing himself for three days at Ephesus, he 
marched forward towards his province; and on the last of July, 
arrived at Laodicea, one of the capital cities of his jurisdiction. 
From this moment the date of his government commenced ; which 
he bids Atticus take notice of, that lie might know how to com- 
pute the precise extent of his annual term. 

It was Cicero’s resolution, in this provincial command, to prac- 
tise those admirable rules which he had drawn up formerly for 
his brother; and from an employment wholly tedious and dis- 
agreeable to him to derive fresh glory upon bis character, by 
leaving the innocence and integrity of his administration, as a 
pattern of governing to all succeeding pro-consuls. It has always 
been the custom, when any governors went abroad to their pro- 
vinces, that the countries, through which they passed, should 
defray all the charges of their journey : but Cicero no sooner set 
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his foot on foreign ground, than he forbade all expence what- 
soever, public or private, to be made either upon himself, or any 
of his company ; which raised a great admiration of him in all 
the cities of Greece. In Asia, he did the same; not suffering his 
officers to accept what was due to them even by law ; forage, 
wood for firing, nor any thing else, but mere house-room, with 
four beds; which he remitted also, as oft as it was practicable, 
and obliged them to lodge in their tents ; and by his example 
and constant exhortations brought his lieutenants, tribunes, and 
prefects, so fully into his measures, that they all concurred with 
him, he says, wonderfully, in a jealous concern for his honour. 

Being desirous to put himself at the head of his army, before 
the season of action was over, he spent but little time in visiting 
the cities of his jurisdiction, reserving the winter months for set- 
tling the civil affairs of the province. He went therefore to the 
camp, inlcomum in Lycaonia, about the twenty-fourth of August; 
where he had no sooner reviewed the troops, than he received an 
account from Antiochus, king of Comagene, which was confirmed 
from the other princes of those parts, that the Partisans had passed 
the Euphrates with a mighty force, in order to invade the Roman 
territory under the conduct of Pacorus the king’s son. Upon this 
news, he marched towards Cilicia, to secure his province from 
the inroads of the enemy, or any commotions within : but as all 
access to it was difficult, except on the side to Cappadocia, an 
open country, and not well provided; lie took his route through 
that kingdom, and encamped in that part of it which bordered 
upon Cilicia, near to the town of Cybistra, at the foot of mount 
Taurus. His army, as it is said above, consisted of about twelve 
thousand foot, and two thousand six hundred horse, besides the 
auxiliary troops of the neighbouring states, and especially of 
Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most faithful ally of Rome, and 
Cicero’s particular friend ; whose whole forces he could depend 
upon at any warning*. 

While he lay in his camp, he had an opportunity of executing 
a special commission with which he was charged by the senate 
to take A riuharzanes, king of Cappadocia, under his particular 
protection ; and provide for the security of his person and govern- 
ment; in honour of whom the senate had decreed, \vhat»they had 
never done before to any foreign prince, that bis safety was of 
great concern to the senate and people of Rome. His father had 
been killed by tin? treachery of his subjects, and a conspiracy of 
the same kind was apprehended against ilu; son : Cicero, there- t 
fore, in a council of his officer*, gave the king an account of the 
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decree of the senate, and that, in consequence of it, he was then 
ready to assist him with his troops and authority it) any measures 
' that should be concerted for the safety and quiet of his kingdom. 
The king, after great professions of his thanks and duty to the 
senate for the honour of their decree, and to Cicero himself for 
his care in the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion for 
giving him any particular trouble at that lime; nor had any sus- 
picion of any design against his life or crown : upon which Cicero, 
after congratulating him upon the tranquillity of his affairs, ad- 
vised him, however, to remember his father’s fate, and, from the 
admonition of the senate, to he particularly vigilant in the care of 
his person^; and so they parted. But the next morning the king re- 
turned early to the camp, attended by bis brother and counsellors, 
and with many tears implored the protection of Cicero, and the 
benefit of the senate’s decree; declaring, “ that lie had received 
undoubted intelligence of a plot, which those, who were privy 
to it, durst not venture to discover till Cicero’s arrival in the 
country, but, trusting to bis authority, had now given full infor- 
•ma'ion of it : and that his brother, who was present, and ready to 
confirm what he said, had been solicited to enter into it by the 
r of the crown : be begged, therefore, that some of Cicero’s 
troops might be left with him for his better guard and defence. 
Cicero told him, that, under the present alarm of the Parthian 
war, be could not possibly lend him any part of bis army ; that 
since the conspiracy was detected, bis own forces would be 
sutlicient for preventing the effects of it; that he should learn 
to act the king, by shewing a proper concern for his own life, 
and exert his regal power in punishing the authors of the plot, 
and pardoning all the rest; that he need not apprehend any far- 
ther danger, when his people were acquainted with the senate’s 
decree, and saw a Roman army so near to them, and ready to 
put it in execution:” and, having thus encouraged and comforted 
the king, he marched towards Cilicia, and gave an account of 
this accident, and of the motion of the Parthians, in two public 
letters to the consuls and the senate: he added a private letter to 
Cato, who was 1 particular favourer and patron of Ariobarzanes, 
i,; which he informed him, that he had not only secured the 
king’s person from any attempt, hut had taken care that he should 
reign for the future with honour and dignity, by restoring to his 
favour and service his old counsellors, whom Cato bad recoup 
mended, and who had bet n disgraced, by the intriguesofbis court; 
and by obliging a turbulent young priest of Bellona, who was the 
Vojl. II. IS o. 61 . C 
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head of the malecontents, and the next in power to the king 
himself, to quit the country. 

This king, Ariobarzanes, seems to have been poor even to a 
proverb : 


Mandpiis locuplcs , cgct crris Cappadocum rex. 

Ilor. Ep, 1. 6. 

For he had been miserably squeezed and drained by the Roman 
generals and governors; to whom he owed vast sums, either ac- 
tually borrowed, or stipulated to be paid fur particular services. 
It was a common practice with the great of Rome, to lend money 
at an exorbitant interest, to the princes and cities dependent on 
the empire, which was thought an useful piece of policy on both 
sides; to the princes, for the opportunity of engaging to their in- 
terests the most powerful men of the republic, by a kind of 
honourable pension ; to the Romans, for the convenience of placing 
their money where it was surest to bring the greatest return of 
pro lit. The ordinary interest of these provincial loans was, on^ 
per emit, by the month, with interest upon interest : this was the 
lowest ; but, in extraordinary or hazardous cases, it was frequent^ 
four times as much. Pompey received monthly from this very 
king above six thousand pounds Sterling, which yet was short of 
his full interest. Brutus also had lent him a very large sum, and 
earnestly desired Cicero to procure the payment of it, with the 
arrears of interest: but Jhmipey’s agents were so pressing, andjthe 
king so needy, that though Cicero solicited Brutus’s affair very 
heartily, he had 1’ttle hopes of getting any thing for him: when 
Ariobarzanes came, therefore, to offer him the same present of 
money, which lie had usually made to every other governor, lie 
generously refused it, and desired only, that, instead of giving it 
to him, it might be paid to Brutus ; but the poor prince was so 
distressed, that he excused himself, by the necessity which he 
was under of satisfying some other more pressing demands ; so 
that Cicero gives a sad account of his negotiation, in a long letter 
to Atticus, who had warmly recommended Brutus’s interests to him. 

“ I come now, says he, to Brutus ; whom by your authority I 
embraced with inclination, and began even to love : but — what 
am I going to say ? I recal myself, lest I offend you — do not think 
that I ever entered into any thing more willingly, or took more 
pai ns, than in what he recommended to me. He gave me a me- 
morial ot the particulars, which you had talked over with me 
before: I pursued your instructions exactly: in the first place, I 
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pressed Ariobarzanes, to give that money to Brutus which he 
promised to me : as long as the king continued with me, all things 
looked well, hut he was afterwards teized by six hundred of 
Pompey’s agents; and Pompcy, for other reasons, can do more 
with him than all the world besides; but especially, when it is 
imagined that he is to be sent to the Parthian war: they now 
pay Pompey thirty-three Attic talents per month, out of the 
taxes, though this falls short of a month's interest: hut our friend 
Cnaeus takes it calmly; and is content to abate something of the 
interest, without pressing for the principal. As for others, he 
neither does, nor can pay any man : for he has no treasury, no 
revenues : he raises taxes by Appius’s method of capitation : but 
these are scarce sufficient for Pompey’s monthly pay : two or 
three of the king’s friends are very rich ; but they hold their own 
as closely as either you or I — I do not forbear however to ask, 
urge, and chide him by letters: king Deiotarus also told me, that 
he had sent people to him on purpose to solicit for Brutus ; but 
they brought him word hack, that he had really no money; 
which 1 take indeed to he the case ; that nothing is more drained 
than his kingdom ; nothing poorer than the king.” But Brutus 
had lecommended another a flair of the same nature to Cicero^ 
which gave him much more trouble. The city of Salamis in 
Cyprus owed to two of his friends, as he pretended, Scaptius and 
Matinius, above twenty thousand pounds Sterling upon bond, at a 
most extravagant interest; and he begged of Cicero to take their 
persons and concern under his special protection. Appius, who 
was Brutus’s father-in-law, had granted every thing which was 
asked to Scaptius ; a prefecture in Cyprus, with some troops of 
horse, with which he miserably harassed the poor Salaminians, 
in order to force them to comply with his unreasonable demands ; 
for he shut up the whole senate in the council-room, till five. of 
them were starved to death with hunger. Brutus laboured to 
place him in the same degree of favour with Cicero : hut Cicero 
being informed of this violence at Ephesus, by a deputation from 
Salamis, made it the first aetof his government to recal the troops 
from Cyprus, and put an end to Scaptius’s prefecture, having laid 
it down for a rule, to grant no command to any man, who was 
concerned in trade, or negotiating money in the province: to give 
satisfaction however to Brutus, he enjoined the Salaminians to pay 
off ScaptiuVs bond, which they were ready to do according to 
the tenor of his edict, by which he had ordered, that no bonds in 
his province should carry above cue per cent, by the mouth. 
Scaptius refused to take the money on those terms, insisting ©u 
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four percent, ns the condition of his bond expressed; which by 
computation almost doubled the principal sum; while the Sala- 
mitiians, as they protested to Cicero, could not have paid the 
original debt, if they had not been enabled to do it by his help, 
and out of his ow n dues that he had remitted to them ; which 
amounted to somewhat more than Scaptius’s legal demand. 

Thiscxtortion nosed Cicero’s indignation ; and notwithstanding 
the repealed instances of Brutus and Alticus, he was determined 
to over-rule it; though Brutus, in order to move him the more 
effectually, thought proper to confess, that he had all along dis- 
sembled, that the debt was really his own, and Scaptius only his 
agent in it. This surprised Cicero still more, and though he had 
a warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet he could not consent to 
so flagrant an injustice, but makes frequent and heavy complaints 
of it in his letters to Atticus — “ Y ou have now, (says he, in one 
of them,) tin' ground of my conduct; if Brutus does not approve 
it, I see no reason why we should love him ; but I am sure, it 
will be approved by his uncle, Cato.” In another if Brutus 
thinks that 1 ought to allow him four per cent, when by edict I 
have decreed but one through all the province, and that to the 
satisfaction of the honest usurers; if he complains that I denied 
a prefecture to one concerned in trade, which I denied, for that 
reason, and to your friend Lenius, and to Sex, Statius, though 
Torquatus solicited for the one, and Pompey himself for the other, 
yet without disgusting either of them ; if lie takes it ill that I re- 
called the troops of horse out of Cyprus, I shall be sorry, indeed, 
that he has any occasion to be angry with me; but much more, 
not to find hint <he man that I took him to be — I would have you 
to know, however, that I have not forgot what you imtimated to 
lire in several of your letters, that if I brought back nothing else 
from the province but Brutus’s friendship, that would be enough: 
let it be so, since you will have it so; yet it must always be with 
tli is exception; as far as it can be done, without my committing 
any wrong — In a third: “How, my dear Atticus! you who 
applaud mv integrity ami good conduct, and are vexed some- 
times, you say, that you are not with me ; how can such a tiling, 
as Ennius says, come out of your mouth, to desire me to grant 
troops to Scaptius, lor the sake of extorting money ? could you 
iHf you were with me, suffer me to do it, if I would? — if I really 
bad done such a thing, with what face could I ever r^pd again, or 
touch tho*e hooks of mii^, with which you are so much pleased ?’* 
He tells him likewise, in confidence, that all Brutus’s letters to- 
him, even when he was asking favours, “were unmannerly^ 
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churlish, and arrogant: without regarding either what or to whom 
he was writing; and if he continues in t hat humour; you mav 
love him alone,” says he, “ if you please, you shall have no rival 
of me; but he will come, I believe, to a better mindf.” But to 
shew, after all, what a real inclination he had to oblige him, he 
never left urging king A : ioharzanes, till he had drawn from him 
a hundred talents, in part of Brutus’s debt, or about twenty thou- 
sand pounds; the same sum, probably, which had been destined 
to Cicero himself. 

While he lay encamped in Cappadocia, expecting what way 
the Partisans would move, he received an account, that they had 
taken a different route, ami were advanced to Antioch in Syria, 
where they held C. Cassius blocked up ; and tfjat a detachment 
of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, hut were routed and 
cut oil* by those troops which were left to guard the country. 
Upon this he presently decamped, and by great journies over 
mount Taurus, marched in all haste to possess himself of the 
passes of A manus : a great and strong mountain, lying between 
Sy;la and Cilicia, and the common boundary of them both. By 
th:^ march, and the approach of his army to the neighbourhood 
vt M'ria, the Parthians being discouraged, retired from Antioch ; 
which gave Cassius an opportunity of falling upon them in their 
retreat, and gaining a considerable advantage, in which one of 
their principal commanders, Osaces, was mortally wounded. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the late disgrace of 
Crassus had made terrible at Rome, Cicero’s friends, who had no 
great opinion of his military talents, were in some pain for his 
safety and success: but now that he found himself engaged, and 
pushed to the necessity of acting the general, he seems to have 
wanted neither the courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. 
In a letter to Atticus, dated from his camp; “ We are in great 
spirits/* says he, “and as our councils are good, have no dis- 
trust of an engagement: we are securely encamped, with plenty 
of provisions, and in sight almost of Cilicia ; with a small army 
indeed, but, as I have reason to believe, entirely well affected to 
me; which I shall double by the accession of Deiotarus, who is 
upon the road to join me. I have the allies more firmly attached 
tome than any governor ever had ; they are wonderfully taken 
with my easiness and abstinence: we are making new levies of 
citizens, and establishing magazines; if there be occasion for fight- 
ing, we shall not decline it ; if not, strati defend ourselves by the 
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strength of our posts; wherefore be of good heart, for Isee as much 
as if you were with me, the sympathy of your love for me.” 

But the danger of the Parlhians being over for this season, Ci- 
cero resolved that ii is labour should not be lost, and his army dis- 
missed, without attempting something of moment. The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, close to which he now lay, were a fierce 
untamed race of banditti or freebooters, who had never submitted 
to the Homan power, but lived in perpetual defiance of it, trust- 
ing to their forts and castles, which were supposed to be impreg- 
nable from the strength of their situation. He thought it there- 
fore of no small importance to the empire, to reduce them to a 
state of subjection; and, in order to conceal his design, and take 
them unprovided, he drew of his forces on pretence of marching 
to the distant parts of Cilicia; but after a day’s journey siopt 
short, and having refreshed his army, and left his baggage behind, 
turned back again in the night with the utmost celerity, and 
reached Amanus before day on the thirteenth of October. He di- 
vided hii troops among his four lieutenants, and himself accom- 
panied by his brother, led up one part of them, and so coming 
upon the natives by surprise, they easily killed or made them all 
prisoners: they took six strong forts, ' and burned many more; 
but the capital of the mountain, Erana, made a brave resistance, 
and held out from break of day to four in the afternoon. Upon 
this success, Cicero was saluted Emperor, and sat down again at 
the foot of the hills, where he spent five days, in demolishing the 
other strong holds, and wasting the lands of these mountaineers. 
In this place his troops were lodged in the same camp which 
Alexander the great had formerly used, when he brat Darius at 
Issus; and where there remained three altars, as the monument of 
his victory, which bore bis name to that day : a circumstance, 
which furnished matter for some pleasantry, in his letters to his 
friends at Rome. 

From Amanus, he I^d his army to another part of the high- 
lands, the most disaffected to the Roman name, possessed by a 
stout and free people, who had never been subject even to the king 
of that country. 'Their chief town was called Pimienissum, si- 
tuated on a steep and craggy hill, strongly fortified by nature and 
art, and provided with every thing necessary for defence: it was 
the constant refuge of all deserters, and the harbour of foreign 
enemies, and at that very time was expecting and prepared to 
receive the Parthians: Cicero, resolving therefore to chastise their 
insolence, and bring them under the Roman yoke, laid siege to it 
in form; and though he pushed it on with all imaginable vigour. 
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and a continual battery of his engines, yet it cost him above six 
weeks to reduce it to the necessity of surrendering at discretion* 
The inhabitants were sold for slaves, and when Cicero was writ- 
ing the account from his tribunal, he had already raised about a 
hundred thousand pounds by that sale: all the other plunder, 
excepting the horses, was given to the soldiers. In his letter 
upon it to Atticus, “the Pindenissians,” says he, “surrendered 
to me on the Saturnalia, after a siege of seven and forty days: but 
what the plague, you will say, are these Pindenissians? I never 
heard of their name before. — How can I help that? could I turn 
Cilicia into ^Ktolia or Macedonia? lake this however for certain, 
that no man could do more than I have done, with such an army. 
See ' 1 After tnis action, another neigh homing nation, of the same 
spirit and fierceness, called Tiburaui, terrified by the fate of Pin- 
denissum, voluntarily submitted, and gave hostages; so that Ci- 
cero sent his army into winter quarters under the command of 
his brother, into those parts of the province which were thought 
the j. Hist turbulent. 

Wmie he was engaged in this expedition, Papirius Pectus, an 
eminent witand Epicurean, with whom he had a particular intima- 
cy aid correspondence of facetious letters, sent him some military 
instructions in the way of raillery ; to w hich Cicero answered in the 
same jocose manner: “ Your letter,” says he, “ has made me a 
great commander : I was wholly ignorant before of your great 
skill in the art of war; but perceive that you have read Pyrrhus 
and Cincas. — Wherefore I intend to follow your precepts, and, 
withal, to have some ships in readiness on the coast; for they 
deny that there can be any better defence against the Parthian 
horse. But, raillery apart you little think what a general you 
have to deal with ; for, in this government, I have reduced to prac- 
tice, what I had worn out before with reading, the whole institu- 
tion of Cyrus,” &c. These martial exploits spread Cicero’s fame 
into Syria, where Bibulus was just arrived to take upon him the 
command; but kept himself dose within the gates of Antioch, 
till the country was cleareu of all the Parthians: his envy of Ci- 
cero’s success, and title pf emperor, made him impatient to pur- 
chase the same honour by the same service, on the Syrian side of 
the mountain Amanus; but he had the misfortune to be repulsed 
in his attempt, with the entire loss of the first cohort, and several 
officers of distinction, which Cicero calls an ugly blow, both for 
. the time and the effect of it. 
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Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a just victory at 
Amatnis, and, in consequence of it, the appellation of emperor, 
which he assumed from this time; vet he sent no public account 
of it to Rome, till after t lie affair of Piudenissum, an exploit of 
more eclat and importance: for which he expected the honour of 
a thanksgiving, and began to entertain hopes even of a triumph. 
Ilis public letter is lost, but that loss is supplied by a particular 
narrative of the whole action in a private letter to Cato: the de- 
sign of paying this compliment to Cato, was to engage his vote 
and concurrence to the decree of the supplication: and, by the 
pains which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure of gaining 
his point without it, shews the high opinion wj^ch he had of 
Cato’s authority, and how desirous he was to have the testimony 
of it on his side. But Cato was not to be moved from his purpose 
by compliment, or motives of friendship : he was an enemy by 
principle to all decrees of this kind, and thought them bestowed 
too cheaply, and prostituted to occasions unworthy of them ; so 
that when Cicero’s letters came under deliberation, though he 
spoke with all imaginable honour and respect of Cicero, and high- 
ly extolled both his civil and military administration, yet he voted 
against the supplication; which was decreed however, without 
any other dissenting voice, except that of Favonius, who loved 
always to mimic Cato, and of llirrus, who bad a personal quarrel 
with Cicero; yet, when the vote was over, Cato himself assisted 
in drawing up the decree, and had his name inserted in it , which 
was the usual mark of a particular approbation of the thing, and 
friendship to the person in whose favour it passed. But Cato’s 
answer to Cice r o’s letter will show the temper of the man, and 
the grounds on which he acted on this occasion. 


M. Cato to M. T. Cu i;uo, Emperor. 

“In compliance with vvliat both the republic and our private 
friendship require of me, I rejoice that your virtue, innocence, 
diligence, approved in the greatest affairs, exerts itself every where 
with equal vigour; at home in the gown, abroad in arms. I did 
all, therefore, that I could do, agreeably to my own judgment, 
when in my vote and speech, 1 ascribed to your innocence and 
good conduct the defence of your province, the safety of the king- 
dom and person of A riobarzanes : the recovery of the allies to their 
duty and allection to our empire. I am glad however, that a sup- 
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plication is decreed ; if chance had no part, but the whole was 
owing to your consummate prudence and moderation, you are 
better pleased that we should hold ourselves indebted to the gods, 
than to you. But if you think that a supplication will pave the 
way to a triumph, and for that reason chuse that fortune should 
have the praise, rather than yourself; yet a triumph does not 
always follow a supplication, and it is much more honourable 
than any triumph, for the senate to decree, that a province is 
preserved to the empire by the mildness and innocence of the 
general, rather than by the force of arms, and the favour of the 
gods. This was the purpose of my vote; and I have now em- 
ployed more \^>rds, than it was my custom to do, that you might 
perceive, what I chiefly wish to testify, how desirous l am to con- 
vince you, that, in regard to your glory, I had a mind to do what 
I took to be the most honourable for you ; yet rejoice to see 
that done which you are tin.* most pleased with. Adieu, and still 
love me; and, agreeably to the course which you have begun, con- 
tinue vour integrity and diligence to the allies, and t lie republic.’* 

r • a:* was delighted to hear of Cato’s stiffness, in hopes that it 
wen ■ create a coldness between him and Cicero; and, in a con- 
graii ftory letter to Cicero, upon the success of his arms, and the 
supplication decreed to hint, took care* to aggravate the rudeness 
and ingratitude to Cato. Cicero himself was highly disgusted at 
it ; especially when Cato soon afterwaids voted a supplication to 
his son-in-law, Bibulus, who had done much less to deserve it. 
“ Cato,” says he, was shamefully malicious ; he gave me what I 
did not asdv, a character of integrity, justice, clemency; but de- 
nied me what I did— yet this same man voted a supplication of 
* twenty days to Bibulus: pardon me if I cannot bear this usage — ’* 
yet as he had a good opinion of Cato in the main, and a farther 
suit to make to the senate, in the demand of a triumph, he chose 
to dissemble his resentment, and returned him a civil answer, to 
signify Ins satisfaction ami thanks for what he hail thought lit 
to do. 

Cicero’s campaign elide 1 just so as Caelius had wished in one 
of his letters to him ; with lighting enough to give a claim to the 
laurel ; yet without the risk of a battle with the Parthians. 
During these months of action, he sent away the two young 
Ciceros, the son and nephew, to king Deiotarus’s court, under 
.the conduct of the king’s son, who came on purpose to invite 
them*, they were kept strictly to their books and exercises, and 
made great proficiency in both; though the one of them, as 
Cicero says, want ed the hii^ thc oib er tlifrspur: their tutor Di- 
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onysius attended them, a man of learning and probity, but*ashi9 
young pupils complained, horribly passionate. Deiotarus himself 
was setting forward to join Cicero with all his forces, upon the 
first news of* the Parthian irruption: he had with him thirty co- 
horts, of four hundred men each, armed and disciplined after the 
Roman manner, with two thousand horse; but the Parthian alarm 
being over, Cicero sent couriers to meet him on the road, in order 
to prevent his inarching to no purpose so far from his own 
dominions : the old king however seems to have brought the chil- 
dren bac k again in person, for the opportunity of paying his com- 
pliments, and spending some time with his friend; for by what 
Cicero intimates, they appear to have had an interview. 

The remaining part of Cicero’s government was employed in 
the civil affairs of the province : where his whole care was, to 
ease the several cities and districts of that excessive load of debts 
in which the^avarice and rapaciousness of former governors had 
involved them. He laid it down for the fixed rule of his ad- 
ministration, not to suffer any money to be expended either upon 
himself or his officers : and when one of his lieutenants, L. Tullius, 
in passing through the country, exacted only the forage and firing 
which was due by law, and that but once a-day, and not, as all 
others had done before, from every town and village through 
which they passed, he was much out of humour, and could not 
help complaining of it as a stain upon his government, since none 
of his people besides had taken even a single farthing. All the 
wealthier cities of the province used to pay to all their pro-consuls 
large contributions, for being exempted from furnishing winter 
quarteis to the army: Cyprus only paid yearly, on this single 
account, two hundred talents, or about forty thousand pounds: 
but Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which alone 
made a vast revenue; and applied all the customary peiqui- 
sites of his office to the relief of the oppressed province: yet, 
for all his services and generosity, which amazed the poor people, 
be would accept no honours hut what were merely verbal ; pro- 
hibiting all expensive monuments, as statues, temples, brazen 
horses, &c. which, by the flattery of Asia, used to be erected, of 
course, to all governors, though ever so corrupt and oppressive. 
While he was upon his visitation of the Asiatic districts, there 
happened to be a kind of famine in the country ; yet wherever he 
came, he not only provided for his family at his own expence, 
but prevailed with the merchants and dealers, who had any 
quantity of corn in their store*houscs, to supply the people with 
it on easy terms; living himself, all the while, splendidly and 
, apd keeping an open table, not only for all the Roman 
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officers, but the gentry of the province. In the following letter 
to Atticus, he gives him a summary view of his manner of 
governing. 

“ I see, says he, that you are much pleased with my moderation 
and abstinence; but you would be much more so if you were 
with me, especially at Laodicea, where I did wonders at the ses- 
sions, which I have just held, for the affairs of the dioceses, from 
the thirteenth of February to the first of May. Many cities are 
wholly freed from all their debts, many greatly eased, and all, by 
being allowed to govern themselves by their own laws, have re- 
covered new life. There are two ways by which I have put 
them into a capacity of freeing, or of easing themselves, at least, 
of their debts; the one is, by suffering no expence at all to be 
made on the account of my government. When I say none at 
all, I speak not hyperbolically ; there is not so much as a farthing : 
it is incredible to think what relief they have found from this 
single article. The other is this; their own Greek magistrates 
had strangely abused and plundered them. I examined every one 
of turn who had borne any office for ten years past : they all 
plain-, confessed; and, without the ignominy of a public con- 
victk ■*, made restitution of the money which they had pillaged ; 
so that the people, who had paid nothing to our farmers for the 
present lustrum, have now paid the arrears of the last, even with- 
out murmuring. This has placed me in high favour with the pub- 
licans; a grateful set of men, you will say; [ have really found 
them such: the rest of my jurisdiction shall be managed with 
the sameaddress ; and create the same admiration of my clemency 
and easiness. There is no difficulty of access to me, as there is 
to all other provincial governors ; no introduction by my chamber- 
lain: I am always up before day and walking in my hall, with 
my doors open, as I used to do, when a candidate at Rome; this 
is great and gracious here ; though not at all troublesome to me 
from my old habit and discipline,” See. 

This method of governing gave no small umbrage to Appius; 
who considered it as a reproach upon himself, and sent several 
querulous letters to Cicero, because he had reversed 6ome of his 
constitutions : “and no wonder,” says Cicero, " that he is dis- 
pleased with my manner, for what can be more unlike, than his 
administration arid mine? un^er him, the province was drained 
by expences and exactions; under me, not a penny levied for 
public or private use : what shall I say of his prefects, attendants, 
lieutenants? of their plunders, rapines injuries ; whereas now, 
there is not a single family governed with such order, discipline, 
modesty, as my province, 
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This some of Appius’s friends interpret ridiculously ; as if I was 
taking pains to exalt my own character, in order to depress his; 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own credit, but of his 
disgrace.” But the truth was, that, from the time of his reconci- 
liation with A ppius, he had a sincere desire to live on good terms 
with him; as well out of tegard to the splendour of his birth, 
and fortunes, as to his great alliances ; for one of his daughters 
was marrigd to Pompey’s sou, and another to Brutus : so that, 
though their principles and maxims were totally different, yet he 
took care to do every thing with the greatest professions of ho- 
nour and respect towards A ppius, even when he found it neces- 
sary to rescind his decrees: considering himself only, he says, as 
a second physician called in to a case of sickness, where he found 
it necessary to change the method of cure, and, when the patient 
had been brought low by evacuations, and blood-letting, to ap- 
ply all kinds of lenitive ami restoring medicines. 

As soon as the government of Cilicia was allotted to him, he 
acquainted Appius with it by letter, begging of him, t lint, as no 
man could succeed to it with a more friendly disposition than 
himself, so Appius would deliver up the province to him, in 
such a condition, as one friend would expect to receive it from 
another: in answer to which, Appius, having intimated some 
desire of an interview, Cicero look occasion to press it with much 
earnestness, as a thing of great service to them both; and that it 
might not he defeated, gave him an account of all his stages and 
motions, and offered to regulate them in such a manner, as to 
make the place of their meeting the most agreeable to Appius’s 
convenience ; but Appius being disgusted by the first edicts which 
Cicero published, resolved for that reason to disappoint him; and 
as Cicero advanced into the province, retired still to the remoter 
parts of it, and contrived to come upon him at last so suddenly, 
that Cicero had not warning enough given to go out and meet him ; 
w hich Appius laid hold of, as a fresh ground of complaint against 
Cicero’s pride, for refusing that common piece of respect to him. 

This provoked Cicero to expostulate with him, with great 

spirit “I was informed,” says he, “by one of my apparitors, 

that you complained of me for not coining out to meet you : I 

despised you, it seems, so as nothing could be prouder when 

your servant came to me near midnight, and told me, that you 
would be with me at Iconium before day, but could not say by 
which road, when there were two; I sent out your friend Varro 
by the one, and Q.Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by tho 
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oilier, with instructions to each of them, to bring me timely notice 
of your approach, that I might, come out in person to meet you. 
Lepta came running back presently in all haste to acquaint me 
that you had already passed by the camp ; upon which L went di- 
rectly to Iconium, where you know the rest. Did I then refuse 
to come out to you ? to Appius Claudius; to an emperor; then, 
according to ancient custom ; and above all to my friend ? I, who 
of all men am apt to do more in that way than becomes my dig- 
nity ? but enough of this. The same man told me likewise, that 
von said, What! Appius went out to meet Lentulus; Lentulus 
to Appius; but Cicero would not come out to Appius. Can 
you then be guilty of such impertinence? a man, in my judgment, 
of the greatest prudence, learning, experience; and I may add, 
politeness too, which the stoics rightly judge to be a virtue? Do 
you imagine thatyour Appius’ s and Lentulus’s are of more weight 
with me than the ornaments of virtue? Before l had obtained 
th* *sr honours, which, in the opinion of the world, are thought to 
be •'! e greatest, I never fondly admired those names of yours: I 
1 d indeed upon those, who hail left them to you, as great 
leer but alter I had acquired, and borne the highest commands, 
so a> o have nothing more to desire, either of honour or glory, 1 
never indeed considered myself as your superior, but hoped that 
I was become your equal; nor did Pompey, whom I prefer to all 
men who ever lived, nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to myself, think 
otherwise: if you however are of a different opinion, it will do 
you no harm to lead with some attention what Athenodorus says 
on this subject, that you may learn wherein true nobility con- 
sists, But to return to the point: I desire you to look upon me, 
not only as your friend, but a most affectionate one: it shall be 
my care bv all possible services to convince you that 1 am truly 
fo : but if you have a mind to let people see that you are less con- 
cerned for my interests, in my absence, than my pains for yours 
deserved, I free you from that trouble; 


“ For I have friends enough to serve and love 
Roth me and mine, and above all, Great Jove.’' 

Ib. 1. 174. 

but if you are naturally querulous, you shall not still hinder my 
good offices and wishes for you ; all that you will do, is to make 
me less solicituous how you take them. I have written this with 
fiuire than my usual freedom, from the consciousness of my duty 
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and affection, which being contracted by choice and judgment, it 
will be in your power to preserve, as long as you think proper. 
Adieu.” 

Cicero’s letters to Appius make one book of his familiar epistles, 
the greatest part of which are of the expostulatorv kind, on the 
subject of their mutual jealousies and complaints; in this slippery 
state of their friendship, an accident happened at Home, which 
had like to put an end to it. Ilis daughter Tullia, after parting 
from her second husband CrassipevS, as it is probably thought by 
divorce, was married in her father’s absence to a third, P. Corne- 
lius Dolabella: several parties had been offered to her, and among 
them Ti. Claudius Nero, who afterwards married Livia, whom 
Augustus took away from him; Nero made his proposals to Ci* 
cero inCilica, who referred him to the women to whom he had 
left the management of that affair; but before those overtures 
had reached them, they had made up the match with Dolabella, 
being mightily taken with his complaisant and obsequious ad* 
dress. He was a nobleman of patrician descent, and of great 
parts and politeness, but of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, 
warmly attached to Caesar; and by a life of pleasure and expence, 
which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, would correct, great* 
ly distressed in his fortunes, which made Cicero very uneasy, 
when he came afterwards to know it. Dolabella, at the time of 
liis marriage, for which he made way also by the divorce of his 
wife, gave a proof of his enterprising genius, by impeaching Ap* 
pins Claudius of practices against the state, in his government of 
Cilicia, and of bribery and corruption in his suit for the consul* 
ship. 'Phis put a great difficulty upon Cicero, and made it natu* 
ral to suspect that he privately favoured the impeachment, where 
the accuser was his son-in-law ; but, in clearing himself of it to 
Appius, though he dissembled a little perhaps in discla tiling any 
part or knowledge of that match, yet he was very sincere in pro* 
fessing himself an utter stranger to the impeachment, and was in 
truth greatly disturbed at it. But as, from the circumstance of 
his succeeding to Appius in his government, he was of all men 
the most capable of serving or hurting him at the trial, so Pom- 
pey, who took great pains to screen Appius, was extremely de* 
sirous to engage him on their side, and had thoughts of sending 
one of his sons to him for that purpose; but Cicero saved them 
that trouble, by declaring early and openly for Appius, and pro- 
mising every thing from the province that could possibly be of 
service to him, which he thought himself obliged to do th$ more 
forwardly, to prevent any suspicion of treachery to his friend, on 
the account of his new alliance; so that Appius# instead of de* 
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dining a trial, contrived to bring it on as soon as he could; and* 
with that view, having dropped his pretensions to a triumph, en- 
tered the city, and offered himself to his judges, before bis ac* 
cnser wa9 prepared for him, and w^s acquitted without any diffi- 
culty, of both the indictments. 

In a little time after this trial he was chosen censor, together 
with Piso, Caesar’s father-in-law, the last who bore that office 
during the freedom of the republic. Clodius’s law, mentioned 
above, which had greatly restrained the power of these magis- 
trates, was repealed the last year by Scipio, the consul, and their 
ancient authority restored to them, which was now exercised with 
great rigour by Appius, who, though really a libertine, and re- 
markable for indulging himself in all the luxury of life, yet, by 
an affection of severity, hoped to retrieve his character, and pass 
for an admirer of that antient discipline for which many of his an- 
cestors had been celebrated. Cadius gives a pleasant account of 
him to Cicero: “ Do you know,** says he, <4 that the censor Ap- 
pius is doing wonders amongst us, about statues and pictures, the 
niM er of our acres, and the payment of debts: he takes the cen- 
sor’. >) for soap or nitre, and thinks to scour himself clean with 
it: t he is mistaken ; for while he is labouring to wash out his 

stains, he opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see him the 
more ultimately ; run away to us, by all the gods, to laugh at 
these things ; Drusus sits judge upon adultery, by the Scantinian 
law : Appius on statues and pictures.” But this vain and unsea- 
sonable attempt of reformation, instead of doing any good, served 
only to alienate people from Pompey’s cause, with whom Appius 
was strictly allied, whilst his colleague Piso, who foresaw that 
effect, chose to sit still, and suffer him to disgrace the knights and 
senators at pleasure, which he did with great freedom, and* 
amongst others, turned Sallust, the historian, out of the senate, 
and was hardly restrained from putting the same affront upon 
Curio, which added still more friends and strength to Caesar. 

As to the public news of the year, the grand affair, that en- 
gaged all people’s thoughts was the expectation of a breach be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, which seemed now unavoidable, and 
in which all men were beginning to take part, and ranging them- 
selves on the one side or the other. On Pompey’s there was a 
•great majority of the senate and the magistrates, with the better 
sort of all ranks: on Ciesar’s, all the criminal and obnoxious, all 
who had suffered punishment, or deserved it: the greatest 
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part of the youth, and the city mob: some of the popular 
tribunes, and all who were oppressed with debts; who had a 
leader til fur their purpose, daring, and well provided, and wanting 
nothing but a cause.’* 'This is Cicero’s account; and Gudins’ 9 is 
much the same: “I see,” says he, “that Pompey will have the 
senate, and all who judge of tilings; Ciesar, ail who live in fear 
and uneasiness ; but there is no comparison between their armies. *» 
Caesar had put an end to the Gallic war, and reduced the whole 
province to the Roman yoke: hut, though his commission was 
near expiring, he seemed to have no thoughts of giving it up, 
and returning to the condition of a private subject : he pretended, 
that he could not possibly be safe, if be parted with bis army, 
especially while Pompey held the province of Spain, prolonged 
to him for five years. The senate, in the mean while, in order to 
make him easy, had consented to let him take the consulship, 
without coming to sue for it in person : but when that did not 
satisfy him, the consul, AI. Marcellus, one of his fiercest enemies, 
moved them to abrogate bis command directly, and appoint him 
a successor; and since the war was at an end, to oblige him to 
disband his troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for the 
consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the city lo his colonies 
beyond the Po: this related particularly to a favourite colony, 
which Ctesar, when consul, had settled at Comum, at the foot of 
the Alps, with the freedom ot the city granted to it by the Vati- 
nian law. All the other colonies un that side of the Po had 
before obtained from Pompey’s father the rights of Latium, that 
is, the freedom of Rome to those who had borne an annual magis- 
tracy in them: but M. Marcellus, out of a singular enmity to 
Caisar, would allow no such right to his colony of Cnmum ; and 
having caught a certain Cornensiau magistrate, who was acting 
the citizen at Rome, he ordered him to he seized, and publicly 
whipped ; an indignity from which all citizens were exempt*. d 
by law; bidding the man go and shew those nun ks of citizenship 
tfb Caesar, Cicero condemns this act as violent and unjust ; 

Marcellus,” saye he, “behaved shamefully in the case of the 
Cornensiau: for if the man had never been a magistrate, he was 
yet of a colony beyond the Po; so that Pompey will not be less 
shocked at it than Caesar himself.” 

The other consul, Serv. Sulpicius, was of a more candid and 
moderaie temper; and, being unwilling to give such a handle for 
ACivil war, opposed and over-ruled the motions of his colleague, 
by the help of some ot the tribunes : nor was Pompey himself 
disposed to proceed so violently, or to break with Ctesar on that 
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foot ; but thought it more plausible to let his term run out, and 
his command expire of itself, and so throw upon him the odium 
of turning his arms against his country, if he should resolve to act 
against the senate and the laws. This consul prevailed, after 
many warm contestations, in which the summer was chiefly 
spent, and a decree was offered on the last of September, “That 
the consuls elect, L, Pa ulus and C. Marcell us should move the 
senate on the first of March, to settle the consular provinces; ami# 
if any magistrate should interpose, to hinder the effect of their 
decrees, that he should be deemed an enemy to the republic ; 
and if any one actually interposed, that this vote and resolution 
should be entered into the journals, to be considered some other 
time by the senate, and laid also before the people.” But four of 
the tribunes gave their joint negative to this decree, C. Cselius, 
L. Vinicius, P. Cornelius, and C. Vibius Pansa. In the course 
of these debates, Pompey, who affected great moderation in what- 
ever he said of Citsar, was teized and urged on all sides to make 
an explicit declaration of his sentiments. When he called it un- 
just to determine any thing about Caesar’s government, before the 
tir.vt of March, the term prescribed to it by law; being asked, 
7hat, if any one should then put a negative upon them/* he said, 

■: lore svas no difference whether Caesar refused to obey the de- 
i:."-,8of the senate, or provided them toobstruct them “ What,’* 
sa)s another, “ if he should insist upon being consul, and lidding 
his province too ? “ What,” replied Pompey, “ if my son should 
take a stick and cudgel me?” intimating the one to be as in- 
credible and as impious also as the other. 

Cicero's friend Cadi us obtained the edileship this summer from 
his competitor Ilirrus, the same who had opposed Cicero in the 
augurate, and whose disappointment gave occasion to many jokes 
between them in their letters. In this magistracy, it being cus- 
tomary to procure wild beasts of all kinds from different parts of 
the empire, for the entertainment of the city , C&dius begged of 
Cicero to supply him with Panthers from Cilicia, and to employ 
the C\ barites, a people of his province famed for hunting, to cardi 
them: “ for it would be a reflection upon you,” says he, “ when 
Curio had ten panthers from that country, not to let me have many 
more." He recommends to him, at the same time, M. Feridins, a 
Roman knight, who had an estate in Cilicia, charged with some 
services or quit-rent to the neighbouring cities, which lie begs of 
him to get dicharged, so as to make the lands free : beseems also 
to have desired Cicero’s consent to his levying certain contribu- 
tions upon the cities of his province, towards defraying the ex- 
Vol. II. No. 51. E 
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pence of his shews at Rome; a prerogative which theediles always 
claimed, and sometimes practised ; though it was denied to them 
by some governors, and particularly by Quintus Cicero in Asia, 
upon the advice of his brother : in answer to all which, Cicero re- 
plied, “ that he was sorry to find that his actions were so much 
in the dark, that it was not yet known at Rome, that not a far- 
thing had been exacted in his province, except for the payment 
*of just debts: that it was neither fit for him to extort money, 
tier for Cadius to take it, if it were designed for himself: and ad- 
monished him, who had undertaken the part of accusing others, 
to live himself with more caution — and, as to panthers, that it 
was not consistent with his character to impose the charge of 
hunting them upon the poor people.” But though he would not 
break his rules for the sake of his friend, yet he took care to pro- 
vide panthers for him at his own expence, and says pleasantly 
upon it, that the beasts made a sad complaint against him, and 
resolved to quit the country, since no snares were laid in his pro- 
vince for any oth^r creature but themselves. J 413^* 
Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this summer, which he 
sought with no other design, as many imagined, than for the op- 
portunity of mortifying Ctesar, against whom be had hitherto acted 
with great fierceness. But Cicero, who knew from the temper 
and views of them both, how easy it would be to make up mat- 
teis between them, took occasion to write a congratulatory letter 
to him upon this advancement, in which he exhorts him with 
great gravity, “ to consider into what a dangerous crisis his tri- 
bunate had fallen, not by chance, hut his own choice; what vio- 
lence of the times, what variety of dangers hung over the republic, 
how uncertain the events of things were, how changeable mens’ 
minds, how much treachery and falsehood in human life — he begs 
of him, therefore, to beware of entering into any new councils* 
but to pursue and defend what he himself thought right, and not 
suffer himself to be drawn away by the advice of others,” — re- 
ferring, without doubt, that M. Antony, the chief companion and 
corrupter of his youth: In the conclusion, he conjures him, to 
“employ his present power to hinder his provincial trouble from 
being prolonged by any new act of the senate.” — Cicero’s sus- 
picious were soon confirmed by letters from Rome; whence Cadius 
sent bun word of Curio’s changing sides, and declaring himself 
for Civs'ir : in answer to which, Cicero says, the last page of your 
letter in your own hand really touched me. What do you say r 
is Curio turned advocate for C^sar? who would have thought it 
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besides myself? for, let me die if I did not expect it! Good gods, 
how much do I long to be laughing with you at Rome!” 


A. Urb. 703. Cic. r .~ . Cobs. — L, /Kmiliiia Paullus, C. Claudius Marcrllus, 

The new consuls being Cicero’s particular friends, be wrote- 
congratulatory letters to them both upon their election, in which 
he begged the concurrence of their authority to the decree of his 
supplication: and, what he had more at heart, that they would 
not suffer any prolongation of his annual term; in which they 
readily obliged him, and received his thanks also by letter for 
that favour. It was expected, that something decisive would now 
be done in relation to the two Gauls, and the appointment of a 
successor to Caesar, since both the consuls were supposed to be 
his enemies : but all .attempts of that kind were still frustrated by 
the intrigues of Caesar ; for whenC. Marcellus began to renew the 
*ame motion, which his kinsman had made the year before, be 
was obstructed by bis colleague Paullus, and the tribune Curio, 
whom Ciesar had privately gained by immense bribes, to suffer 
nothing prejudicial to bis interest to pass during their magistracy, 
lie is said to have given Paullus about three hundred thousand 
pounds, and to Curio much more. The first wanted it to defray 
the charges of those splendid buildings which he had undertaken 
to raise at his own cost: the second, to clear himself of the , oad 
of his debts, which amounted to about half a million: for he had 
wasted his great fortunes so effectually in a few years, that he had 
no other revenue left, as Pliny says, but in the hopes of a civil 
war. These facts are mentioned by all the Roman writers; 

Momentumque f u it mutatus Curio rcrnm , 

Gallorum captus spot Us § Co; saris auro . — 

Lucan. 4. 819# 

Caqght by the spoils of Gaul, and Caesar’s gold. 

Curio turn’d traitor, and his country sold, 

and Servius applies that passage of Virgil, vcndidit hie auro pa - 
triam , to the case of Curio’s selling Rome to Ctesar. 

Cicero in the meantime was expecting with impatience, the 
expiration of his annual term, but, before he could quit the pro* 
vince, he was obliged to see the account of all the money, which 
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had passed through his own or his officers hands, stated and ba- 
lanced ; and three fair copies provided, two to be deposited in 
two of the principal cities of his jurisdiction, and a third in the 
tieasury at Rome. That his whole administration therefore might 
he of a piece, he %vas very exact and punctual in acquitting him- 
selfof this duty, and would not indulge his officers in the use of 
any public money beyond the legal time, or above the sum pre- 
scribed by law, as appears from his letters to some of them who 
desired it. Out of the annual revenue, which was decreed to 
him for the use of the province, he remitted to the treasury nil 
that he had not expended, to the amount of above eight hundred 
thousand pounds. “This, (says he,) makes my whole company 
groan; they imagined that it should have been divided among 
themselves, as if I ought to have been a better manager for the 
treasuries of Phrygia and Cilicia, than for our own. But they 
did not move me; for my own honour weighed with me the must : 
vetl have not been wanting to do every thing in my power that 
is honourable and generous to them all.** 

Ilis i ast concern was to what hands he should commit the go- 
vernment of his province upon his leaving it, since there was no 
successor appointed by the senate, on account of the heats among 
them about the case of Caesar, which disturbed all their debates, 
and interrupted all other business. He had no opinion of his 
questor, C. CxTms, a young man of noble birth, but of no great 
virtue or prudence: and was afraid, after his glorious adminis- 
tration, that, by placing so great a trust in one of his character, 
he should expose himself to some censure. But he had nobody 
about him of superior rank, who was willing to accept it, and did 
not care to force it upon his brother, lest that mightgivea handle 
to suspect him of some interest or partiality in the choice. lie 
dropt the province therefore, after some deliberation, into Cadi us’ is 
hands, and set forward immediately upon his journey towards 

Italy. 

But before be quitted Asia, he begged of Atticus by letter, to 
send him a particular detail of all the news of the city — “There 
are odious reports, (says lie,) about Curio and Paullus; not that 
I see any danger, while Pompey stands, or I may say indeed, 
while he sits, if lie has but his health; but in truth, I am sorry 
for his friends, Curio and Paullus. If you are now therefore at 
Rome, or as soon as you come thither, I would have you to send 
nie a plan of the whole republic, which may meet me on the road,, 
jlljat I may form myself upon it, and resolve what temper to as** 
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sume on my coming to the city : for it is some advantage not to 
come thither a mere stranger.” V^e see what a confidence be 
placed in Pompey, on whom indeed their whole prospect either 
of pence with t\i?sar, or of success against him depended : as to 
the intimation about 1 « is health, it is expressed more strongly in 
another letter; 44 All our hopes, says ho, hang upon the life of 
one man, who is attacked every year by a dangerous (it of sick- 
ness.” His constitution seems to have been peculiarly subject to 
fevers; the frequent returns of which in the present situation of 
affairs, gave great apprehension to all his party : in one of those 
fevers, which threatened his life for many days successively, all 
the towns of Italy put up public prayers for bis safety ; an ho- 
nour which had never been paid before to any man, while Rome 
was free. 

Upon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a visit to Rhodes, for 
the sake, he says, of the children. Ilis design was to give them 
a view of that, flourishing isle, and a little exercise perhaps in 
that celebrated school of eloquence, where he himself had studied 
with so much success under Molo. Here he received the news of 
JT mens ins’s death, which greatly a fleered him, by recalling to his 
"* uul the many glorious struggles that they had sustained toge- 

. t at the bar, in their competition for the prize of eloquence. 
Hortensius reigned absolute in the Forum, when Cicero first en- 
tered it; and as his superior fame was the chief spur to Cicero’s 
industry, so the shining specimen, which Cicero soon gave of 
himself, made Ilorteusius likewise the brighter for it, by obliging 
him to exert all the force of his genius to maintain his ground 
against his young rival. They passed a great part of their lives 
211 a kind of equal contest and emulation of each other’s merit : 
but Hortensius, by the superiority of hisyears, having first passed 
through the usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied his* 
ambition by obtaining the highest, began to relax somewhat of 
his old contention, and give way to the charms of ease and luxury, 
to which his nature strongly inclined him, till he was forced at 
fast by the general voice of the city to yield the post of honour 
to Cicero; who never lost sight of the true point of glory, nor 
was ever diverted by any temptation of pleasure from ins steady 
course and laborious pursuit of virtue. Hortensius published 
several orations which were extant long after his death ; and it 
.were much to be wished that they had remained to th*s «'ay, to 
enable us to form a judgment of the different talents of these two 
great men: but they are said to have owed a great part of their 
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credit to the advantage of his action, which yet was thought to 
have more of art than was necessary to an orator, sO that bis com- 
positions wore not admired so much by the reader as they had 
been by the hearer : while Cicero’s more valued productions 
made all others of that kind less sought for, and consequently th£ 
less carefully preserved. Hortensius however was generally al- 
lowed by the ancients, and by Cicero himself, to have possessed 
every accomplishment, which could adorn an orator ; elegance of 
stile; art of composition; fertility of invention; sweetness of 
elocution ; gracefulness of action. These two rivals lived how- 
ever always with gicat civility and respect towards each other, 
and were usually in the same way of thinking and acting in the 
affairs of the republic; till Ciceio, in the case of his exile, dis- 
covered the plain marks of a lurking envy and infidelity in Hor- 
tensius: yet his resentment earned him no farther than to some 
free complaints of it to their common friend Atticus, who made 
it his business to mitigate this disgust, and hinder it from pro- 
ceeding to an open breach; so that Cicero, being naturally pla- 
cable, lived again with him after Ins return, on the same easy 
terms as before, and lamented his death at this time with great 
tenderness, not only as the private loss of a friend, but a public 
misfortune to his country, in being deprived of the service and 
authority of so experienced a statesman at so critical a con- 
juncture. 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence beset sail, oil 
the first of October, and, after a tedious passage, landed at Athens 
on the fourteenth. Here he lodged again in his old quarters, 
at the house of his friend Aristus. His predecessor, Appius, who 
passed also th rough Athens on his return, had ordered a new por- 
tico or vestibule to be built at his cost to the temple of the Eleu- 
sinian Ceres; which suggested a thought likewise to Cicero of 
adding some ornament of the same kind to the academy, as a pub- 
lic monument of his name, as well as of his affection for the 
place; for he hated, he says, those fsise inscriptions of other peo- 
ple’s statues, with which the Greeks used to flatter their new 
pasters, by effacing the old titles, and inscribing them anew to the 
the great men of Rome. He acquainted Atticus with his de- 
sign, and desired his opinion upon it: but, in all probability, 
it was never executed, since his stay at Athens was now very 
short, and his thoughts wholly bent on Italy: for, as all his 
letters confirmed to him the certainty of a war, in which he 
must necessarily bear a part, so lie was impatient to beat home, 
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that he might have the clearer view of the state of affairs, and 
take his measures with the greater deliberation. Yet he was not 
still without hopes of peace , and that he could he able to make 
up the quarrel between the chiefs; for he was, of all men, the 
best qualified to effect it, on account, not only of his authority, 
but of his intimate friendship with them both ; who severally 
paid great court to him at this time, and reckoned upon him as 
their own, and wrote to him with a confidence of his being a de- 
termined friend. 

In his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, one of his slaves, 
whom he soon after made free, happened to fall sick, and was 
left behind at Patra: to l lie care of friends and a physician. The 
mention of such au accident will seem trifling to those who are 
nor acquainted with the character and excellent qualities of Tiro, 
ami how much we are indebted to him for preserving and trans- 
mitting to posterity the precious collection of Cicero’s letters, of 
which a great part still remain, and one entire book written to 
Tiio himself; several of which relate to the subject of this very 
illness. 'Tiro was trained up in Cicero’s family, among the rest of 
h s young slaves, in every kind of useful and polite learning, and, 
being a youth of singular parts and industry, soon became an 
cr.y.uent scholar, and extremely serviceable to his master in all 
hi* affairs both civil and domestic. “As for 'Tiro,” says he to 
Aiticus, “ I see you have a concern for him: though he is 
wonderfully useful to me, when he is well, in every kind both of 
my business and studies, yet [ wish his health, more for his own 
humanity and modesty, than from any service which I reap from 
him.” But his letter to Tiro himself will best shew what an af- 
fectionate master he was : for from the time of leaving him, he 
never failed wilting to him by every messenger or ship which 
passed that way, though it were twice or thrice a day, and often 
sent one of his servants express to bring an account of his health ; 
the first of these letters will give us a notion of the rest. 

• M. T. Cicero to Tiro. 

<£ I thought that I should have been* able to bear the want of 
you more easily; but in truth I cannot bear it: and though it is 
of great importance to my expected honour, to be at Rome as 
soon as possible, yet I seem to have committed a sin when I left 
you. But since you were utterly against proceeding in the voyage 
till your health was confirmed, I approved your resolution; nor 
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do 1 now think otherwise, if you continue in the same mind. 
But after you have begun to take meat again, if you think that, 
you shall he able to overtake me, that is left to your consideration. 
I have sent Mario to you with instructions, either to come with 
you to me as soon as you can, or if you should stay longer, to re- 
turn instantly without you. Assure yourself however of this, 
that, as far as it can he convenient to your health, I wish nothing 
more than to have you with me; but if it be necessary for the 
perfecting your recovery, to stay a while longer at Patra»; that I 
wish nothing more than to have you well. If you sail immedi- 
ately, you will overtake me at Leucas : but if you stay to establish 
your health, take care to have good company, good weather, and 
a good vessel. Observe this one thing, my Tiro, if you love me, 
that neither Mario’s coming, nor this letter hurry you. By doing 
what is most conducive to your health, you will do what is most 
agreeable to me; weigh all these tilings by your own discretion. 
I want you ; yet so as to love you ; my love makes me wish to 
see you well : my want of you, to see you as soon as possible : 

{ he first is the better; take care, therefore, above all things, to get 
well again: of all your innumerable services to me, that will be 
the most acceptable.— I'be third of November.” 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he means the ho- 
nour of a triumph, which his friends encouraged him to demand 
for his success at Amanus and Pindenissum : in writing upon it 
to Atticus, he says, “ consider what you would advise me w r ith 
regard to a triumph, to which my friends invite me: for my part, 
if Bibulus, who, while there was a Parthian in Syria, never set 
foot out of the gates of Antioch, any more than he did, upon a 
certain occasion, out of his own house, had not solicited a tri- 
umph, I should have been quiet : hut now it is a shame to sit 
still.” Again, “ as to a triumph, I had no thoughts of it before 
Bibulus's most impudent letters, by u hich lie obtained an honour- 
able supplication. If he had really done all that he has written, 
I should rejoice at it, aud wish well to bis suit; but for him, 
who never stirred beyond the walls, while there was an enemy 
on that side the Euphrates, to have such an honour decreed, and 
for me, whose army inspired all their hopes and spirits into his, 
not to obtain the same, will be a disgrace to us : Isay to us; 
joining you to myself: wherefore I am determined to push at all, 
and hope to obtain all.” 

After the contemptible account winch Cicero gives of Bibulus’s 
couduct in Syria, it must appear strange* to see him honoured 
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with a supplication, and aspiring even to a triumph ; but this 
was not from any thing that he himself had done, but for what 
his lieutenant Cassius had performed in his absence, against the 
Parthians, the success of the lieutenants being ascribed always to 
the auspices of the general, who reaped the reward and glory of 
it: and as the Parthians were the most dangerous enemies of the 
republic, and the more particularly dreaded at this time, for their 
late defeat of Crassus; so any advantage gained against them was 
sure to he well received at Rome, and repaid with all the honours 
that could reasonably be demanded. 

Whenever any proconsul returned from his province, with 
pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or ensigns of magistracy, 
were wreathed with laurel: with this equipage Cicero landed at 
Bruudiftium, on the twenty-filth of November, where his wife 
Terentia arrived at the same moment to meet litm ; so that their 
first salutation was in the great square of the city. From Brun- 
disium he marched forward by slow stages towards Rome, making 
it Ins business on the road, to confer with ail his friends of both 
paries, vv ho came out to salute him, and to learn their sentiments 
< . e present state of affairs ; from which he soon perceived, what 
c. : in mgs lie most dreaded, an universal disposition to war. 
Bu s he foresaw the consequences of it more coolly and clearly 
than any of them, so his first resolution was to apply all his en- 
deavours and authority to the mediation of a peace. He had not 
yet dec lured for either side ; not that lie whs iriesolute which of 
them to chuse, for he was determined within himself to follow 
Pompey ; but the difficulty was, how to act in the mean time to- 
wards Cajsar, so as to avoid taking any part in the previous decrees 
which weie prepared against him, for abrogating his command, 
and obliging him to disband his forces, on pain or being declared 
an enemy here he wished to stand neuter a while, that he 
might act the mediator with the best grace and effect. 

In tins disposition he had an interview with Pompey on the 
tenth of December, of which he gives the following account: 
4 * We were together, says he, about two hours. He seemed to 
be extreme h pi cased at n.y return; he exhorted me to demand 
a triumph, promised to do his part in it, advised me not to 
ppear in the senate before I had obtained it, lest I should dis- 
gust any of the tribunes, by declaring my mind: in a word, 
nothing could be more obliging than his whole discourse on this 
subjeci. Bui as to public he talked in such a strain as if 

a war w.is inevitable, without giving the least hopes of an accom- 
modation. He said that he had long perceived Ctesar to be aiie- 
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nated from him, but had received a very late instance of it; for 
that Hirtius came from Caesar a few days before, and did not 
come to see him; and when Balbus promised to bring Scipio an 
account of his business the next morning before day, Hirtius was 
gone back again to Caesar in the night : this he takes for a clear 
proof of Cesar’s resolution to break with him. In short, I have 
no other comfort but in imagining that he, to whom even his 
enemies had voted a second consulship, and fortune given the 
greatest power, will not be so mad as to put all this to hazard: 
vet if he begins to rush on, I see many more things to be appre- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writing : at present I 
propose to be at Rome on the third of January.” 

There is* one little circumstance frequently touched in Cicero’s 
letters, which gave him a particular uneasiness in his present situ- 
ation, viz. his owing a sum of money to Csesar, which he imagined 
might draw some reproach upon him, since he thought it “ dis- 
honourable and indecent,” he says, te to be a debtor to one against 
whom we were acting in public affairs: yet to pay it at that time 
would deprive him of a part of the money which he had reserved 
for his triumph.” lie desires Atticus, however, very earnestly 
to see it paid, which was done, without doubt, accordingly', 
since we meet with no farther mention of it: it does not appear, 
nor is it easy to guess, for what occasion this debt was contracted, 
unless it was to supply the extraordinary cxpence of his buildings, 
after his return from exile, when he complained of being in a 
particular want of money, from that general dissipation of his 
lort unes. 

Poinpey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, contrived to 
have a second conference with him, before he reached the city, 
in hopes to allay his fears, and beat him off from that vain project 
of an accommodation, which might help to cool the zeal of hi? 
friends in the senate: he overtook him therefore at Lavernium, 
and came on with him to Formide, where they spent a whole 
afternoon in close conversation. Pompcv strongly discouraged 
all thoughts of a pacification, declaring, “that there could be 
none but what was treacherous and dangerous; and that if Caesar 
should disband his arm\ r , and take the consulship, he would throw 
the republic into confusion : but he was of opinion that, when he 
understood their preparations against him, lie would drop the cod^ 
sulship, and hold fast his army: hut if he was mad enough to 
come forward, and act offensively, he held him in utter contempt, 
from a confidence in his own troops, and that of the republic. 
7 hey had got with them the copy of a speech which Antony, ona 
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af the new tribunes, made to the people four days before: it was 
a perpetual invective on Pompey’s conduct, from hi3 first appear- 
ance in public, with great complaints against the violent and ar- 
bitrary condemnation of citizens, and the terror of his arms. 
After reading it over together,” “ what think you,” says Pompey, 
“ would Caesar himself do, if in possession of the republic, when 
this poultry, beggarly fellow, his questor, dares to talk at this 
rate?” On the whole, Pompey seemed not only not to desire, 
but. even to dread a peace. 

Cicero, however, would not still be driven from the hopes and 
pursuit of an accommodation: the more he observed the dispo- 
sition of both paties, the more he perceived the necessity of it: 
the honest, as they were called, were disunited among themselves ; 
many of them dissatisfied with Pompey: all fierce and violent; 
and denouncing nothing but ruin to their adversaries ; he clearly 
foresaw wbat he declared without scruple to his friends, “that 
which side soever got the better, the war must necessarily end in 
a tyranny; the only difference was, that if their enemies con- 
cured, they should he proscribed, if their friends, be slaves.” 
Though he had an abhorrence, therefore, of Caesar’s cause, yet 
Ips advice was to grant him his own terms, rather than try the 
experiment of arms, “and prefer the most unjust conditions to 
the justest war : since, after they had been arming him against 
themselves for ten years past, it was too late to think of fighting, 
when they had made him too strong for them.” 


A.Urb. Cic. 58, Cqss.-t-C, Claudius Marcellus. L. Corn. Lentului Crus, 

This was the sum of his thoughts and counsels, when he ar- 
rived at Rome on the fourth of January; where he found the 
two new consuls entirely devoted to Pornpey’s interests. On his 
approach towards the city, great multitudes came out to meet 
him, with all possible demonstrations of honour: his last stage 
was from Pompey’s villa near Alba, because his own at Tusculum, 
iay out of the great road, and was not commodious for a public 
entry: on his arrival, as he says, he fell into the very flame of 
civil discord, and found the war in effect proclaimed : for the 
senate, atScipio’s motion, had just voted a decree, “that Caesar 
should dismiss bis arrpy by a certain day, or be declared an 
enemy;” and when M, Antony ?nd Q. Cassius, two of the tri* 
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bones, opposed their negative to it, as they had done to every 
decree' proposed against Ciesar, and could not be persuaded by 
the entreaties of their friends, to give way to the authority of the 
senate, they proceeded to that vote, which was the Iasi resort in 
cases of cxtiemity, “ that the consuls, pretors, tribunes, and all 
who were about the city with proconsular power, should lake 
care that the republic received no detriment.” As this was sup- 
posed to arm the magistrates with mi absolute power, to treat all 
men as they pleased, whom they judged to be enemies, so the 
two tribunes, together with Curio, immediately withdrew them- 
selves upon it, him! fled in disguise to Ctesar’s camp, on pretence 
of danger and violence to their persons, though none was yet of- 
fered or designed to them. 

M, Antony, who now began to make a figure in the a flairs of 
Rome, was of an ancient and noble extraction; the grandson of 
that celebrated statesman and orator, who lost his life in the mas- 
sacres of Marius and Cinna: his father, as it is already related, 
had been honoured with one of the most important commissions 
of the republic; but, after an inglorious discharge of it, died with 
the character of a corrupt, oppressive, and rapacious commander. 
The son, trained in the discipline of such a parent, whom he lost 
■when he was very young, launched out at once into all the excess 
of riot and debauchery, and wasted his whole patrimony before 
he had put on the manly gown ; shewing himself to be the ge- 
nuine son of that father, who was burn, as Sallust says, to squander 
money, without ever employing a thought on business, till a pre- 
sent necessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, insi- 
nuating address, made young Curio infinitely fond of him : so 
that, in spite of the commands of a severe father, who had often 
turned Antony out of doors, and forbidden him his house, lie 
could not be prevailed with to forsake his company ; but sup- 
plied him with money for his frolics and amours, till he had 
involved himself on bis account in a debt of fifty thousand pounds. 
This greatly afflicted old Curio; and Cicero was called in to heai 
the distress of the family, whom the son entreated, with tears in 
his eyes, to intercede for Antony, as well as for himself, and not 
sutler them to be parted: but Cicero having prevailed with the 
father to make his son easy, by discharging his debts, advised 
him to insist upon it as a condition, and to enforce it by his pa- 
ternal power, that he should have no farther commerce with An- 
tpny. This laid the foundation of an early aversion in Antony to 
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Cicero, encreased still by the perpetual course of Antony’s life, 
which fortune happened to throw among Cicero’s inveterate ene- 
mies : for, -by the second marriage of his mother, he became son- 
in-law to that Lentulus, who was put to death for conspiring with 
Cataline, by whom he was initiated into all the cabals of a trai- 
torous faction, - and infected with principles pernicious to the 
I i berry of Home. To revenge the death of this father , he at- 
tached himself to Ciodius, and during his tribunate, was one of 
the ministers of all his violences: yet was detected at the same 
time in some criminal intrigue in his family, injurious to the ho- 
nour of his patron. From this education in the city, he went 
abroad to learn the heart of war under Gabinius, the most pro- 
fligate of all generals : who gave him the command of his horse 
in Syria, where be signalized his courage in the restoration of 
king Ptolemy, and acquired the first taste of martial glory in an 
expedition undertaken against the laws and religion of his coun- 
try. From Egypt, instead of coming home, where his debts 
would not suffer him to be easy* be went to Caesar into Gaul, the 
sure r cfuge of all the needy, the desperate, and the audacious: 
and vfter some stay in that province, being furnished with money 
and credit by Cresar, he returned to Rome to sue for theques* 
torsLip. Ciesar recommended him in a pressing manner to Ci- 
cero, entreating him to accept Antony’s submission, and pardon 
him for what was past, and to assist him in his present suit : with 
which Cicero readily complied, and obliged Antony so highly 
by it, that he declared war presently against Ciodius; whom he 
attacked with great fierceness in the forum, and would certainly 
have killed, if lie had not found means to hide himself unde? 

4 - 

flome stairs. Antony openly gave out, that he owed all this to 
Cicero’s generosity, to whom he could never make amends fo; 
former injuries, but by the destruction of his enemy Ciodius. 
Being chosen questor, he went back immediately to Ccesar, with- 
out expecting his lot, or a decree of the senate, to appoint him 
his province: where, though he had all imaginable opportunities 
of acquiring money, yet by squandering, as fast as be got it, be 
came a second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in for 
the tribunate; in which olfice, after the example of his friend 
Curio, having sold himself to Caesar, he was, as Ciceio says, as 
much the cause of the ensuing war, as Helen was of ihatol 
Troy. 

It is certain, at least, that Antony’s flight gave the immediate 
pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold: “ Caesar,” says be, “will 
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betake himself to arms, either for our want of preparation, or 
if no regard be bad to him at the election of consuls ; but espe- 
cially, if any tribune, obstructing the deliberations of the senate, 
or exciting the people to sedition, should happen to be censured 
or over-ruled, or taken off, or expelled, or, pretending to be ex- 
pelled, run away to him.” In the same letter, be gives a short 
but true state of the merit of his cause ; “ What,” says he, ‘‘ can 
be more impudent? You have held your government ten years, 
not granted to you by the senate, but extorted by violence and 
faction : the fulltime is expired, not of the law, but of your li- 
centious will : but, allow it to be a law ; it is now decreed that 
you must have a successor: you refuse, and say, have some re- 
gard to me : do you first shew your regard to us: will you pre- 
tend to keep an army longer than the people ordered, and con- 
trary to the will of the senate?” but Cesar’s strength lay not in 
the goodness of his cause, but of his troops; a considerable part 
of which he was now drawing together towards the confines of 
Italy, to be ready to enter into action at any warning : the flight 
of the tribunes gave him a plausible handle to begin, and seemed 
to sanctify his attempt: but, “his real motive,” says Plutarch, 
“ was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander before him, 
to disturb the peace of mankind ; the unquenchable thirst of em- 
pire, and the wild ambition of being the greatest man in the 
world, which was not possible, till Pompey was first destroyed.’* 
Laying hold, therefore, of the occasion, he presently passed the 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of his province on that side of 
Italy, and marching forward in an hostile manner, possessed him- 
self, without resistance, of the next great towns in his way, Ari- 
minum, Pisaurum, Ancona, Arctium, &c. 

In this confused and disordered state of the city, Cicero’s friends 
were soliciting the decree of his triumph, to which the whole 
senate signified their ready consent: but the consul Lentulus, 
to make the favour more particularly his own, desired that it 
might be deferred for a while, till the public affairs were better 
settled, giving his word, that he would then be the mover of it 
himself. But Ctesar’s sudden march towards Rome put an end to 
all farther thoughts of it, and struck the senate with such a panic, 
that, as if he had already been at the gates, they resolved pre- 
sently to quit the city, and retreat towards the southern parts of 
Italy. All the principal senators had particular districts assigned 
to their care, to be provided with troops^ and all materials of de- 
fence against Osar. Cicero had Capua, with the inspection of 
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the sea-coast from Formic: he would not accept any greater 
charge, for the sakeof preserving his.authority in the task of me- 
diating a peace; and, for the same reason, when he perceived his 
| new province wholly unprovided against an enemy, and that it 
was impossible to hold Capua without a strong garrison, he re- 
signed his employment, and chose not to act at all. 

Capua had always been the common seminary or place of edu- 
cating Gladiators for the great men of Rome ; where Caesar had 
a famous school of them at this time, which he had long main- 
tained under the best masters for the occasions of his public shews 
in the city ; and, as they were very numerous and well furnished 
with arms, there was reason to apprehend that they would break 
out, and make some attempt in favour of their master, which 
might have been of dangerous consequence in the present circum- 
stances of the republic; so that Pompey thought it necessary to 
take them out of their school, and distribute them among the 
principal inhabitants of the place, assigning two to each master 
of a family, by which he secured them from doing any mischief. 

While the Pompeian party was under no small dejection on 
account of Pornpey’s quitting the city, and retreating from the 
a;.p:oacU of Caesar, T. Labienus, one of the chief commanders 
on other side, deserted Caesar, and came over to them, which 
added some new life to their cause, and raised an expectation, 
that many more would follow his example. Labienus had emi- 
nently distinguished himself in the Gallic war, where, next to 
Caesar himself, he had borne the principal part; and, by Caesar’s 
favour, had raised an immense fortune; so that he was much ca- 
ressed, and carried about every where by Pompey, who promised 
himself great service from his fame and experience, and especi- 
ally from his credit in Caesar’s army, and the knowledge of all his 
counsels : but h is account of things, like that of all deserters, was 
accommodated rather to please, than to serve his new friends ; re- 
presenting the weakness of Caesar's troops, their aversion to his 
present designs, the disaffection of the two Gauls, arid the dis- 
position to revolt, the contrary of all which was found to be true 
in the experiment : and as became to them single, without bring- 
ing with him any* of those troops with which he had acquired 
his reputation, so his desertion had no other effect than to ruin 
his own fortunes, without doing any service to Pompey. 

But what gave me a much better prospect to all honest men, 
was the proposal of an accommodation, which came about this 
time from Caesar; who, while he was pushing uu the war with 
incredible vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endeavoured 
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particularly to persuade Cicero, “ that he had no other view than 
to secure himself from the insults of his enemies, and yield the 
first rank in the state to Pompey. The conditions were, “ that 
Pompey should go to his government of Spain, that his new levies • 
should be dismissed, and his garrisons withdrawn, and that 
Cdesar should deliver up his provinces, the farther Gaul to Do* 
initios, the hither to Cousidius, and sue for the consulship in 
person, without requiring the privilege of absence.” These 
terms were readily embraced in a grand council of the chiefs at 
Capua, and young L. Caesar, who brought them, was sent back 
with leters from Pompey, and the addition of one preliminary 
article, “ that Caesar in the meanwhile should recal his troops 
from the towns, which he had seized beyond bis own jurisdic tion, 
.so that the senate might return to Rome, and settle the whole 
affair with honour and freedom.'’ Cicero was present at this 
council, of which he gave an account to Atticus ; “ I came to 
Capua,” (sayg he,} “yesterday, the twenty-sixth of January, 
where I met the consuls, and many of our order: they ail wished 
thatC<esar would stand to his conditions, and withdraw his troops : 
Favonius alone was against all conditions imposed by Caesar, but 
was little regarded by the council : for Cato himself would now 
rather live a slave, than fight; and declares, that if Caesar reca. 
his garrisons, he will attend the senate, when the conditions come 
to be settled, and not go to Sicily, where his service is more ne- 
cessary, which I am afraid will be of ill consequence : — there is a 
strange variety in our sentiments; the greatest part are of opinion 
that Cit*sar will not stand to his terms, and that these offers are 
made only to hinder our preparations; but I am apt to think that 
lie will withdraw his troops; for he gets the better of us by being 
made consul, and with less iniquity, t ii an in the way which lie is 
now pursuing ; and we cannot possibly come off wi.tbout some 
loss; for we are scandalously unprovided both with soldiers, and 
with money, since all that which was either private in the city, or 
public in the treasury, is left a prey to him.” 

During the suspense of this treaty, and the expectation of 
Caesar's answer, Cicero began to conceive some hopes that both 
sides were relenting, and disposed to make up the quarrel ; Caesar, 
from a reflection of his rashness, and the senate, oh their want of 
preparation; but he still suspected Cseaar, and the sending a' 
message so important by a person so insignificant as young Lu- 
cius Caesar, looked, (he says,) as if he had done it by way of con- 
tempt, cr with a view to disclaim it, especially when, after offer- 
ing cojtftitions, which were likely to be accepted, he would not 
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sit still to wait an answer, but continued to march with the same 
diligence, and in the same hosiile manner as before. His suspi- 
cions proved true ; for by letters, which came soon after from 
Fnrnius and Curio, he perceived, that they made a mere jest of 
t lie embassy. 

It seems very evident, that Caesar had no real thoughts of peace, 
by bis paying no regard to Pompey’s answer, and the trifling 
reasons which be gave for slighting it: but he had a double view 
in offering those conditions; for, by Pompey’s rejecting them, as 
there was reason to expect from his known aversion to any treaty, 
he hoped to load him with the odium of the law ; or, by his em- 
bracing them, to slacken his preparations, and retard his design 
of leaving Italy ; whilst he himself, in the mean time, by follow- 
ing him with a celerity that amazed every body, might chance to 
come up with him before he could embark, and give a decisive 
blow to the war; from which he had nothing to apprehend, but 
its being drawn into length. “ I now plainly see,” says Cicero, 
** though later indeed than I could have wished, on account of the 
assurances given me by Balbus, that he aims at nothing else, nor 
has ever aimed at any thing from the beginning, but Pompey’s 
life ’ 

it we consider this famous passage of the Rubicon, abstractedly 
% Vo : i * the event, it seems to have been so hazardous andjdesperate, 
that Pompey might reasonably contemn the thought of it, as of 
an attempt too rash for any prudent man to venture upon. If 
Caesar’s view indeed had been to possess himself only of Italy, 
there could have been no difficulty in it: his army was undoubt- 
edly the best which was then in t he world; flushed with victory, 
animated with zeal for the person of their general, and an over- 
match for any which could be brought against it into the field : 
but tins single army was all that he had to trust to ; he had no 
resource: the loss of one battle was certain ruin to him; and 
yet lie must necessarily run the risk of many before he could gain 
his etH : for the whole empire was armed against him ; every 
province offered a fresh enemy, and a fresh field of action, where 
he was i ike to be exposed to the same danger as on the plains of 
Pharsalia. But above all, his enemies were masters of the sea, 
so that he could not transport his forcesabroad without the hazard 
of their being destroyed by a superior fleet, or of being starved at 
land by the difficulty of conveying supplies and provisions to 
them : Pompey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, and 
was persuaded, that it must necessarily determine the war in his 
favour: so thai it seems surprising, how such a superiority of ad- 
Vol. II. No. 51. G 
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vantage, in the bauds of to great a commander, could possibly 
fail of success; and we must admire rather the fortune, than the 
conduct of C^sar, for carrying him safe through all these diffi- 
cult ies to the possession of the empire. 

Cicero seldom speaks of his attempt, but as a kind of madness, 
and seemed to retain some hopes to the last, that he would not 
persist in it : the same imagination made Pompey and the senate 
so resolute to defy, -when they were in no condition to oppose 
him. C&vsar, on the other hand, might probably imagine, that 
their stiffness proceeded from a vain conceit of their strength, 
w hich would induce them to venture a battle with him in Italy ; 
in which case he was sure enough to beat them: so that both 
sides were drawn farther perhaps than they intended, by mistaking 
each other’s views. Caesar, 1 say, might well apprehend that 
they designed Ur try their strength with him .in Italy : for that 
was the constant persuasion of the whole party, who thought it 
the best scheme which could he pursued : Pompey humoured 
them in it, and always talked big to keep up their spirits; and 
though he saw from the first the necessity of quitting Italy, yet 
he kept the secret to himself, and wrote word at the same time to 
Cicero, that he should have a firm army in a few days, with which 
he would march against Caesar in Picenum, so as to give them ah 
opportunity of returning to the city. The plan of the war, as is 
commonly understood, was to possess themselves of the principal 
posts of Italy, and act chiefly on the defensive, in order to dis- 
tress Cu*sar by their different armies, cut off his opportunities of 
forage, hinder his access U1 Rome, and hold him continually em- 
ployed, till the veteran army from Spain, under Pompey’s lieu- 
tenants, Afrauius, Petreius, and Varro, could come up to finish 
his overthrow. This was the notion which the senate entertained 
of the war; they never conceived it possible that Pompey should 
fuhmit to the disgrace of Hying before Caesar, and giving up Italy 
a prey to his enemy : in this confidence Domitius, with a very 
considerable force, and some of the principal senators, threw him- 
self into Corfiuimn, a strong town at the foot of the A penniue, 
on the Adriatic side, where lie proposed to make a stand against 
CcL-aar, and stop the progress of his march ; hut he lost all his 
troops in the attempt, to the number of three legions, for want 
of knowing Pompey’s secret. Pompey indeed, when he saw 
what Domitius intended, pressed him earnestly, by several letters, 
to come away and join with him, telling him, “ that it was im- 
possible to make any opposition to Caesar, till their whole forces 
were united ; and that as to himself, he had with him only the 
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two legions, which were recalled from Caesar, and were riot to be 
trusted against him; and if Domitius should entangle himself in 
Corfinium, so as to be precluded by Caesar from a retreat, that 
lie could not come to his relief with so weak an army, and bade 
him therefore not to be surprised to hear of his retiring, if Caesar 
should persist to march towards him yet Domitius, prepossessed 
with the opinion, that Italy was to be the seat of the war, and 
that Pompey would never suffer so good a body of troops, and 
so many of his best friends to be lost, would not quit the advan- 
tageous post of Corfinium, but depended still on being relieved; 
and when he was actually besieged, sent Pompey word, how 
easily Caesar might be intercepted between their two armies. 

Cicero was as much disappointed as any of the rest ; he had 
never dreampt of their being obliged to quit Italy till by Pompey’s 
motions he perceived at last his intentions; of which he speaks 
with great severity, in several of his letters, and begs Athens’s 
advice upon the new face of their affairs; and, to enable Atticus, 
to give it the more clearly, he explains to him in short what oc> 
curred to his own mind on the one side and the other. “The 
grev. obligations,” says he, “which lam under to Pompey, and 
ci", particular friendship with him, as well as the cause of the re- 
fud ■; itself, seem to persuade me, that I ought to join mv coun- 
sels ad fortunes with his. Besides, if I stay behind, and desert 
that band of the best and most eminent citizens, I must fail under 
the power of a single person, who.gives me many proofs indeed 
of being my friend, and whom, as you know, I had long ago 
taken care to make such from a suspicion of this very storm, 
which now hangs over us; yet it should be well considered, both 
how far I my venture to trust him, and supposing it clear, that I 
may trust him, vvhether it be consistent with the character of a 
firm and honest citizen to continue in that city, in which lie ha s 
borne the greatest honours, and performed the greatest acts, and 
where he is now invested with the most honourable priesthood, 
when it is to be attended with some danger, and perhaps w ith 
some disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the republic. These 
are the difficulties on the one side ; let us see what there .are on 
the other: nothing has hitherto been done hv our Pompey, either 
with prudence or courage ; I may add also nothing but what was 
contrary to my advice and authority : I will omit those old stories; 
how lie first nursed, raised and armed this man against the re- 
public ; now tie supported h..n in carrying *h is laws by violence, 
and without regard to the auspices; how he added t lie farther 
Gaul to bis government, made himself his son-in-law, assisted 
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augur in the adoption o( Clodius, was more zealous to restore me, 
than to prevent my being expelled ; enlarged the term of Caesar’s 
command, served him in all his affairs in bis absence, nay, in his 
third consulship, after he began to espouse the interests of the 
republic, how he insisted, that the ten tribunes should jointly pro- 
pose a law to dispense with his absence in suing for the consul- 
ship, which he confirmed afterwards by a law of his own, and 
Opposed the consul Marcellus, when he moved to put an end to 
his government on the first of March: but to omit, I say, all this, 
what can be more dishonourable, or shew a greater want of con- 
duct than this retreat, or rather shameful flight from the city? 
what conditions were not preferable to the necessity of abandon- 
ing our country? the conditions, I confess, were bail ; yet what 
can be worse than this? but Pompey, you will say, will reco- 
ver the republic: when? or what preparation is therefor it? 
is not all Picenum lost? is not the way left open to the city? is 
not all our treasure both public a private given up totbeenemy ? 
in a word, there is no party, no forces, no place of reudezvouse 
for the friends of the republic to resort to: Apulia is chosen for 
our retreat; the weakest and remotest part of Italy, which im«* 
plies nothing but despair, and a design of flying by the oppor- 
tunity of the sea, &c. In another letter, there is but one thing 
wanting,” says he, “ to-complete our friend’s disgrace; his failing 
to succour Domitius: nobody doubts but that he will come to 
his relief; yet I am not of that mind. Will he then desert such a 
citizen, and the rest, whom you know to be with him ? especially 
when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, unless all things 
deceive me, he will desert him: he is strangely frightened ; means 
nothing but to fly; yet you, for I perceive what your opinion is, 
think that I ought to follow this man. For my part, I easily 
know whom I ought to fly, not whom I ought to follow. As to 
that saying of mine, which you extol, and think worthy lo be 
celebrated, that I had rather been conquered with Pompey, than 
conquer with Caesar ; it is true, I still say so; but with such a 
Pompey as he than was, or as I took him to be: but as for this 
man, who runs a way, before he knows from whom, or whither; 
who has betrayed us and outs, given up his country, and is now 
leaving Italy ; if I bad rather be conquered with him, the thing 
is over, I am conquered. Sc c.” 

There was a notion, in the meanwhile, that universally pre- 
vailed through Italy, of Cesar’s cruel and revengeful temper, from 
which horrible effects were apprehended: Cicero himself was 
blrongly possessed with it, as appears from many of his letters, 
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where he seems to take it for granted that lie would be a second 
Phalaris, not a Pisistratus; a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This 
he inferred from the violence of his past life ; the nature of his 
present enterprise; and, above all, from the character of his friends 
and followers; who were, generally speaking, a needy, profligate, 
audacious crew ; prepared for every thing that was desperate. 
It was affirmed, likewise, with great confidence, that he had 
openly declared, that he was now coming to revenge the deaths 
of Cn. Carbo, M. Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom 
Pompey, when acting under Sy 11a, had cruelly put to death for 
their opposition to the Syllan cause. But there was no real 
ground for any of these suspicions; for Caesar, who thought ty- 
ranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses, and whose sole 
view it had been through life to bring his affairs to this crisis, 
and to make a bold push for empire, hail, from the observation of 
pa9t times, and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a maxim 
that clemency in victory was the best means of securing the sta- 
bility of it. Upon the surrender therefore of Corfinium, where 
h ; lad the first opportunity of giving a public specimen of him- 
-v.'i.'.j he shewed a noble example of moderation, by the generous 
o}*- .‘issionof Domitius, and all the other senators who fell into 
hit lands; among whom was Lentulus Spinther, Cicero’s parti- 
cular friend. This made a great turn in his favour, by easing 
people of the terrors which they had before conceived of him, and 
seemed to confirm what he affected every where to give out, that 
he sought nothing by the war but the security of his person and 
dignity. Pompey, on the other hand, appeared every day more 
and more despicable, flying before an enemy, whom bis pride 
and perverseness was said to have driven to the necessity of taking 
arms — “Tell me, I beg of you,” says Cicero, “what can be more 
wretched, than for the one to be gathering applause from the 
worst of causes, the other giving offence in the best? the one to 
be reckoned the preserver of his enemies, the other the deserter 
of his friends? and, in truth, though I have all the affection which 
X ought to have for our friend Cnaeus, yet I cannot excuse his not 
coming to the relief of such men: for if he was afraid to do it, 
what can be more paultry ? or if, as some think, lie thought to 
make his cause the more popular by their destruction, what can 
be more unjust?" &c. From this first experiment ot Caesar’s 
clemency, Cicero took occasion to send dmn a letter of compli- 
ment, and tp thank him particularly for bis generous treatment 
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of Lentulus, who, when consul, had been the chief anther of his 
restoration ; to which Caesar returned the following answer: 

t 

Cjssak, Emperor, to Cicero, Emperor. 

“ Youjudge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly known to you, 
that nothing is farther removed from me than cruelty; and, as T 
haveagreat pleasure from the thing itself, so I rejoice and tri- 
umph to find my act approved by you : nor does it at all move 
me, that those who were dismissed by me, are said to be gone 
away to renew the war against me; for I desire nothing more, 
than that I may always act like myself ; they like themselves. I 
wish that you would meet me at the city, that I may use your 
counsel and assistance as I have hitherto done in all things. 
Nothing, I assure you, is dearer to me than Dolabella ; I will owe 
this favour therefore to him: nor is it possible for him indeed 
to behave otherwise, such is his humanity, his good sense, and 
his affection to me. Adieu.*’ 

When Pompey, after the unhappy affair of Corfiniurn, found 
himself obliged to retire to Brundisium, and to declare, what ho 
never before directly owned, his design of quitting Italy, and car- 
rying the war abroad ; lie was very desirous to draw Cicero along 
with him, and wrote two letters to hirn at Formia*, to press him 
to come away directly : but Cicero, already much out of humour 
with him, was disgusted still the more by his short and negligent 
manner of writing, upon an occasion so important: t lie second of 
Pompey *s letters, with Cicero’s answer, will explain the present 
state of their affairs, and Cicero's sentiments upon them. 

Cn. Pom pei us Magnus, Proconsul, to M. Cicero, Emperor. 


“If you are in good health, I rejoice: I read your letter with 
pleasure : for I perceived in it your ancient virtue by your con- 
cern for the common safety. The consuls are come to the army, 
which I had in Apulia: I earnestly exhort you, by your singular 
and perpetual affection to the republic to come also to us, that 
by our joint advice we may give help and relief to the afflicted 
state. I would have you make the Appian way your road, and 
come in all haste to Brundisium. fake care of your health.** 
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M. Cicero, Emperor, to Cn. Magnus, Proconsul. 

“ When I sent that letter, which was delivered to you at Canu- 
sitim, I had no suspicion of your crossing the sen for the service 
of the republic, and was in great hopes that we should be able, 
either to bring about an accommodation, which to me seemed 
the most useful, or to defend the republic with the greatest dig- 
nity in Italy. In the mean time, before my letter reached you, 
being informed of your resolution, by the instructions which you 
sent to the consuls, I did not wait till I could have a letter from 
you, but set out immediately towards you with my brother and 
our children for Apulia. When we were come to Thcanum, 
vour fiiend C. Messius, and many others told us, that Caesar was 
on the road to Capua, and would lodge that very night at iEser- 
uia : I was much disturbed at it, because, if it was true, I not 
only took my journey to he precluded, but myself also to be cer- 
tainly a prisoner. 1 went on therefore to Gales with intent to 
stay there, till 1 ‘could learn from yEsernia the certainty of my 
intelligence: at Cales there was brought to me a copy of the 
letter, which you wrote to the consul Lentulus, with which you 
sent a copy also of one that you had received from Domitius, 
dated the eighteenth of February, and signified, that it was of 
great importance to the republic, that all the troops should be 
drawn together, as soon as possible to one place; yet so as to 
leave a sufficient garrison in Capua. Upon reading these letters 
L was of the same opinion with all the rest, that you were resolved 
to march to Corfinium with all your forces, whither, when Caesar 
lav before the town, I thought it impossible for me to come. 
Wh ; le this affair was in the utmost expectation, we were informed 
at one and the same time, both of what had happened at Corfi- 
nium, and that you were actually marching towards Brundisium: 
and when I and my brother resolved without hesitation to follow 
vou thither, we were advertised by many, who came from Sam- 
mum and Apulia, to take care that we did not fall into Cmsar’s 
hands, for that he was upon his march to the same places where 
our road lay, and would reach them sooner than we could pos- 
sibly do. This being the case, it did not seem ndviseable to me, 
or my brother, or any of our triends, to run the risk ot hinting, 
hot only ouraelvc3, but the republic, by our rashness : especially 
when we could not doubt, but that, if the journey had been false 
to us, we should not then be. able to overtake you. In the mean 
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while I received your letter dated from Cnnusium the twenty-first 
of February, in which you exhort me to come in all haste to 
Brundisium : but as I did not receive it till the twenty-ninth, I 
made no question but that yon were already arrived at Brundisi- 
iim, and all that road seemed wholly shut up to us, and vve our- 
selves as surely intercepted as those who were taken at Corfi- 
nium : for we did not reckon them only to be prisoners, who were 
actually fallen into the enemy's hands, but those too not less so, 
who happen to be enclosed within the quarters and garrisons of 
their adversaries. Since this is our case, I heartily wish, in the 
first place, that I had always been with you, as I then told you 
when I relinquished the command of Capua, which I did not do 
for the sake of avoiding trouble, but because I saw that the town 
could not be held without an army, and was unwilling that the 
same accident should happen to me, which to my sorrow lias hap- 
pened to some of our bravest citizens at Corfinium: but since it 
has not been my lotto be with you, I wish that 1 had been 
made privy to your counsels : for I could not possibly suspect, 
and should sooner have believed any thing, than that, for the good 
of the republic, under such a leader as you, we should not be 
able to stand our ground in Italy : nor do I blame your conduct, 
but lament the fate of the republic; and though I cannot com- 
prehend what it is which y ou have followed, yet I am not the less 
persuaded, that you have done nothing but with the greatest rea- 
son. You remember, I believe, what my opinion always was; 
first, to preserve peace even on bad conditions; then about leav- 
ing the city ; for as to Italy, you never intimated a tittle to me 
about it; but I do not take upon myself to think that my advice 
ought to have been followed ; I followed yours; nor that for the 
sake of the republic, of which I despaired, and which is now 
overturned, so as not to be raised up again without a civil and 
most pernicious war; I sought you; desired to be with you ; nor 
will I omit the first opportunity which offers of effecting it. I 
easily perceived, through all this affair that I did not satisfy those 
who are fond of fighting: for I made no scruple to own, that I 
wished for nothing so much as peace: not but that I had the 
tame apprehensions from it as they; but I thought them more 
loleiable than a civil war, then, after the war was begun, when 
1 saw that conditions of peace were offered to you, and a full 
and honourable answer given to them, I began to weigh and defi- 
beiate well upon my own conduct, which, considering your kind- 
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ness to me, I fancied that I should easily explain to your satis- 
faction : I recollected that I was the only man, who, for the 
greatest services to the public, had suffered a most wretched and 
cruel punishment: that I was the only one, who, if I offended 
hijm, to whom at the very time when you were in arms against 
him, a second consulship and most splendid triumph was offerer], 
should he involved again in all the same struggles ; so that my 
person seemed to stand always exposed as a public mark to the. 
insults of profligate citizens: nor did I suspect any of these things 
till I was openly threatened with them, nor was I so much afraid 
of them, if they were really to befal me, as I judged it prudent 
to decline them, if they could honestly be avoided. You see, in 
short, the state of my conduct while we had any hopes of peace; 
what has since happened deprived me of all power to doany thing: 
but to those whom 1 do not please I can easily answer, that I 
never was more a friend to C. Ctesar than they, nor they ever 
better friends to the republic than myself: the only difference 
between me and them is, that as they are excellent citizens,, ntul 
I not far removed from that character, it was mv advice to pro- 
i eed by way of treaty, which [ understood to be approved also by 
you ; th< irs by way of arms: and since this method has prevailed, 
it shall be my care to behave myself so, that the republic may 
not want in me the spiiitof a true citizen, nor you of a friend. 
Ad ieu. 

The disgust which Pompey's management had given him, and 
which he gently intimates in this letter, was the true reason why 
lie did not join him at this time: he had a mind to deliberate ti 
while longer before he took a step so decisive: this he owns to 
Atticus, where, alter recounting all the particulars in his own 
conduct, winch were the most l iablo to except ion, he adds, “ I 
have neither done nor omitted to do any thing which has not both 
a probthie and prudent excuse — and, in truth, was willing to 
consider a little longer what was right and fit forme to do.” The 
chief ground of bis deliberation was, that he still thoughta peace 
possible, in which erase Pompey and Caesar would be one again, 
and be bad no mind to give Caesar any cause to be an enemy to 
him, when he was become a friend to Pompey. 

While tilings were in this situation, Osar sent young Balbus, 
alter the consul JLentulns, to endeavour to persuade him to stay 
Italy,, and return to the city, by the offer of every thing that 
euuid temot him: he called upon Cicero on his way, who gives 
the Unloving account of it to Atticus: “young Balbus came r<> 
1,H ' on the twenty-fourth in the evening, running in all haste by 
Vo l, II. No. v>. II 
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private roads, after Lentulus, with letters atul instructions from 
Caesar, ami the oiler of any government, if lie will return to Rome ; 
but it will have no effect unless they happen to meet; he told me 
that Cirsar desired nothing so much as to overtake Pompey; 
which 1 believe; and to befriends with him again; which I do 
not believe ; and begin to fear, that all his clemency means nothing 
else at last but to give that one cruel blow. The elder Balbus 
writes me word, that Caesar wishes nothing more than to live 
in safetv, and yield the first rank to Pompey. You take him, 
I suppose, to be in earnest.” 

Cicero seems to think, that Lentulus might have been persuaded 
to slay, if Balbus and he bad met together ; for he had no opinion 
of the firmness of these consuls, but says of them both, on another 
occasion, that they were more easily moved by every wind, than 
a feather or a leaf. He received another letter soon after from 
Balbus, of which he sent, a copy to Atticus, “ that he might pity 
him,” he says, “ to see what a dupe they thought to make of 
him.*' 

Balbus to CiCF.no, Emperor. 

4t I conjure you, Cicero, to think of some method of making 
Cd-sar and Pompey friends again, who by the perfidy of certain per- 
sons are now divided: it is a work highly worthy of your virtue : 
take my word for it, CiEsar will not only be in your power, but 
think himself infinitely obliged toyou, if you would charge your- 
self with this affair. I should he glad if Pompey would do so 
too, hut in the present circumstances, it is what I wish rather 
than hope, that lie may be brought to any terms : but whenever lie 
gives over flying and fearing Ctesar, I shall not despair, that your 
j’uthoriiy may have its weight with him. Caesar takes it kindly, 
that you were for Lentulus’s staying in Italy, and it was the great- 
est obligation which you could confer upon me: fori love him 
as much as I do C?*?sar himself ; if he had suffered me to talk to 
him as freely as we used to do, and not so often shunned the op- 
portunities w hich I sought of conferring with him, I should have 
been less unhappy than I now am ; for assure yourself that no man 
can be more afflicted than I, to see one, who is dearer tome than 
invsel:, acting his part so ill in his consulship, that be seems to 
be any thing rather than a consul: but, should he be disposed to 
follow jour advice, ami take your word for Ciesar’s good inten- 
t ons, and I pass the rest of his consulship at Rome, I should 
begin to hope, that, by your authority, aud at his motion, Pompey 
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and Ciesar may he made one again with the approbation even cf 
the senate. Whenever this can be brought about, I shall think 
that I have lived long enough: you will entirely approve, I am 
sure, what Ciesar did at Corfiaium ; in an affair of that sort, 
nothing could fall out better, than that it should be transacted 
without blood. I am extremely glad, that my nephew’s visit 
was agreeable to you ; as to what he said on Caesar's part, and 
what Caesar himself wrote to you, I know Caesar to be very sin- 
cere in it, whatever turn bis affairs may take.” 

C&snr at the same time waa extremely solicitious, not so much 
to gain Cicero, for that was not to be expected, as to prevail with 
him to stand neuter. He wrote to him several times to that 
effect, and employed all their common friends to press him with 
letters on that head : who, by bis keeping such a distance at this 
time from Pompey, imagining that they had made some impression, 
began to attempt a second point with him, viz. to persuade him 
to come back to Rome, and assist in the councils of the senate, 
which Caesar designed to summon at his return from following 
Pompey; with this view, in the hurry of his march towards 
Brundisiurn, Csesar sent him the following letter. 

C/ksar, Emperor, to Cicero, Emperor. 

“When I had but just time to see our friend Furnius, nor 
could conveniently speak with, or bear lum, was in haste, and on 
my march, having sent the legions before me, yet I could not pass 
by without writing, and sending him to you with my thunks; 
though 1 have often paid this duty before, and seem likely to pay 
oftener, you deserve it so well of me. I desire of you in a 
special manner, that, as I hope to be in the city shortly, I may 
see you there, and have the benefit of your advice, your interest, 
your authority, your assistance in all tilings. But to return to the 
point : you will pardon the haste and brevity ot my letter, and 
b arn the rest from Furnius.” To which Cicero answered. 

Ciceho, Emperor, to C-esar, Emperor, 

“Upon reading your letter, delivered to me by Furnius, in 
which you pressed me to come to the city, I did not so much 
wonder at what you there intimated* ot \our desire u»u*e my ad- 
vice and authority, but was at a \o*s to find out v\har \ ou meant 
by my interest, and assistance : yet 1 flattered myseil into a per- 
suasion, that, out of your admirable and singular wisdom, you 
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are desirous to enter into some measures for establishing the 
peace and concord of the city ; and in that case I looked upon 
i5i v temper and character as fit enough to be employed in such a 
deliberation. If the case he so, and you have any concern for 
the safety of our friend Pompey, and of reconciling him to your- 
self, and to the republic, you will certainly find no man more 
proper for such a work than I am, who, from t lie very first, have 
always been the adviser of peace, both to him and thesenate; and 
since this recourse to arms, have not meddled with any part of 
the war, hut thought you to be really injured by it, while your 
enemies and enviers were attempting to deprive you of those 
honours which the Roman people had granted you. But, as at 
that, tune, I was not only a favourer of your dignity, hut an encou- 
rager also of others to assist you in it : so, now the dignity of 
Potnpev greatly affects me: for many years ago I made choice of 
you two, with whom to cultivate a particular friendship, and to 
be, as I now am, most strictly united. Wherefore I desire ol you, 
or rather beg and implore with all my prayers, that in the hurry 
of your cares you would indulge a moment to this thought, how 
by your generosity I may be permitted to shew myself an honest, 
grateful, pious man, in remembering an act of the greatest kind- 
ness to me. If this related only to myself, I should hope still to 
obtain it from you : but it concerns, J think botli your honour and 
the republic, that by your means I should be allowed to continue 
in a situation the best adapted to promote the peace of you two, 
ns well as the general concord of ail the citizens. After I had 
sent my thanks to you before on the account of Lentulus ; for 
giving safety to him who had given it to me ; yet, upon reading 
his letter, in which he expresses the most grateful sense of your 
liberality, I took myself to have received the same grace from you 
which lie had done; towards whom, if by this you perceive me 
so be ungrateful, let it be you care, I beseech you, that I may be 
so too towards Pompey/' 

Cicero was censured for some passages of this letter, which 
Caesar look care to make public, viz. the compliment on Caesar’s 
admirable wisdom; ami above all, the acknowledgment ofbis 
being injured by his adversaries in the present war: in excuse of 
which, lie says, “that he was not sorry for the publication of it, 
*' J r be himself had give n seveial copies of it; and, considering 
what had since happened, was pleased to have it known to the 
world how much he had always been inclined to peace ; and that, 
in urging Caesar to save his country, he thought it his business to 
V 8e such expressions as were the most likely to gain authority 
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with him, without fearing to be thought guilty of flattery, in 
urging him to an act for which he would gladly iiave thrown 
himself even at his feet.” 

He received another letter on the same subject, and about the 
same time, wiitten jointly by Balbus and Oppius, two of Caesar’s 
chief confidents. 


Baluus and Oppius to M. Cicero. 


€< f ['he advice, not only of little men, such as we are, but even 
of the greatest, is generally weighed, not by the intention of the 
giver, but the event ; yet, relying on your humanity, we will give 
you what we take to be the best, in the case about which you 
wrote to us; which, though it should not be found prudent, yet 
certainly flows from the utmost fidelity and affection to you. If 
vve did not know from Caesar himself, that, as soon as he comes 
to Rome, he will do what in our judgment, we think he ought to 
do, treat about a reconciliation between him and Pompey, we 
should give over exhorting you to come and take part in those de- 
liberations ; Unit by your help, who have a strict friendship with 
whern both, the whole affair may be settled with ease and dignity : 
or if, on the contrary, we believed that Ciesar would not do it, 
and knew that he was n solved upon a war with Pompey, we 
should never try to peisuade you to take arms against a man to 
whom you have the greatest obligations, in the same manner as 
we have always entreated you not to fight against Ciesar. But 
since at present we can only guess rather than know what Ctesar 
will do, we have nothing to oiler but this, that it dues not seem 
agreeable to your dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, 
when you are intimate with them both, to take arms against 
either: and this we do not doubt but Ctesar, according to ins hu- 
manity, will highly approve: yet if you judge proper, we will 
write to him, to let us know what he will really do about it; and 
if he returns us answer, will presently send you notice, what we 
think of it, and give you our word, that we will advise only what 
we take to be most suitable to your honour, not to Ctesar’s views ; 
and are persuaded, that Osar, out of his indulgence to his friends, 
.will be pleased with it.’* This joint letter was followed by a 
separate one from Jialbus. 
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“ Immediately after I had sent the letter from Oppius and my- 
self, I received one from Caesar, of winch I have sent you a copy ; 
whence you will perceive how desirous he is of peace, and to be 
reconciled with Pompey, and how far removed from all thoughts 
of cruelty. It gives me an extreme joy, as it certainly might to do, 
to see him in these sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, ami 
your piety, I am entirely of the same mind, my dear Cicero, with 
you, that you cannot, consistently with your character and duty, 
bear arms against a man to whom you declare yourself so greatly 
obliged: that C&sar will approve this resolution, I certainly 
know, from his singular humanity ; and that you will perfectly 
satisfy him, by taking no part in the war against him, nor joining 
yourself to his adversaries: this he will think sufficient, not only 
from you, a person of such dignity and splendour, but has allowed 
it even to me, not to be found in that camp, which is likely to 
be formed against Lentulus and Pompey, from whom I have re- 
ceived the greatest obligations: it was enough,” he said, “ if I 
performed my part to him in the city and the gown, which I 
might perform also to them if I thought fit: wherefore I now 
manage all Lentulusks aifairs at Rome, and discharge my duty, 
my fidelity, my piety, to them both; yet in truth I do not take 
the hopes of an accommodation, though now so low, to he quite 
desperate, since Casar is in that mind in which we ought to wish 
him: one thing would please me, if you think it proper, that you 
would write to him, and desire a guard from him ns you did from 
Pompey, at the time of Milo’s trial, with my approbation : I will 
undertake for him, if I rightly know Caisar, that he will sooner 
pay a regard to your dignity, than to his own interest. How pru- 
dently I write these things, I know not; but this I certainly 
know; that whatever I write, I write out of singular love and af- 
fection to you : for (let me die, so as Gkesar may hut live) if I 
have not so great an esteem for you, tint few are equally dear to 
me. When you have taken any resolution in this affair, I wish 
that you would let me know it, for [ am exceedingly solicit- 
ous that you should discharge your duty to them both, which in 
truth I am confident you will discharge. Take care of your 
health.” 

The offer of a guard was artfully insinuated; for while it car- 
ried an appearance of honour and respect to Cicero’s person, it 
must necessarily have made him Ciesar’s prisoner, and deprived 
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him of the liberty of retiring, when he found it proper, out of 
Italy : hut he was too wise to be caught by it; or to be mover! in 
any manner by the letters themselves, to entertain the least thought 
of going to Rome, since, to assist in the senate, when Poinpey 
and the consuls were driven out of it, was in reality to take part 
against them. What gave him a more immediate uneasiness, was 
the daily expectation of an interview with Caesar himself, who 
was now returning to Bruudisium by the road of Form ite, where 
he then resided ; for though he would gladly have avoided him it 
he could have contrived to do it decently, yet to leave the place 
just when Caesar was coming to it, could not fail of being inter- 
preted as a particular affront; he resolved therefore to wait for 
him, and toad on the occasion with a firmness and gravity which 
became his tank and character. 

They met, as he expected, and he sent Atticus the following 
account of what passed between them ; “My discourse with him/* 
Bays he, “ was such as would rather make him think well of me, 
than thank me. 1 stood firm in refusing to go to Rome; hut was 
deceived in expecting to find him easy: for I never saw any one 
less so; he was condemned, he sail), by my judgment : and if I 
did not come, otheis would be the more backward : I told him that 
their case was very different f rom mine. After many things said 
on both sides, he bade me come however and try to makepeace/* 
“ Shall l do it,” says I, “ in my ow n way ?” “Do you imagine,” 
replu-d he, “ that 1 will prescribe toyou?” “I will move the senate 
then/* says 1, “fora decree against your going to Spain, or trans- 
porting your troops into Greece, and say a great deal besides in 
bewailing the case of Pompey “I will not allow,” replied he, 
“such things to be said “Sol thought,” says I, “and for that 
reason will not come; because I must either say them, ami many 
more, which I cannot help saying, if I am there, or not come at 
all/* 'The result was; that, to shift off the discourse, he wished 
me to consider of it ; which I could not refuse to do, and so we 
parted. I am persuaded that he is not. pleased with me; but I 
am pleased with myself; which I have not been before of a long 
time. As for the rest; good gods, what a crew he has with him*, 
what a hellish baud, as you call them! — what a deplorable affair! 
what desperate troops! what a lamentable thing, to see Servius’s 
son, and Titinius’s, with many more of their rank in that camp 
which besieged Pompey! he has six legions; wakes at all hours; 
fears nothiug; I see no end of this calamity. Mis declaration at 
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i/je test, which I bad a/oMfi Aigot, vas odious; (fiat ,7 Ae ma 
not perm it la I to use my advice, he would USC such US lie could 
wet from others, and pursue all measures which were for his ser- 
vice.” From this conference, Cicero went directly toArpinum, 
and there invested his son, at t lie age of sixteen, with the manly 
gown; lie resolved to carry him along with him to Pompey ’s 
camp, and thought it proper to give him an air of manhood before 
he euFsted him into the war; and since he could not perform 
that ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige his countrymen by cele- 
brating this festival in his nativecity. 

While Civsar was on the road towards Rome, young Quintus 
Cicero, the nephew, a fiery giddy youth, privately wrote to offer 
bis service, with a promise of some information concerning his 
uncle; upon which, being sent for and admitted to an audience, 
be assured Caesar, that his unde was utterly disaffected to all his 
measures, and determined to leave Italy and go to Pompey. 'The 
boy was tempted to this rashness by the hopes of a considerable 
present, and gave much uneasiness by it both to the father and the 
unde, who had reason to fear some ill consequence from it : but 
Caesar, desiring still to divert Cicero from declaring against him, 
and to quiet the apprehensions which he might entertain for what 
was past, took occasion to signify to him, in a kind letter from 
Rome, “ that he retained no resentment of his refusal to come tc 
the city, though Tuilus and Seiviua complained that he had not 
shewn the tame indulgence, to them," — ridiculous men,’* says 
deem, "who, after sending their sons to besiege Pompey at 
Brundidum, pretend to lie scrupulous about going to the senate.'’ 

Cicero’s behaviour, however, and residence in those villas of 
ins, w (licit were nearest to the sea, gave rise to a general report, 
that he was waiting only for a wind to carry him over to Pom- 
pey; upon v. Inch Ciesar sent him another pressing letter, to trv, 
if possible, to dissuade him from that step. 

(kr.SAii, Kmperor, to Cickro, Kmperor, 

“Though T never imagined that you would do any thing rashly 
or imprudently, yet, moved by common report, I thought proper 
to write to ) mi, and beg of you, by our mutual affection, that yon 
would not run to a declining came, whither von did not think 
tu to go while it stood firm. For you will do the greatest injury 
to our friendship, and consult hut ill for yourself, if you do not 
id low uhcic lot tunc calls: lor all things seem to have succeeded 
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most prosperously for us, most unfortunately for them: nor will 
you be thought to have to! need the cause, (since that was the 
same, when you chose to withdraw yourself from the r counsels] 
but to have condemned some act of mine; than which you can do 
nothing tint could affect me more sensibly, and what 1 heg, by 
the rigts of our friendship, that you would not do. Lastly, what 
is more agreeable to the character of an honest, quiet man, and 
good citizen, than to retire from civil broils ? from which some, 
who would gladly have none it, have been deterred by an appre- 
hension of danger: but you, after a full testimony of my life, and 
trial of my friendship, will find nothing more safe or reputable 
than to keep yourself clear from all this contention. The Kith of 
April, on the road.” 

Antony also, whom Ca?sar left to guard Italy in his absence, 
wrote to him to the same purpose, and on the same day. 

Antoni us. Tribune of the People, and Propretor, to 
Ci cl no. Emperor. 

If I had not a great esteem for you, and much greater indeed 
than you imagine, I should not he concerned at the report which 
is spread of you, especially when 1 take it to be but false. But, 
out of the excess of my affection, 1 cannot d tssembie, that, even a 
report, though false, makes some impression on me. I cannot 
believe that you ate preparing to cross the sea, when you have 
such a value for J bdabella, and your daughter Tullia, that excel- 
lent woman, and are so much valued by us ail, to whom in truth 
your dignity and honour are almost dearer than to yourself, yet I 
did not think it the part of n friend not to be moved by the d is- 
coimm even of ill-designing men, and wrote this with the greater 
inclination, as L take my part to he the more difficult on the ac- 
count of our late coldness, occasioned; rather by my jealousy, than 
any injury from you. For I desire you to assure yourself, that 
nobody is dearer to me than you, excepting my Cwsar, and that 
I know also that Cwsar reckons M. Cicero in the first class of his 
friends. Wherefore I beg of you, my Cicero, that you will keep 
yourself free and umletei mined, and despise the fidelity of that 
man who first did you an injury, that he might afterwards do 
you a kindness; nor fly from him, who, though he should not 
love you, winch is impossible, yet will always desire to see yon 
in safety and splendour. I have sent Caipurniusto you web ibis, 
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the most intimate of my friends, that you might perceive tht 

great concern which I have for your life and dignity.’' 

Cielius also wrote to him on the same subject; but finding, by 
some hints in Cicero’s answer, that he was actually preparing to 
run away to Pompey, he sent him a second letter, in a most pa- 
thetic, or, as Cicero calls it, lamentable strain, in hopes to work 
upon him by alarming all his fears. 

C.elius to Ci c KUO. 

“teeing in a consternation at your letter, by which you shew 
that you are meditating nothing but what is dismal, yet neither 
tell me directly what it is, nor wholly hide it from me, [presently 
wrote this toyon. By all your fortunes, Cicero, by yourchildren, 

I beg and beseech you, not to take any step injurous to your 
safety : for I call the gods and men, and our friendship, to witness, 
that what I have told, and forewarned you of, was not any vain 
conceit of my own, but after I had talked with Caesar, and under- 
stood from him, how he resolved to act after his victory, I in- 
formed you of what I had learnt. If you imagine that his con- 
duct will always be the same, in dismissing his enemies, and offer- 
ing conditions, you are mistaken: he thinks and even talks of 
nothing but what is fierce and severe, and is gone away much out 
of humour with the senate, and thoroughly provoked by the op- 
position which lie has met with, nor will there beany room for 
mercy. Wherefore, if you yourself, your only son, your house, 
you r remaining hopes, be dear to you: if I, if the worthy man, 
v<iur son-in-law, have any weight with you, you should not desire 
to overturn our fortunes, and force us to hate or to relinquish that 
c ause in which our safely consists, or to entertain an impious 
wish against yours. Lastly, reflect on this, that you have already 
giw n all the offence which you can give, by staying so long be- 
hind; and now to declare against a conqueror, whom you would 
not offend, while his cause was doubtful, and to flv after those 
who run away, with whom you would not join, while they were in 
condition to resist, is the utmost folly. Take rare, that, while you 
are ashamed not to approve yourself one of the best citizens, you 
be, not too hasty in determining what is the best. But if I cannot 
wholly prevail with you, yet wait at least till you know we suc- 
ceed in Spain, which I now tell you will be ours as soon ns Ca?sar 
corner thither. What hopes they may have when Spain is lost, I 
know not ; and what your view can be, in acceding to a desperak 
cause, by my faith I cannot find out. As to the thing, which 
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you discover to me by your silence about it, Cwsar bus been in - 
formed of it; and, after the first salutation, told me presently what 
he hud heard of you : I denied that I knew *any thing of the mat- 
ter, but begged of him to write to you in a manner the most ef- 
fectual to make you stay. He carries me with him into Spain, if 
he did not, I would run away to you wherever you are, before I 
tame to Rome, to dispute this point with yon in person, and hold 
you fast even by force. Consider, Cicero, again and again, that 
you may not utterly ruin both you and yours; that you may not 
knowingly and willingly throw yourself into difficulties, whence 
you see noway to extricate yourself. But if either the reproaches 
of the better sort touch you, or you cannot bear theinsoleneeand 
haughtiness of a certain set of men, I would advise you to chuse 
some place remote from the war, till these contests be over, which 
will soon be decided : if you do this, I shall think that you have 
done wisely, and you will not offend Cipsar.” 

Cielius’s advice, as well as his practice, wa9 grounded upon a 
maxim, which he had before advanced in a letter to Cicero, M that, 
in a public dissension, as long as it was carried on by civil 
methods, one ought to take the honester side ; but when it came 
to arms, the stronger ; and to judge that the best which was the 
safest.” Cicero was not of his opinion, but governed himself in 
this, as he generally did, in all other cases, by a contrary rule; 
that where our duty and safety interfere, we should adhere always 
to what is right, whatever danger we incur by it.” 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days about this time 
on his way towards Sicily, the command of which Caesar had 
committed to him. Their conversation turned on the unhappy 
condition of the times, and the impending miseries of the war, in 
which Curio was open, and without any reserve, in talking of 
Ca?sar*s views: he exhorted Cicero to chuse some neutral place 
for his retreat; assured him, that Ctesar would be pleased with 
it; offered him all k inti of accommodation and safe passage 
through Sicily; made not the least doubt, but that Caesar would 
soon be master of Spain, and then follow Pompey with his whole 
force; and that Pompcy’s death would be the end of the war: 
but confessed withal, that he saw no prospect or glimmering of 
hope for the republic: said, that Cx*sar was so provoked by the 
tribune Metellus at Rome, that he had a mind to have killed him, 
as many of his friends advised; that if he had done it, a great 
slaughter would have ensued ; that his clemency flowed, not from 
hie natural disposition, but because he thought it popular ; and if 
he once lost the affections of the people, he would be cruel : that 
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he was disturbed to see the people so disgusted by bis seizing the 
public treasure; and^ though he had resolved to speak to them 
before he left Rome, yet he durst not venture upon it for fear of 
some affront ; and went away at last much discomposed,” 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey to Caesar, is 
censured more than once by Cicero, as one of the blunders of his 
friends: but it is a common case in civil dissensions, for the 
honesler side, through the fear of discrediting their cause by any 
irregular act, to ruin it by an unseasonable moderation. The 
public money was kept in the temple of Saturn; and the consuls 
contented themselves with carrying avvav the keys, fancying, that 
the sanctity of the place would secure it from violence ; especially 
when the greatest part of it was a fund of a sacred kind, set apart 
by the laws for occasions only of the last exigency, or the terror 
of a Gallic invasion. Poinpey was sensible of the mistake, when 
it was too late, and sent instructions to the consuls to go hack 
and fetch away this sacred treasure: but (kesar was then too far 
advanced, that they durst not venture upon it ; and Leutulus 
coldly sent bun word, that he himself should first march against 
Ckesar into Picenum, that they might be able to do it with safety. 
Caesar had none of these scruples; but, as soon as lie came to 
Rome, ordeied the door of the temple to be broken open, and the 
money to be seized for his own use; and had like to have killed 
the tribune Metellus, who, trusting to the authority of his office, 
was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. He found there an 
immense treasure, both in coin and wedges of gold, reserved from 
the spoils of conquered nations from the time even of t he Punic 
war: “for the republic/’ as Pliny says, “ hail never been richer 
than it was at this day.” 

Ciceio was now impatient to be gone, and the more so, on ac- 
count of the inconvenient pomp ot his laurel, and licturs, and 
stile of emperor; which, in a time of that, jealousy and distraction, 
exposed him too much to the eyes of the public, as well as to the 
taunts and raillery of his enemies. He resolved to cross the sea 
to Pompcy; jet, knowing all his motions to be narrowly watched, 
took pains to conceal his intention, especially from Antony, who 
resided at this time in his neighbourhood, and kept a strict eye 
upon him. He sent him word therefore by letter, that he had no 
design against Caesar: that he remembered his friendship, and 
his son-in-law Dolabeda ; that it he had other thoughts, he could 
easily have been with Pompey; that his chief reason for retiring 
to avoid the uneasiness of appearing in public wi'th the for- 
mality of his lutors.” But Antony wrote him a surly answer; 
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which Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a copy of it to 
Attic us, “to let him see,” he says, how tyrannically it was 
drawn. 

“How sincere is your way of acting? for he who has a mind 
to stand neuter, stays at home ; lie, who goes abroad, seems to 
pass a judgment on the one side or the other. But it does not 
belong to me to determine, whether a man may go abioad or not. 
Ccusar has imposed this task upon me, not to suffer any man logo 
»ut of Italy. Wherefore it signifies nothing lor me to approve 
,our resolution, if I have no power to indulge you m it. i would 
nave you write to Caisar, and ask that favour of him: I do not 
doubt but you will obtain it, especially since you promise to re- 
tain a regard for our friendship. 

Alter this letter, Antony never came to see him, but sent an 
excuse, that he was ashamed to do it, because he took him to br- 
.mgry with him, giving him to understand at the same time bv 
Yrebatius, that he had special orders to observe his motions. 

These letters give us the most sensible proof of the high esteem 
and credit in which Cicero flourished at this time in Rome: 
when, in a contest for empire, which force alone was to decide, 
we see the chiefs on both sides so solicitous to gain a man tc 
their party, who had no peculiar skill inarms or talants for wai : 
but Ins name and authority was the acquisition which the; 
sought; since, whatever was the fate of their arms, the world, 
they knew, would judge better of the cause which Cicero es- 
poused. 

The same letters will confute likewise in a great measure the com- 
mon opinion of his want of resolution in all cases of diliicultv, 
since no man could shew a greater than he did on the present 
occasion, when, against the importunities of ins friends, and all 
the invitations of a successful power, he chose to follow t life L 
cause which he thought the best, though he knew it to be tlu; 
weakest. 

During Cesar’s absence in Spain, Antony, who had nobody to 
controul him at borne, gave a free course to his natural disposition, 
and indulged himself without reserve in all the excess of lewd ness 
and luxury. Cicero,. describing his usual equipage in travelling 
about Italy, says, “ be carries with him in an open chaise the 
famed actress Cytheris; his wife follows in a second, with seven 
other close litters, full of his whores and boys. See by what base 
hands we fall; and doubt, if you can, whether Ctesar, let him 
come vanquished or victorious, will not make cruel work amongst 
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us at his return. For my part, if I cannot get a ship, I will take 
a boat to transport myself out of their reach ; hut I shall tell you 
more after I have had a conference with Antony. Among An- 
tony’s other extravagancies, he had the insolence to appear some- 
times in public, with his mistress Cytheris in a chariot drawn by 
lions. Cicero, alluding to this, in a letter to Atticus, tells him 
jocosely, that he need not be afraid of Antony’s lions ; for though 
the beasts were so tierce, the master himself was very tame. 

Pliny speaks of this fact, “as a designed insult on the Roman 
people; as if, by the emblem of t he lions, Antony intended to 
give them to understand, th3t the fiercest spirits of them would 
be forced to submit to the yoke.” Plutarch also mentions it ; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Pharsalia, though it 
is evident, from this hint of it given by Cicero, that it happened 
long before. 

Whilst Cicero continued at Forniiae, deliberating on the mea- 
sures of his conduct, he formed several political thesis, adapted 
to the circumstances of the times, for the amusement of his soli- 
tary hours; “ Whether a man ought to stay in his country, when 
it was possessed by a tyrant. Whether one ought not by all 
means to attempt the dissolution of the tyranny though the city 
on that account was exposed to the utmost hazard ; whether 
there was not cause to he afraid of the man who should dissolve 
it, lest he should advance himself into the other’s place; whether 
we should not help our country by the methods of peace, rather 
than war : whether it be the part of a citizen to sit still in a neu- 
tral place, while his country is oppressed, or to run all hazards for 
the sake of the common liberty; whether one ought to bring a 
war upon his city, and besiege it, when in the hands of a tyrant 2 
whether a man, not approving the dissolution of a tyranny by 
war, ought not to join himself however to the best citizens; whe- 
ther one ought to act with his benefactors and friends, though 
they do not in his opinion take right measures for the public in- 
terst; whether a man, who has done great servicesto his country, 
and for that reason has been envied and cruelly treated, i 9 still 
bound to expose himself to fresh dangers for it, or may not be 
permitted at last to take care of himself and his family, and give 
up all political matters to themenof power— by exercising myself, 
says he, in these questions, and examining them on the one side 
and the other, I relieve my rnind from its present anxiety, and 
draw out something which may be of use fo me,” 
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From the time of his leaving the city, together with Pompey 
and the senate, there passed not a single day iri which he did not 
write one or more letters to Atticus, the only friend whom he 
trusted with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters it ap- 
pears, that the sum of Attictis’s advice to him agreed entirely 
with his own sentiments, that if Pompey remained in Italy, he 
ought to join with him; if not, should stay behind, and expect 
what fresh accidents might produce. 'Phis was what Cicero had 
hitherto followed ; and as to his future conduct, though he seems 
sometimes to be a little wavering and irresolute, yet the result of 
his deliberations constantly turned in favour of Pompey. II ts per- 
sonal affection for the man, preference of his cause, the reproaches 
of the better sort, who began to censure his tardiness, and above 
all his gratitude for favours received, which had ever the greatest 
weight with him, made him resolve at all adventures to run after 
bito ; and though he was displeased with his management of the 
war, and without any hopes ol his success; though he knew him 
before to be 110 politician, and now perceived him, he says, to be 
no general; yet with all his faults, he could not endure the 
thought of deserting him, nor hardly forgive himself for staying 
so long behind him ; “ For as in love,’* says he, “any thing dirty 
and indecent in a mistress will stitle it for the present, so the de- 
formity of Pom:>ey*s conduct put me out of humour with him, 
but now that he is gone, my love revives, and I cannot bear his 
absence, 

What held him still a while longer was the tears of his family, 
and the remonstrances of his daughter Tullia ; who entreated him 
to wait only the issue of the Spanish war, and urged it as the 
advice of Atticus. He was passionately fond of this daughter; 
and with great reason ; for she was a woman of singular accom- 
plishments, with the utmost affection and piety to him; speaking 
of her to Atticus, “ how admirable, 1 * says be, “ is her virtue? 
how does she bear the public calamity ! how, her domestic dis- 
gusts! what a greatness of mind did she shew at my parting from 
them! in spite of the tenderness of her love, she wishes me to 
do nothing but what is right, and for my honour.** But as to the 
affair of Spain, he answered, “ that whatever was the fate of it, it 
could not alter the case with regard to himself ; for if Caesar should 
be driven out of it, his journey to Pompey would be less welcome 
and reputable, since Curio himself would run over to him; or if 
the war was drawn into length, there would be no end of waiting ; 
or lastly, if Pompey *s army should be beaten, instead oi sitting 
still, as they advised, he thought just the contrary, and should 
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chose rather to run away from the violence of such a victory . 
He resolved, therefore, lie says, to act nothing craftily : hut what- 
ever became of Spain, to find out Pompey as soon as he could, in 
conformity to Scion’s law, who made it. capital for a citizen not to 
take part in a civil dissension.’* 

Before his going off, Servius Sulpicius sent him word from 
Horne, that he 'had n great desire to have a conference with him, 
to consul! in common what measures they ought to take. Cicero 
consented to ii, in hopes to find Servius in the same mind with 
himself, and to have his company to Pompey’s camp; for, in an- 
swer to his message, he intimated his own intention of leaving 
Italy; and if Servius was not in the same resolution, advised him 
to save himself the trouble of the journey, though, if he had any 
thing of moment to communicate, he would watt for his coming. 
But at their meeting he found him so timorous and desponding, 
and so full of scruples upon every thing which was proposed* t hr 
instead of pressing him to the same conduct with himself, he 
found it necessary to conceal his own design from him ; “Of all 
the men,’* says he, “whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
..ownrd than C. Marvllus, w ho laments his having been consul : 
and urges Antony to hinder my going, that he himself may stay 
v/Jth a better grace. 

Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself of Sicily, 
thought fit. to quit that pu>t, and yield up tin? island to Curio, 
.ho came likewise to seize it on ( ‘what's part with a superior 
three. Cicero was much scandalised at Cato's conduct, being 
persuaded that he might have held his possession without ditl'j- 
eulty, and that all honest men would have Hocked to bin), espe- 
cially when Pompey’s fleet was so near to support him : for ii 
that had but once appeared on the coast, and begun to act. Cum- 
himself, as he confessed, would have run away the first. “I wish,’ 
says Cicero, “ that Cotta may hold out Sardinia, as it is said he 
will : for if so, how base will Cato's act appear. 

In these circumstances, while he was preparing all tilings foi 
his voyage, and waiting only for a fair wind, lie removed from hi.- 
Cuman to his Pompeian villa beyond Naples, which, not being* 
so commodious for an emharkment, would help to lessen the sus- 
picion of ins intended flight. Here he received a private message 
from the officers of three cohorts, which were in garrison at Pom- 
peii, to beg leave to wait upon him the day following, in order 
to deliver up their troops and the. town into his hands; but in- 
stead of listening to the overture, he slipt away the next morning 
heioie day, to avoid seeing them; since such a force, or a greater. 
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could be of no service there; and lie was apprehensive that it 
was designed only as a trap tor him* 

Thus pursuing at last the result of all his deliberations, and 
preferring the c onsideration of duty to that of his safety, he em- 
barked to follow Pompey ; and though, from .he nature of the 
war, he plainly saw and declared, “ that it was a contention only 
for rule; yet he thought Pompey the modcster, hom-ster, and 
juster king of the two; and, if he did not conquer, that the very 
name of the Roman people would he extinguished : or, tf he did, 
that it would still he after the manner and pattern of Sy 11a, with 
ouch cruelty and blood.” With these melancholy reflections 
he set sail on the eleventh of June, “rushing,” as he tells us, 
“ knowingly and willingly into voluntary destruction, and doing 
just what cattle do, when driven by any force, running after those 
of his own kind : for as the ox,” says he ‘‘ follows the herd, so I 
follow the honest, or those at least who are called so, though it be 
to certain ruin.” As to his brother Quintus, he was far from 
cLsirmg his company in this (light, that he pressed him to stay 
iu Italy on account oi Ins personal obligations to (acsar, ami the 
relation that he had borne to him: yet Quintus would not be left 
behind; but declared, “that lie would follow his brother, whi- 
thersoever he should lead, and think that party right which he 
should ch use for him.” 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence of the war into 
which he was entering, was, to see Pompev, on all occasions, af- 
fecting to imitate Syllii, and to hear him often say, with a supe- 
rior air, “could Sy 1 la do such a thing, and cannot I do itr” — as 
n determined to make Sylla’s victory the pattern of hi? own. lie 
was now iu much the same circumstances in which diat con- 
queror had once been ; sustaining the cause of the senate by bis 
arms, and treated as an enemy by those who possessed l:a!v ; and 
ns he flattered himse lf with the same good fortune, so lie was me- 
ditating the same kind of return, and threatening ruin and pro- 
scription to all his cnemms. This frequently shocked Cicero, as 
we find from many of his letters, to consider with what cruelty 
rmd effusion of civil blood the success even of his friends would 
certainly be attended. 

Vro have no account of the manner and circnmstatves id' his 
voyage, or by what coiiim* be steered ‘towards Dyrrhaehimn: for, 
‘dter his having lutlv, all h is correspondence with-it was in great 
treasure cut off, so that, from June, in which he sailed, we find an 
intermission of about nine months in the series of his letters, ami 
liot ,1)0 »e than four of them writteu to Atticus during the eonti- 
Vol. II. No. b'i. K 
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nuance of the war. He arrived however safely in Pompey *s camp 
with his son, his brother, and nephew, committing the fortunes 
of the whole family to the issue cf that cause : and, that he might 
make some amends for coming so late, and gain the greater au- 
thority with his party, he furnished Pompey, who was in great 
want of money, with a large sum, out of his own stock, for the 
public service. 

But, as he entered into the war with reluctance, so he found 
nothing in it but * hat increased bis disgust: disliked every thing 
which they had one, or designed to do; saw nothing good 
amongst them bt their cause; and that theirown councils would 
ruin them ; for at- the chiefs of the party, trusting to the supe- 
rior fame and authority of Pompey, and dazzled with thcsplendour 
of the troops, which the princes of the east had sent to their as- 
sistance, assured themselves of victory ; and, without reflecting 
on the different characters of the two armies, would hear et 
nothing but fighting. It was Cicero's business, therefore, to dis- 
courage this wild spirit, and to represent the hazard of the war, 
the force of Osar, and the probability of his beating them, ifevt. r 
they ventured a battle with him; but all his remonstrances were 
slighted, and he himself reproached as timorous and cowardly, by 
the other leaders ; though nothing afterwards happened to them 
hut what he hnd often foretold. This soon made him repent o« 
embarking in a cause so imprudently conducted ; and it added to 
his discontent, to find himself even blamed by Cato for coming to 
them at all; and deserting that neutral post, which might have 
given him the better opportunity of bringing about an accommo- 
dation. 

In this disagreeable situation he declined all employment, and 
finding h is counsels wholly slighted, resumed Ins usual way ol 
raiiiery, and, what he could not dissuade by his authority, endea- 
voured to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave occasion af- 
terwards to Antony, in a speech to the senate, to censure the levity 
of his behaviour in the calamity of a civil war, and to reflect, nr; 
only upon his fears, but the unseasonableuess also of his jokes: 
to which Cicero answered, “ that though their camp indeed was 
full of care and anxiety, yet, in circumstances the most turbulent . 
there were certain moments of relaxation, which all men, who 
had any humanity in them, were glad to lay hold on: but whih 
Antony reproached him both with dejection and joking at the 
same time, ft was a sure proof that be had observed a proper tem- 
per and mojcr.it «ou in them both. 
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Young Brutus was also in Pompey’s camp, where he distin- 
guished himself by a peculiar zeal: which Cicero mentions as the 
more remarkable, because he had always professed an irrecon" 
cilcable hatred to Pompey, as to the murderer of his father. But 
be followed the cause, not the man; sacrificing all his resentments 
t o the service of his country, and looking now upon Pompey as 
rhe general of the republic, and the defender of their common 
liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never speaks of Pompey’s 
conduct but as a perpetual succession of blunders. His first step 
of leaving Italy was condemned indeed by all, but particularly by 
Atticus; yet to us at this distance, it seems not only to have 
been prudent but necessary. What shocked people so much at 
it, was the discovery that it made of his weakness and want of 
preparation; and, after the security which he had all along af- 
fected, and the defiance so often declared against his adversary, it 
made him appear contemptible to run away at last on the first 
approach of Caesar : “ Did you ever see, (says Cadius,) a more 
vily creature than this Pompey of yours ; who, after raising all 
this bustle, is found to be such a trifler? or did you ever read or 
hear of a man more vigorous in action, more temperate in victory, 
than our Ciesar r” 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Caesar found it con- 
venient to go after him; during which time, he had gathered <\ 
vast fleet from all the maritime states and cities dependent on the 
empire, without making any use of it to distress an enemy who 
had no fleet at all: he suffered Sicily and Sardinia to fall into 
Ca'sar’s hands without a blow; and the important town of Mar- 
seilles, after having endured a long siege for its affection to his 
cause: but his capital error was the giving up Spain, and neg- 
lecting to put himself at the head of the best army that he had, 
i n a country devoted to his interests, and commodious for the 
operations of his naval force : when Cicero first heard of this re- 
solution, he thought it monstrous : and in truth, toe committing 
that war to his lieutenants against the superior genius and ascend- 
ant of Ciesar, was the ruin of his best troops arid hopes at once. 

Some have been apt to wonder, why Caesar, alter forcing Pom- 
pey out of Italy, instead of crossing the sea after him, when he 
was in no condition to resist, should leave him for the space of a 
year to gather armies and fleets at life leisure, and strengthen him- 
self with all the forces of the east. But Ca*sar had good reasons 
b*r what he did ; he knew, that all the troops, which could bo 
drawn together from those countries, were no match for Ins; that 
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if he had pursued him directly to Greece, and driven him out of 
it, as he had done out of Italy, he should have driven mm pro* 
bably into Spain, where of alt places he desired ih. . «•.-! *t> meet 
him; and therein all events Pompey had a sme as long 

as it was possessed by a lirm and veteran am. y ; winch it was 
Caesar's business therefore to destroys in the first place, or he could 
expect no success from the war; ami there was no opportunity of 
destroying it so favourable, as w hen Pompey himself was at such 
a distance from it. This was the reason of his marching back 
with so much expedition to find, as he said, “ an army w ithout a 
general, and return to a general without an army.’’ The event 
shewed, that he judged right ; for within forty days from the first 
sigh t of his enemy in Spain, he made himself master ot the whole 
province. 


A. Urb, 70 S, Cic. 59, Coss.—C, Julius C;csar U, P. Scrvilius Valia Isauricus, 

After the reduction of Spain, he was created dictator by M, Le- 
pidus, then pietor at Rome, and by his dictatorial power declared 
himself consul, with 1\ Scrvilius Isauricus; but lie was no sooner 
invested with this office, than lie marched to Brtindisium, and 
embarked on the fourth of January, in order to find out Pompey. 
The carrying about in his person the supreme dignity of the em- 
pire, added no small authority to his cause, by making the cities 
and states abroad more cautious of acting against him, or giving 
them a better pretence at least for opening their gates to the con- 
sul of Home. Cicero, all this while, despairing of any good fron 
the war, had been using all his endeavours to dispose his friends 
to peace, till Pompey forbade any farther mention of it in council, 
decHring, that he valued neither life nor country, for which he 
must he indebted to Ckrsar, ns the world must take the case to b c* 
should he accept any conditions in his present circumstancer.” 
lie was sensible that he had hitherto been acting a contemptible 
par! , and done nothing equal to the great name which he had ac- 
mred in the world; and \\ as determined therefore, to retrieve 
his leujuur be I ore he laid down his arms, by the destruction of 
I:,* adversary, or to perish in the attempt. 

During the blockade of Dy rrhnchium, it was a current notion, 
n Cajsar’s army, that Pompey would draw off his troops into his 
ship:*, ami remove the war to some distant place. Upon this 
Dulubella, who was with Obar, cent a letter to Cicero into Pom- 
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oey’s camp, exhorting him, “ that if Pompey should he driven 
y’rom these quarters, to seek some other country, lie would sit 
down quietly at Athens, or any city remote from the war: that 
it was time to think of his own safely, and be a friend to him- 
self, rather than to others: that he had now fully satisfied his 
duty. Ins friendship, and his engagements to that party, which he 
had espoused in the republic: that there was nothing left, hut to 
be where the republic itself now was, rather than by following 
that ancient one to he in none at all — and that C<esur would 
readily approve tins conduct :” but the war took a quite different 
turn; and, instead of Pompey ’s runnimr away from Dyrrhachium, 
CVsar, by ail unexpected defeat before it, was forced to retire the 
first, and leave to Pompey the credit of pursuing him, as in a 
kind of (light towards Macedonia. 

M r lnle the two armies were thus employed, Caelius, now pretor 
at Rome, trusting to his power, and the success of his party, 
began to publish several violent and odious laws, especially one 
for the cancelling of all debts. This raised a great 11 a me in the 
city, till he was over-ruled and deposed from his magistracy by 
the consul Servtlius, and the senate : but being made desperate 
by this atlVont, he recalled Milo from his exile at Marseilles, whom 
Citsar had refused to restore; and, in concert with him, resolved 
to raise some public commotion in favour of Pompey. In this 
disposition he wrote his last letter to Cicero; in which, after an 
account of his conversation, and the service which he was pro- 
jecting, “ you are asleep,’* says he, “and do pot know how open 
and weak we are here : what areyou doing ? are you wainugfora 
battle, which is sure to he against you? I am not .acquainted with 
your troops ; but ours have been long used to tight hard ; and to 
bear cold and hunger with ease.” But this disturbance, which 
began to alarm all Italy, was soon ended by the death of the au- 
thors of it, Milo and Cacdius, who perished in their rash attempt, 
being destroyed by the soldiers whom they were endeavouring to 
debauch. They had both attached themselves very early to the 
interests and the authority of Cicero, ami wire qualified, by their 
parts and fortunes, to have made a principal figure in the repub- 
lic, if they had continued in those sentiments, and adhered to his* 
advice; but their passions, pleasures, and ambition got me as- 
cendant, and, through a factious ami turbulent life, burned then- 
on to tins wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now bud aside, Cicero's next ad- 
vice to Pompey was, to draw the war into length, nor ever to 
give CiBsar the opportunity of a battle. Pompcv approved tl 
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counsel, and pursued it for some time, till he gained the advan* 
tngc above-mentioned before Dyrrhac/iium ; which gave bimsuch 
a confidence in his own troops, and such a contempt of Ctrsar’s, 
“that from this moment,” says Cicero, this great man ceased to 
be a general; opposed a raw, new raised army, to the most ro- 
bust and veteran legions; was shamefully beaten; and, with the 
loss of his camp, forced to fly away alone.” 

Had Cicero’s advice been followed, Ca sar must inevitably have 
been ruined: for Pompey’s fleet would have cut off all supplies 
from him by sea; and it was not possible for him to subsist long 
at land ; while an enemy, superior in number of troops, was per- 
petually harassing him, and wasting the country: and the report 
every where spread of his flying from Dyrrhachiurn before a vic- 
torious army, which was pursuing him, made his march every 
way the more difficult, and the people of the country more shy of 
assisting him ; till the despicable figure that he seemed to make, 
raised such an impatience for fighting, and assurance of victory in 
the Pompeian chiefs, ns drew them to the fatal resolution of giving 
him battle at Pharsnlia. There was another motive likewise 
suggested to us by Cicero, which seems to have had no small in- 
fluence in determining Pompev to this unhappy step; his super- 
stitious regard to omens, and the admonitions of diviners, to 
which his nature was strongly addicted. The haruspices were 
alien his side, and flattered him with every thing that was pros- 
perous : and, besides those in his own camp, the whole fi a tern i ty 
of them at Rome were sending him perpetual accounts of the for- 
tunate and auspicious significations which they had observed in 
the entrails of their victims. 

But after all, it must needs be owned, that Pompey had a very 
diilicult part to act, and much less liberty of executing what he 
himself approved, than in all the other wars in which he had been 
engaged. In his wars against foreign enemies, his power was ab- 
solute, and all his motions depended upon his own will : but in 
this, besides several kings and princes of the east, who attended 
him in person, he had with him in his camp almost all.the chief 
magistrates and senators of Rome; men of equal dignity with 
himselt, who had commanded armies, and obtained triumphs, 
and expected a share in all his councils, and that, in their com- 
mon danger, no step should be taken, but by their common advice : 
and as they were under no engagement to his cause, but what 
was voluntary, so they were necessarily to be humoured, lest 
thiough disgust they should desert it. Now these were all uneasy 
in t-Ueir present situation, and longed to be at home in the on- 
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joy went of their estates and honours; and having a confidence of 
victory from the number of their troops, and the reputation of 
their leader, were perpetually tei zing Pompey to the resolution 
of a battle; charging him with a design to protract the war, for 
the sake of perpetuating his authority ; and calling him another 
Agamemnon, who was so proud of holding so many kings and ge- 
nerals under his command ; till, being unable to withstand their 
reproaches any longer, he was driven, by a kind of shame, and 
against his judgment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Caesar was sensible of Pompey’s difficulty, and persuaded that 
he could not support t lie indignity of shewing himself afraid of 
fighting ; and from that assurance exposed himself often more 
rashly than prudence would otherwise justify *- for his besieging 
Pompey at Dvrrhacium, who was master of the sea, which sup- 
plied every thing to him that was wanted, while his own army 
was starving at land : and th« attempt to block up entrenchments 
so widely extended, with much smaller numbers than were em- 
ployed to defend them, must needs be thought rash and extrava- 
gant, were it not for the expectation ofdrawiug Pompey by it to 
a general engagement; for when he could not. gain that end, his 
perseverance in the siege had like to have ruined him, and would 
inevitably have done so, if he had not quitted it, as he himself 
afterwards owned. 

It must be observed likewise, that while Pompey bad any 
walls or entrenchments between him and Casar, not all (hesar’s 
vigour, nor the courage of his veterans, could gain the least ad- 
vantage against him; but, on the contrary, that Casa r was baf- 
fled and disappointed in every attempt. Thus at Brundisiuui 
he con hi make no impression upon the town, till Pompey at full 
leisure had secured his retreat, and embarked his troops : and 
at Dyrrachium, the only considerable action, which happened 
between them, was not only disadvantageous but almost fatal 
to him. Thus far Pompey certainly shewed himself the greater 
captain, in not suffering a force, which he* could not resist in the 
field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point against him ; since 
that depended on the skill of the general. By the help ot en- 
trenchments, he knew how to make his new raised soldiers a 
match for Ce sar’s veterans ; but when lu* was drawn to eiicomm r 
him on the open plain, he lought ngamst insuperable odds, by 
deserting “ his proper arms,” as Cicero says, “ol caution, council 
and authority, in which he was superior, and committed his late 
to swords and spears, and bodily strength, in which his enemies 
far excelled him.” 
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Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsalia, but was left 
behind at Dyrrhachium much out of humour, as well as out of 
order: his discontent to see all things going wrong on that side, 
ami contrary to his advice, had brought upon him an ill habit of 
body, and weak state of health ; which made him decline all pub- 
lic command ; but he promised Pompey to follow, and continue 
with him, as soon as his health permitted ; and, as a pledge ot hit: 
sincerity, sent his son in the mean while along with him, who., 
though very young, behaved himself gallantly, and acquired great, 
applause by his dexterity of riding and throwing thejavelin, and 
performing every other part of military discipline at the head o 
one of the wings of horse, of which Pompey had given him the 
command, Cato staid behind also in the camp at Dyrrhachium, 
which ho commanded with fifteen cohorts, when Labienus brought 
them the news of Pmnpev’s defeat : upon which Cato offered 
the command to Cicero as the superior indignity; and upon 
his refusal of it, as Plutarch tells us, young Pompey was so 
enraged, that he drew his sword, and would have killed him 
upon the spot, if Cato had not. prevented it. 'Phis fact i 
not mentioned by Cicero, yet it seems to be referred to in hi 
speech for Marcellus, where he says, that in the very war lu 
had been a perpetual asserior of peace, to the. hazard even of his 
life. Put the writched news from Pharsalia threw them all inti 
such a consternation, that they presently took shipping, and dis- 
persed themselves severally, as their hopes or iuclinat ions led 
them, into the different provinces of the empire. 'The g rentes, 
part who were determined to renew the war, went directly int< 
A trie, the general rendezvous of their scattered forces ; whils; 
others, who were de posed to expect the farther issue of things, 
and take such measures as fortune offered, retired to Achaia : but 
Cicero was resolved to make this the end of the war to himself; 
and recommended the same conduct to his friends; declaring, 
that as they had been no match for Caesar, when entire, they 
could not hope to beat him, when shattered and broken: and so, 
after a miserable campaign of about eighteen months, he com- 
mitted himself without hesitation to the mercy of the conqueror* 
mid landed again at Brutidisiuiu about the cud of October. 
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CICKuO no sooner n*t *i ri»c*l to Italy, than he began to re- 
flect, that hr hah been too hasty in coming home, before the 
war was den rmined, and without, any invitation from the con- 
qik ror ; and, in a tune of that general licence, had reason to ap- 
prehend some insult from the soldiers, if he ventured to .appear 
in public with his fasces and laurel; and yetto drop them, would 
he a diminution of that honour which lie had received from the 
Roman people, and the acknowledgement of a power superior to 
the laws: he 1 condemned himself, therefore, for not continuing 
abroad, in some convenient place of retirement till he had been 
sent for, or things wire better settled. What gave him the 
greater reason to repent of this step was, a message that he re- 
ceived from Antony, who governed all in ( hvsar’s absence, and 
with the same chmlish spirit with which he would have led him 
before in Italy against his will, seemed now disposed to drive 
him out of it ; for he sent him the copy of a letter from Cwsar, 
in which Ca*sar signified, “ that he had heard that Cato and Me- 
tellus were at Rome, and appeared openly then', which might 
occasion some disturbance; wherefore he strictly enjoined, that 
mnu* should he suffered to come to Italy without a special licence 

Von. 1L X o. L 
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from himself.” Antony therefore desired Cicero to excuse him, 
since he could not help obeying Caesar’s commands: but Cicero 
sent L. Lamia to assure him, that Caesar had ordered Dolabella 
to write to him to come to Italy as soon as he pleased ; and that 
Ire came upon the authority of Dolabella’s letter: so that Antony, 
in the edict which he published to exclude the Pompeians from 
Italy, excepted Cicero by name; which added still to his morti- 
lication, since ail his desire was to be connived at only, or tacitly 
permitted, without being personally distinguished from the rest 
of his party. 

But ho hail some other grievances of a domestic kind, which 
concurred also to make him unhappy; his brother Quintus with 
his s en, after their escape from Pharsalia, followed Osar into 
Asia, to obtain their pardon from him in person. Quintus had 
particular reason to be afraid of his resentment, on account of the 
relation which he bad borne to him, as one of his lieutenants in 
Caul, where he had been treated by him with great generosity; 
so that Cicero himself would have dissuaded him from going over 
to Pompey, but could not prevail; yet, in this common calamity, 
Quintus, in order to make his own peace the more easily, resolved 
to throw all the blame upon bis brother, and, for that purpose, 
made it the subject of all his htteisand speeches tuCwsar’s friends, 
to rail at him in a manner the most inhuman. 

Ciceio w as informed of this from all quarters, and that young 
Quintus who was sent before towards Cn sar, had read an oration 
to his mends, w hich be had prepared to speak to him against his 
uncle. Nothing, as Cicero says, ever happened more shocking 
to him; and, though he had no small diilidcncc of (kesar’s incli- 
nation, and many enemies labouring to do him id ollices, yet his 
greatest concern was, lest his brother and nephew should hurt 
themselves rather than him, by their perfidy : for, under all the. 
sense of this provocation, his behavioui w as just the reverse oi 
theirs; and having been iufoimed that (Vsar, in a certain con- 
versation, bad charged his brother with being the author of their 
going away to Pompcy, be took occasion to write to him in the 
following terms: 

“ As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for hjs safety 
than my own ; but, in my present situation, dare not venture to re- 
commend him to you ; all that I can pretend to, is, to beg thatyou 
will not believe him to have ever done any thing towards obstruct- 
ing my good ollices and atlection to you ; but rather, that he wa?* 
always the advisin' of our union, and the companion, not tin 
leader ol my voyage: wherefore, in ail other respects, I leave itm 
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you to treat him, as your own humanity, and his friendship with 
you, require; but I entreat you, in the most pressing manner, that 
1 may not he the cause of hurting him with you, on any account 
what soever.” 

He found himself likewise at this time in some distress for 
want of money, which, in that season of public distraction, it was 
very difficult to procure, either by borrowing or selling: the sum, 
which be advanced to Pompey, had drained him: and his wife, 
by her indulgence to stewards, and favourite servants, had made 
great waste of what was left at home; and, instead of saving any 
thing from their rents, had plunged him deeply into debt ; so that 
A tticus’s purse was the chief fund which he had to trust to for 
his present support. 

The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mortification to him ; 
who, by the fiction of an adoption into a plebeian family, had ob- 
tained tin* tribunate this year, and was raising great tumults and 
disorders in Rome, by a law, which he published, to expunge all 
debts. Haws of that kind had been often attempted by desperate 
or ambitious magistrates; but were always detested bv the better 
sort, and particularly by Cicero, who treats them as pernicious 
to the peace and prospeiity of states, and sapping the very 
foundation of civil society, by destroying all faith and ciedit 
among men. \o wonder therefore that we find inm faking this 
affair so much to heart, and complaining so heavily, in many of 
his lot.1t rs to Aniens, of the famed acts of his son-in-law, as an 
additional source of allliction and disgrace to him. Dolabella was 
greatly embarrassed in his fortunes, and, while he was n it.h (Ats ir 
abroad, seems to have left, his wife destitute of necessaries at home, 
and forced to recur to her father for her subsistence. Cicero 
likewise, either through tin* difficulty of the times, or for want of 
a sufficient settlement on Dolabolla’s part, had not yet paid all 
her fortune; which it was usual to do at three Jtdeia ul payments, 
within a time limited by law : he ha i Uiseiiarged the two first, 
and was now preparing to make the third payment, which he 
frequently and pressingly recommends to the ca.e ot Atticus. 
Cut Dubibella's whole life and character were sucntiwly contiary 
to the manners and tempers both ot (diccio and 1 ulha, that a 
divorce, ensued between them not long alter, though tin- account 
of it is delivered so darkly, that it is hard to say at what time or 
from what side it first, rose. 

In these circumstances Tullia paid her father a visit at Brundi* 
aium on the thirteenth of June: but his great love tor her, made 
their meeting only the more afflicting to him in that abject state 
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of their fortunes; “I was so far,” says he, “from taking that 
pleasure which I ought to have done from the virtue, humanity, 
and piety of an excellent daughter, that I was exceedingly 
grieved to see so deserving a creature in such an unhappy condi- 
tion, not by her own, but wholly by my fault: I saw no reason 
therefore for keeping her longer here, in this our common afflic- 
tion ; but was willing to send her back to her mother as soon as 
she would consent to it.” 

At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey’s death, which 
did not surprise him, as we find from the short reflection that he 
makes upon it: " As to Pompey s’ s end,” says he, “ I never had 
any doubt about it ; for the lost and desperate state of his affairs 
had so possessed the minds of all the kings and states abroad, 
that whithersoever he went, l took it for granted that this would 
be his fate : I cannot however help grieving at it; for I knew him 
to be an honest, grave, and worthy man. 

This was the short and true character of the man from one who 
perfectly knew him; not heightened, as we sometimes find it, by 
the shining colours of his eloquence: nor depressed by the darker 
strokes of h is resentment. Pompey had early acquired the sur- 
name of the Great, by that sort, of merit, which from the consti- 
tution of the republic, necessarily made him great; a fame and 
success in war, superior to what Rome had ever known in the 
most celebrated of her generals. He had triumphed at three seve- 
ral tunes over the three different parts of tin* known world, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa: and by his victories had almost doubled the 
extent, as well as the revenues, of the Roman dominion : for, as 
he declared to the people on his return from the Mithridntic war, 
“he h d found the lesser Asia the boundary, but left it the mid- 
dle of their empire.” He was about six years older than Caesar: 
and while Ciesar, immersed m pleasures, oppressed with debts, 
and suspected by all honest men, was hardly able to show his 
head 1 Pompey was flourishing in the height of power and glory, 
and by the consent of all parties placed at the head of the re- 
public. This was the post that his ambition seemed to aim at, 
to be the first man in Rome: the Leader, not the Tyrant of his 
country: for he more than once had it in his power to have 
made himself the master of it without any risk; if his virtue, or 
hi: phlegm at least, had not restrained him: but he lived in a per- 
petual expectation of receiving, from the gift of the people, what 
he did not care to seize by force; and, by fomenting the disorders 
ot the city, hoped to drive them to the necessity of creating him 
dictator. It is an observation of all the historians, that while C«Es 
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>sar made no difference of power, whether it was conferred or 
usurped : whether over those who loved, or those who feared him : 
Pompey seemed to value none hut what was offered ; nor to have 
any desire to govern, but with the good-will of the governed. 
What leisure he found from his wars, he employed in the siudv 
of polite letters, and especially of eloquence, in which he would 
have acquired great fame, if his genius had not drawn him to the 
more dazzling glory of arms: yet he pleaded several causes with 
applause, in the defence of his friends and clients; and some of 
them in conjunction with Cicero. II i s language was copious and 
elevated ; his sentiments just ; his voice sweet ; his action noble, 
and full of dignity. But his talents were better formed for arms, 
than the gown: for though in both, lie observed the same dis- 
cipline, a perpetual modesty , temperance, and gravity of ontwaid 
behaviour; yet in the licence of camps, the example was more 
rare and striking. His person was extremely graceful, and im- 
printing respect: yet with an air of reserve and haughtiness which 
became the general better than the citizen. His parts were 
specious rather than penetrating; and his view of politics bu- 
narrow; for his chief instrument of governing was, dissimu- 
lation; vet he had not always the art to conceal his real sent. • 
ments. As he was a better soldier than a statesman, so what lie. 
gained in the camp he usually lost in the city ; and though adore - 
when abroad, was often affronted and mortified at home; till tin. 
imprudent opposition of the senate drove him to that alliance 
with Crassus and Ciesar, which proved fatal both to himself and 
the republic. He took in these two, not as the partners, hut the 
ministers rather of his power; that, by giving them some share 
with him, he might make his own authority uncontroulable : he 
bad no reason to apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals; 
since neither of them had any credit or character of that kind 
which alone could raise them above the laws: a superior fame 
and experience in war, with the militia of the empire at their de- 
votion : all this was purely his own; till by cherishing Caesar, 
and throwing into his hands the only thing which he wanted, 
arms and military command, he made him at last too strong for 
himself, and never began to fear him, till it was too late: Cicero 
warmly dissuaded both his onionand his breach with (\psar; and, 
after the rupture, as warmly still the thought of giving him bat- 
tle: if any of these counsels had been followed, Pompey had pre- 
served his life and honour, and the republic its liberty, But he 
was urged to his fate by a natural superstition, and attention to 
fchosp vain auguries with which he was flattered by all the harus* 
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pices : he had seen the same temper in Marius and Sy 1 1 a , and 
observed the happy effects of * r -* hut *hey assumed it only out 
policy, he out of principle. They used it to animate their sol- 
diers, when they had found a pi obabh: oppoi I unity of fighting; 
but he, against all prudence and probability, was encouraged by 
it to light to hiso.vii rum. He ? kv ail ins mistakes at last, when 
it: was out of his power to cm - reel them; and in bis wretched 
flight from Pbarsalia was furred to conh^s, that lit; had trusted 
too niH" ; ] to ins hopes; and that Fierro had judged better, and 
seen farther into things than he. The resolution of seeking refuge 
in Egypt, finished the sad catastrophe of this great man : the 
father of tin; reigning prince had been highly obliged to him for 
his protection at Rome, and restoration to his kingdom : and the 
son had sent a considerable fleet to his assistance in the present 
war: but, in this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there 
to be expected from a court, governed by eunuchs and mercenary 
Greeks ? all whose politics turned, not on the honour of the king, 
but the establishment of their own power; which was likely to 
be eclipsed by the admission of Pompey. Ilow happy had it 
been for him to have died in that sickness, when all Italy was 
putting up vows and prayers for Ids safety? or, if lie had fallen 
by chance of war on the plains of IMiarsalia, in the defence of his 
country’s liberty, he had died still glorious, though unfoitunate; 
but, as if he had been reserved for -an example of the instability 
of human greatness, he, v, ho a few days before commanded kings 
and consuls, and all the noblest of Rome, was sentenced to die by 
a council of slaves ; murdered by a base deserter; cast out naked 
and headless on the Egyptian strand ; and when the whole earth, 
as Velleius says, had scarce been sufficient for his victories, could 
not find a spot upon it at last for a grave. His body was burnt: 
on t he shore by one *of his freedtnen, with the planks of an old 
fishing boat; and his ashes being conveyed to Rome, were de- 
posited privately by bis wife Cornelia in a vault of his Alban villa. 
The Egyptians however raised a monument lo him on the place, 
and adorned it with figures of brass, w hich being defaced after- 
wards by time, and buried almost in sand and rubbish, was sought 
out and restored by the Emperor Hadrian. 

On tlie news oi Pompey’s death, Caesar was declared dictator 
the second tunc in his absence, and M. Antony the master of his 
horse, who by virtue of that post governed all things absolutely in 
Italy. Cicero continued ail the while at flrundisium, in a situation 
wholly disa^teeable, and worse to him, he says, than any punish- 
ment; for the air ol the place began to affect bis health, and, to the 
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uneasiness of mine], added an ill state of body ; yet, to move 
nearer towards Rome, without leave from his new masters, was 
not thought adviseable; nor did Antony encourage it, being 
pleased rather, we may believe, to see him well mortified: so that 
lie had no hopes of any ease or comfort, but in the expectation of 
Caisar’s return; which made his stay in that place the more ne- 
cessary, for the opportunity of paying his early compliments to 
him at landing. 

But what gave him the greatest uneasiness was, to be held still 
in suspense, in what touched him the most nearly, the case of his 
own safety, and of Ciesar’s disposition towards him ; for, though 
all Caesar’s friends assured him, not only of pardon, but of all kind 
of favour; yet lie bad received no intimation of kindness from 
Cwsar himself, who was so embarrassed in Egypt, that he bad 
no leisure to think of Italy, and did not so much as write a letter 
thither from December to June: tor, as he had rashly ami out of 
gaiety, as it were, involved himself there in a most despeiate war, 
to the hazard of all his fortunes, lie was ashamed, as Cicero says, 
to write any thing about it, till he had extricated himself out of 
this di Hi cully. 

His enemies, in the meantime, had greatly strengthened them- 
selves in Afric, where L\ V arus, who first seized it on tin*, part of 
the republic, was supported by all the force of king Juba, Eompey’s 
fast friend, and had reduced the whole province to his obedience ; 
for Curio, after he had driven Cato out of Sicily, being ambitious 
to drive Varus also out of Afric, and having transported thither 
the Host, part of four legions, which (kesar had committed to him, 
was, after some little success upon bis landing, entirely defeated 
and destroyed, with his whole army, in an engagement with Sa- 
bura, king Juba’s general. 

Curio was a young nobleman of shining pans; admirably formed 
by nature to adorn the character in which his father and grand- 
father had tlonrished belore him, of one of the principal orators 
of Rome. Upon his entrance into the forum, he was committed 
to tlu* care of Cicero: but a natuial propensity to pleasure, sti- 
mulated by the example and counsels of his perpetual companion 
Antony, hurried him into all the extravagance of expence and 
debauchery ; for Antony, who always wanted money, with which 
Curio abounded, was ever obsequious to bis will, and ministering 
to bis lusts, for the oppoitunity of gratify ing his own : so that no 
boy, purchased for the use of lewdin.-ss, was more in a master’s 
power, than Antony in Cuiio's. lie was equally prodigal ot his 
money and his modesty ; and not only ot his own, but other 
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people’s ; so that Cicero, alluding to the infamous effeminacy of 
his life, calls him in one of his letters. Miss Curio. But when 
the father, by Cicero’s advice, had obliged him by his paternal 
uithority to quit the familiarity of Antony, he reformed his con- 
duct, and, adhering to the instructions and maxims of Cicero, be- 
came the favourite of the city ; the leader of the young nobility ; 
and a warm asserter of the authority of the senate, against thf> 
power of the triumvirate. After his father’s death, upon his 
first taste of public honours, and admission into the senate, his 
ambition and thirst of popularity engaged him in so immense a 
prodigality, that, to supply the magnificence of his shews, and 
plays, with which be entertained the city, he was soon driven to 
the necessity of selling himself to (Aesar ; having no revenue left, 
is Pliny says, but from the discord of his citizens. For this he is 
considered commonly by the old writers, as the chief instrument, 
and the trumpet, as it were, of the civil war ; in which lie justly 
fell the first victim: yet, after all his luxury and debauch, fought 
anil died with a courage truly Roman ; which would have merited 
a better fate, if it had been employed in a better cause : for, upon 
the lo*s of the battle, and Ins best troops, being admonished by 
his friends to save himself by flight, he answered, that, after 
losing an army, which had been committed to him by CVsar, he 
could never shew bis face to him again ; and so continued fight- 
ing, till he was killed among the last of his soldiers. 

Curii/s death happened before the battle of Pharsalia, while 
Caesar was engaged m Spain : by which means Afnc fell entirely 
into the hands of the Pompeians; and became the general rendez- 
vous of all that paity ; hither Seipio, Cato, and Labienus, conveyed 
the remains of their scattered troops from Greece, as Afranius and 
Pet re i us likewise did from Spam; till on the whole they had 
brought together again a more numerous army than Ca sai’s, and 
were in such high spirits, as to talk of corning over with it into 
Italy, before Caesar could return from Alexandria, b ins was con- 
fidently given out, and expected at Rome; and in that ease Ci- 
cero was sure to be treated as a deserter; for while Caesar looked 
upon all men as friends, who did not act against him, and par- 
doned even enemies, who submitted to his power; it wasa de- 
clared law on the other side, to consider all as enemies, who wen. 
not actually in their camp ; so that Cicero had nothing now to 
wish, cither for himself, or the republic, but, in the first place, a 
peace, of which he had still some hopes ; or else, that Ciesar might 
conquer ; whose victory was like to prove the more temperate 
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of the two: which makes him often lament the unhappy situation 
to which he was reduced, where nothing could be of any service 
to him, but what he had always abhored. 

Under this anxiety of mind, it was an additional vexation to 
him to hear that his reputation was attacked at Rome, for sub- 
mitting so hastily to the conqueror, or putting himself rather at 
all into his power. Some condemned him for not following 
Pompey; some more severely for not going to Afric, as the great- 
est part had done; others, for not retiring with many of his party 
to Achaia ; till they could see the farther progress of the war: as 
he was always extremely sensible of what was said of him by 
honest men, so he begs of Atticus to be his advocate; and gives 
him some hints, which might be urged in his defence. As to the 
first charge, for not following Pompey, he says, “ that Pompey’s 
fate would extenuate the omission of that step: of the second, 
that though he knew many brave men to be in Afric, yet it was 
his opinion, that the republic neither could, nor ought to be, de- 
fended by the help of so barbarous and treacherous a nation : as 
to the third, he wishes indeed that he had joined himself to those 
in Achaia, and owns them to be in a better condition than him- 
self, because they were many of them together; and whenever 
they returned to Italy, would be restored to their own at once 
whereas be was confined like a prisoner of war to Brundisium, 
without the liberty of stirring from it till Caesar arrived. 

While he continued in this uneasy state, some of his friends at 
Rome contrived to send him a letter in (\esar\s name, dated the 
ninth of February from Alexandria, encouraging him to lay aside 
all gloomy apprehensions, and expect every thing that was kind 
and friendly from him : but it was drawn in terms so slight and 
general, that, instead of giving him any satisfaction, it made him 
only suspect, what he perceived afterwards to be true, that it 
was forged by Balbus or Oppius, on purpose to raise his spirits, 
and administer some little comfort to him. All his accounts how- 
ever confirmed to him the report of Caesar's clemency and mode- 
ration, ami his granting pardon without exception to all who 
asked it; and with regard to himself, Ca*sar sent Quintus’s viru- 
lent letters to Balbus, with orders to shew them to him, as a proof 
of his kindness and dislike of Quintus’s perfidy. But Cicero’s 
present despondency, which interpreted every thing by his tears, 
made him suspect (/.osar the more, for refusing giace to none ; 
as d such a clemency must needs be allected, and bis revenge de- 
fcried only to a season more convenient : and as to bis brothers 
letters, he jancied, that Ctcsar did not send them to Italy, because 
v 'ul. IL. No. o*2. M 
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he condemned them, but to make his present misery and abject 
condition the more notorious and despicable to every body. 

lkit, after a long series of perpetual mortifications, be was re- 
freshed at last by a very obliging letter from Ceesar, who con- 
tinued to him the full enjoyment of his former state and dignity* 
and bade him resume his fasces and stile of e mperor as before. 
(.\csar\s mind was too great to listen to the tales of the brother 
and nephew ; and, instead of approving their treachery, seems 
to have gi anted them their pardon on Cicero’s account, rather 
than their own ; so that Quintus, upon the trial of Caesar’s in- 
clination, began presently to change his note, and to congratulate 
with ins brother on Caesar’s affection and esteem for him. 

Cicero was novv preparing to send his son to wait upon Caesar, 
who was supposed to he upon his journey towards home ; but the 
uncertain accounts of his coming diverted him a while from that 
thought; till Chesar himself prevented it, and relieved him very 
agreeably from his tedious residence at Brundisium, by his 
Midden and unexpected arrival in Italy ; where he landed at Ta- 
trntum in the month of September; and on the first notice cl 
his coming forward towards Rome, Cicero set out on foot to 
meet him. 

Wo may easily imagine, what wo find indeed from his letters, 
that he was not a little discomposed at the thoughts of this inter- 
view, and the indignity of offering himself to a conqueror, against 
whom he had been in arms, in the midst of a licentious and in- 
solent rabble : for though he had reason to expect a kind reception 
fiom Casar, yet he hardly thought his life, (he says,) worth beg- 
ging; since what was given by a master, might always be taken 
s-wav again at pleasure. But, at their meeting, lie had no oc • 
c.asion to sny or do any thing that was below his dignity : for 
C ; <;»r no sooner saw him, than he alighted and ran to embrao 
i if ; and walked with him alone, conversing very familiarly i'c 
fcs. vend furlongs. 

From this interview, Cicero followed Cesar towards Rome : If 
proposed to be at Tusculum on the seventh or eighth of October 
ss.ul wrote to his wife to provide for hi,s reception there, with • 
large company of friends, who designed to make some stay wifi, 
him. f irm Tusculum he came afterwards to the city, with i. 
resolution to spend his time in study and retreat, till the rrpubli 
should be restored to some tolerable state ; having made his peat 
again, as he writes to Varro, with his old friends, his books, win 
bad hi en out of humour with him for not obeying their precepts 
but, instead oi living (juicily with them, as Varro had done, coni- 
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r, fitting himself to the turbulent counsels and hazards of v; a r, 
with faithless companions/’ 

On C icsar’s return to Romo, he appointed P. Vatinius and 
Q. Fufius Calenus, consuls for the three last months of the year: 
this was a very unpopular use of his new power, which he con- 
tinued however to practise through the rest of his reign ; creating 
these first magistrates of the state, without any regard to the 
ancient forms, or recourse to the people, and at any time of the 
year; which gave a sensible disgust to the city, and an early spe- 
cimen of the arbitrary manner in which he designed to govern 
them. 

About tiie end of the year, Ca?sar embarked for Afric, to pur- 
sue the war against Scipio, and the other Pompeian generals, who, 
assisted by king Juba, held the possession of that province with a 
vast army. — As he was sacrificing for the success of this voyage, 
the victim happened to break loose anti run away from the altar; 
which being looked upon as an unlucky omen, the haruspex ad- 
monished him not to sail before the winter solstice : but be took 
ship directly, in contempt of the admonition ; and, by that means, 
as Cicero says, came upon Ins enemies unprepared; and before 
they had drawn together ail their forces. Upon his leaving th** 
city, lie declared himself consul, together with M. Eepidus, tor 
the year ensuing; and gave the government of the Hither (-ran! 

M. Rrutus; of Greece, to Servius Sulpicius , the first of whom 
had been in arms against him at Pharsalia ; and the second was a 
favourer likewise of the Pompeian cause, and a great friend cf 
Cicero, yet seems to have taken no part in the war. 

The African war now held the whole empire in suspense; 
Scipio's name was thought omitiousand invincible on that ground ; 
but while the general attention was employed on the expectation 
of some decisive blow, Cicero, despairing of any good from either 
side, chose to live retired and out of sight; and, whether in the 
city or the country, shut himself up with his books; which, as 
he often says, “ had hitherto been the diversion only, hut were 
now become the support of his lite. 1 * In this humour of study 
he entered into a close friendship and correspondence ot letters 
with M. Tcrentitis Varro; a friendship equally valued on both 
sides, and, at Varro’s desire, immortalized by the mutual dedica- 
tion of their learned works to each other; of Cicero’s Academic 
Questions to Varro ; and of V arro’s 'Treatise on the Latin I onguc 
to Cicero. Varro was a senator of the first distinction, both tor 
birth and merit; esteemed the most learned man of Rome; ami 
though now above four-score years old, yet continued stOwritmg 
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and publishing books to his eighty-eighth year. He was Pom- 
pey’s lieutenant in Spain, in the beginning of the war; but, after 
the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted his arms, and retired 
to his studies; so that his present circumstances were not very 
different from those of Cicero; who, in all his letters to him, be- 
wails, with great freedom, the utter ruin of the state; and pro- 
poses, “ that they should live together in a strict communication 
of studies, and avoid at least the sight, if not the tongues, of men; 
yet so, that, if their new masters should call for their help towards 
settling the republic, they should run with pleasure, and assist, 
not only as architects, buteven as masons, tobuild it up again; or 
if nobody would employ them, should write and read the best 
forms of government; and, as the learned ancients had done be- 
fore them, serve their country, if not in the senate and forum, yet 
by their books and studies, and by composing treatises of morals 
and laws. 

In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial Partitions ; or the 
art of ordering and distributing the parts of an oration, so as to 
adapt them in the best manner to their proper end, of moving and 
persuading an audience. It was written for the instruction of his 
son, now about eighteen years of age, but seems to have been the 
rude draught only of what he intended, or not to have been finish- 
ed at least to his satisfaction ; since we find no rnetion of it m any 
of his letters, as of all of his other pieces which were prepared 
for the public. 

Another fruit of this leisure was his Dialogue on famous 
Orators, called Brutus ; in which he gives a shoit character of all 
who had ever flourished either in Greece or Rome, with any re- 
putation of eloquence, down to his own times ; and as he gene- 
rally touches the principal points of each man’s life, so an atten- 
tive reader may find in it an epitome, as it were, of the Roman 
history. The conference is supposed to be held with Brutus and 
Atticus in Ciceros garden at Rome, under the statue of Plato: 
whom he always admired, and usually imitated in the manner of 
his dialogues; and in tins, seems to have copied from him the 
very form of his double title; Brutus , or of famous orators; taken 
from the speaker and the subject, and ‘as Plato’s piece, called 
/ lire do n 9 or of the soul, l Lis work was intended as a supple- 
ment, or a fourth book to the three, which be had before pub- 
lished on the complete orator. But though it was prepared and 
finished at this time, while Cato was living, as it is intimated in 
some parts ol it, yet, as it appears from the preface, it was not 
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made public till the year following, after the death of his daughter 
Tiillia. 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero in debt to Caesar, 
so we now meet with several hints in his letters, of Caesar’s being 
indebted to him. It arose probably from a mortgage that Cicero 
had upon the confiscated estate of some Pompeian, which Caesar 
had seized : but of what kind soever it was, Cicero was in pain 
for his money: “ he saw but three ways, he says, of getting it; by 
purchasing the estate at Caesar’s auction ; or taking an assignment 
on the purchaser; or compounding for half with the brokers or 
money -jobbers of those times ; who would advance the money on 
those terms. The first he declares to be base, and that he would 
rather lose his debt, than touch any thing confiscated : the second 
he thought hazardous; and that nobody would pay any thing in 
such uncertain times : the third lie liked the best, but desires 
Atticus’s advice upon it. 

He now at last parted with his wife Terentia, whose humour 
and conduct had long been uneasy to him : this drew upon him 
some censure; for putting away a wife, who had lived with him 
above thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and fortunes; 
and the mother of two children extremely dear to him, Put she 
was a woman of an imperious and turbulent spirit ; expensive 
ami negligent in her private affairs ; busy and intriguing in the 
public : and, in the height of her husband's power, seems to have 
had t he chief hand in the distribution of all his favours. He 
had easily borne here perverseness in the vigour of healtn, and the 
flourishing state of his fortunes; but in a declining life, soured by 
a continual succession of mortifications from abroad, the want of 
ease and quiet at home was no longer tolerable to him : the 
divorce however was not likely to cure the difficulties in which 
her management had involved him : for she had brought him a 
great fortune, which was all to be restored to her at paituig : this 
made a second marriage necessary, in order to repair the ill state 
of his affairs; and his friends of both sexes were busy in providing 
a fit match for him : several parties were proposed to him, and 
among others, a daughter of Pompey the Great ; for whom lie 
seems to have had .ai inclination; but a prudential regard to the 
times, and the envy and ruin under which that family then lay, 
induced them probably to drop it. What nave his enemies the 
greater handle to rally him was. Ins mariymg a handsome young 
woman, named Publilia, of an age disproportionate to his own, to 
whom he was guardian; but she was well allied and rich; cir- 
cumstances very convenient to him at this time ; as he inti- 
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mates in a letter to a friend, who congratulated with him on his 
marria ge. 

As to your giving me joy,” says he, “ for what I have done, 
i know you wish it; but I should not have taken any new step 
in such wretched times, if, at my return, I had not found my pri- 
vate affairs in no better condition than those of the republic. 
For when, through the wickedness of those, who, for my infinite 
kindness to them, ought to have had the greatest concern for my 
welfare, I found no safety or ease from their intrigues and perfidy 
within my own walls, I thought it necessary to secure myself 
by the fidelity of new alliances against the treachery of the 
old.” 

Caesar returned victorious from Afric about the end of July, by 
the way of Sardinia, where he spent some days: upon which Ci- 
cero says pleasantly to Varro, he had never seen that farm of bis 
before, which, though one of the worst that he has, he does not 
despise. The uncertain event of the African war had kept the 
senate under some reserve; but they now began to push their 
flattery beyond all the bounds of decency, and decreed more ex- 
travagant honours to C'wsar, than were ever given before to man; 
which Cicero often rallies with great spirit; and being deter- 
mined to bear no part in that servile adulation, was treating about 
the purchase of a house at Naples, for a pretence of retiring still 
farther and oftener from Rome. But his friends, who knew his 
impatience under their present subjection, and the free way of 
speaking which he was apt to indulge, were in some pain, lest he 
should forfeit the good graces of Caesar and his favourites, and 
provoke them too far by the keenness of his raillery. They press- 
ed him to accommodate himself to the times, and to use more 
caution in his discourse, ami to reside more at Rome, especially 
when Caesar was there, who would interpret the distance and 
retreat which he affected, as a proof of his aversion to him. 

But his answers on this occasion will show the real state of his 
sentiments, and conduct towards Caesar, as well as of Cesar’s to- 
wards him ; writing on this subject to Papirius Pa*tus, he says, 
“ You are of opinion I perceive, that it will not be allowed tome, 
as I thought it might be, to quit these affairs of the city ; you tell 
me of Cafulus, and those times; hut what similitude have they 
to these? I myself was unwilling at that time to stir from the 
guard of the state, for then I sat at the helm, and held the 
rudder; but am now scarce thought worthy to work at the 
pump, would the senate, think you, pass fewer decrees, 
if f should live at Naples? while I am still at Rome, and 
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attend the forum, their decrees are all drawn at our friend’s 
house; and whenever it comes into his head; my name is set 
down, as if present at drawing them; so that I hear from Arme- 
nia and Syria of decrees said to be made at my motion, of wh ich 
I had never heard a syllable at home. Do not take me to be in 
jest: fori as9ureyou, that I have received letters from kings; 
from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me for given them 
the title of king ; when so far from knowing that any such title 
had been decreed to them, I knew not even that there were any 
such men in being. What is then to be done ? why, as long as 
our master of manners continues here, 1 will follow your advice; 
but as soon as he is gone, will run away to your mushrooms.” 

In another letter ; “ Since you express,” says he, “ such a con- 
cern for me in your last, be assured, my dear Pietus, that what- 
ever can be done by art, (for it is not enough to act with prudence 
some artifice also must now be employed) yet whatever, I say, 
can be done by art, towards acquiring their good graces, 1 have 
already done with the greatest care ; nor, as 1 believe, without 
success; for I am so much courted by all who are in any degree 
of favour with CNesar, that T begin to fancy that they love me; 
and though real love is not easily distinguished from false, ex- 
cept in the case of danger, by which the sincerity of it may be 
tried, as of gold by fire ; for all other marks are common to both, 
yet I have one argument to persuade me that they really love me; 
because both my condition and theirs is such as puts them under 
no temptation to dissemble : and as for him who has ail power, I 
see no reason to fear any thing ; unless that all tilings become of 
course uncertain, when justice and right are once deserted : nor 
can we be sure of any thing that depends on the will, not to say 
the passion, of another. Yet I havenot in any instance particularly 
offended him, but behaved myself all along with the greatest mo- 
deration: for, as I once took it to be my duty to speak my mind 
freely in that city, which owed its freedom to me, so now, since 
that is lost, to speak nothing that may offend him, or his principal 
friends, but if I would avoid all offence, of things said facetiously, 
or by way of raillery, I must given]) all reputation of wit; which 
I would not refuse to do, if I could. But as toOcsar himself, he 
has a very piercing judgment : and as your brother Servius, whom 
I take to have been an excellent critic, would readily say, “ this 
verse is not Plautus’s, that verse js;” having termed his cars by 
great use, to distinguish the peculiar stile and manner ot difiereni 
poets; so Ca?sar, I hear, who lias already collected some volumes 
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of apophthegms, if any thing he brought to him for mine, which is 
not so, presently rejects it : which he now does the more easily, 
because his friends live almost continually with me; and in the 
variety of discourse, when any thing drops from me, which they 
taketo have some hutnouror spirit in it, they carry it always to him, 
with the other news of the town, for such are his orders; so that if 
he hears any thing besides of mine from other persons, he does not 
regard it. I have no occasion therefore for your example ofiEno- 
ma us, though aptly applied from Accius; for what is the envy, 
which you speak of? or what is there in me to be envied now? 
but suppose there was every thing: it has been the constant opinion 
of philosophers, the only men, in my judgment, who have a right 
no tion of virtue, that a wise man has nothing more to answer for, 
than to keep himself free from guilt : of which I take myself to be 
clear, on a double account; because I both pursued those mea- 
sures, which were thejiistest ; and when l saw that I had notstrengh 
enough to carry them, did not think it my business to contend 
by force with those who were too strong for me. It is certain, 
therefore, that I cannot he blamed, in what concerns the part of a 
good citizen: all that is now left, is, not to say or do any thing 
foolishly or rashly against the men in power : which I taka also to 
be the part of a wise man. As for the rest, what people may 
report to be said by me, or how he may take it, or with what since- 
rity those live with me, who now so assiduously court me, it is not 
in my power toanswer. I comfort myself therefore wit h the con- 
sciousness of my former conduct, and the moderation of my pre- 
sent, an 1 shall apply your similitude from Accius, notonly tothe 
case of envy, but of fortune : which 1 consider as light and weak, 
and what ought to be repelled by a firm and great mind, as waves 
by a rock. For since the Greek history is full of examples, how 
the wisest men have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse ; 
and, when their cities were enslaved, have lived themselves in 
some measure free; why may not I think it possible tomaintain 
my rank so, as neither to offend the mind of any, nor hurt my 
own dignity? — &c.” 

Pietus having heard, that CVsar was going to divide sonic 
lands in his neighbourhood tothe soldiers, began to be afiaid for 
his own estate, and writes to Cicero, to know how far that dis- 
tribution would extend: to which Cicero answers; Are not you a 
pleasant lei lo w, who, when Balhus has just been with you, ask 
rne what will become of those towns and their lands? as 'if either 
T knew any thing, that Balbu* does not.; or if at any time I chance 
to know an\ think, 1 do not know it trotn linn • nav it is your 
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part rather , if you love me, to let me know what will become of 
me: for you had it in your power to have learnt it from him, either 
sober, or at least when drunk. But ns for me. my dear Partus, I 
have done enquiring about those things : first, because we have 
already lived near four years, by clear gain, as it were: if that 
can be called gain, or tins life, to outlive the republic : secondly, 
because I myself seem to know what will happen; for it will be, 
whatever pleases the strongest ; which must always be de- 
cided by aims : it is our part, therefore, to he content with 
what is allowed to us: he who cannot submit to this, ought to 
have chosen death. They are now measuring the fields of Veiae 
and Capcjmc: this is not far from Tusculum : yet I fear nothing: 

I enjoy it whilst I may; wish that f always may; but if it should 
happen otherwise, yet since, with all my courage and philosophy, 

I have thought it best to live, I cannot but have an affection for 
him by whose benefit I hold t fiat life: who, if lie has an incli- 
nation to restore the republic, as lie himself perhaps may desire, 
and we all ought to wish, yet he lias linked himself so wit bothers, 
that he has not th(? power to do wiiat lie would. But 1 proceed 
too far; for I am writing to you: he assured however of this, 
that not only l f who have no part in their counsels, hut even the 
chief himself, does not know what will happen. We are slaves 
to him, he to the times: so neither can he know, what the times 
will require, nor we, what lie may intend. See. 

The chiefs of the Ca-sarian party, who courted Cicero so much 
at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, Matins, Pansa, Ilirttus, Dola- 
bella ; they were all in the first confidence with Caesar, yet pro- 
fessed the utmost affection for Cicero ; were every morning at 
his levee, and perpetually engaging him to sup with them; and 
the two last employed themselves in a daily exercise of declaim- 
ing at his house, for the benefit of his instruction: of which he 
gives the following account in his farmdiar way to Pan us : “ flir- 
tius and Dolabella are my scholars in speaking; my masters in 
eating: for you have heard, I guess, how they declaim with me, 

I sup with them.’* In another letter, lie tells him, “ that as king 
Dionysius, when driven out of Syracuse, turned school-master at 
Corinth, so he, having lost his kingdom of the forum, had now 
opened a school — f o which he merrily invites P*etus f with the. 
offer of a seat and cushion next to himself, as his usher.’* But to 
Varro more seriously, “ I acquainted you,” says he, “ before, that 
I am intimate with them all, and assist at their counsels: I see 
no reason a hv I should not— for it is not the same thing to bear 
what must be borne, and to approve what ought not to be ap~ 
Vol. II. No. 52. N 
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proved.” And again : *• I do not forbear to sup with those who 
now rule : what can I do? we must comply with the times,” 

The only use which he made of ail this favour was, to screen 
himself from any particular calamity in the general misery of the 
times; and to serve those unhappy men, who were driven from 
their country and their families, for their adherence to that cause 
which he himself had espoused. Caesar was desirous indeed to 
engage him in his measures, and attach him insensibly to his 
interests: but he would bear no part in an administration estab- 
lished on the ruins of his country ; nor ever eared to be acquainted 
with their affairs, or to enquire what they were doing: so that, 
whenever he entered into their councils, as he signifies above to 
varro, it was only when the case of some exiled friend required 
it ; for whose service he scrupled no pains of soliciting, and at- 
tending even Caesar himself; though he was sometimes shocked, 
as he complains, by the difficulty of access, and the indignity of 
waiting in an antichamber ; not indeed through Ccesar’s fault, who 
was always ready to give him audience ; but, from the multiplicity 
of his affairs, by whose hands all the favours of the empire were 
dispensed. Thus, in a letter to Ampins, whose pardon he had 
procured,—" I have solicited your cause,” says he, “ moreeagerly 
than my present situation would well justify : for my desire to 
see you, and my constant love for you, most assiduously cultivated 
on your part, over-ruled all regard to the present weak condition 
of my power and interest. Every thing that relate- to your re- 
turn and safety” is promised, confirmed, fixed, and ratified: I saw 
knew, was present at every step: for, by good luck, I have all 
OesaPs friends engaged to me by an old acquaintance and friene 
ship : so that, next to him, they pay the first regard to me : Pans,;, 
Hirtius, Balbus, Oppius, Matius, Poslumius, take all occasions t< 
give me proof of their singular affection. If this had been sough 
and procured by me, I should have no reason, as things now stand 
to repent of my pains: but I have done nothing with the view c 
serving tiie times; I had ati intimacy of long standing with then 
all ; and never gave over soliciting them on your behalf: 1 lout) 
Fatima however the readiest of them all to serve you, and oblig 
me ; who has not only an interest, but authority with (cesar,” &<: 

But, while he was thus caressed by CiesaEs friends, he \v: 
not lo f followed, we may imagine, by the friends of the republic 
these had always looked upon him as the chief patron of thec 
liberty ; whose counsels, if they had been followed, would hav- 
preserved it; and whose authority gave them the only hopes the 
tV fc ere left, of recovering if: so that his house was as muc* 
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frequented, and his levee as much crowded as eve! ; “ since 
people now flocked,” he says, " to see a good citizen, as a sort of 
rarity.” In another letter, giving a short account of his way of 
life, he says, “ Early in the morning, I received the compliments 
of many honest men, but melancholy ones; as well as of these 
gay conquerors ; who shew indeed a very officious and affection- 
ate regard to me. When these visits are over, 1 shut myself up 
in my library, either to write or read : here some also come to 
hear me, as a man of learning; because I am somewhat more 
learned than they : the rest of my time I give to the care of my 
body : for I have now bewailed my country longer and more 
heavily, than any mother ever bewailed her only son.” 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the republic so parti- 
cularly engaged, both by principle and interest, to wish well to 
its liberty, or who had so much to lose by the subversion of it as 
he: for as long as it was governed by civil methods, and stood 
upon the foundation of its laws, he was undoubtedly the first 
citizen in it ; had the chief influence in the senate ; the chief 
authority with the people: and, as all his hopes ami fortunes 
were grounded on the peace of his country, so all his labours and 
studies were perpetually applied to the promotion of it: it is no 
wonder, therefore, in the present situation of the city, oppressed 
by arms, and a tyrannical power, to find him so particularly im- 
patient under the common misery, and expressing so keen a sense 
of the diminution of his dignity, and the disgrace of serving, where 
he had been used to govern. 

(Vsar, on the other hand, though he hnew bis temper and 
principles to be irreconcileable to his usurped dominion, yet, out 
ot' friendship to the man, and a reverence for his character, was 
determined to treat him with the greatest humanity : and, by all 
the marks of personal favour, to make his life not only tolerable, 
but easy to him : yet all that he could do had no other effect on 
Cicero, than to make him think and speak sometimes favourably 
of the natural clemency of their master ; and to entertain some 
hopes from it, that he would one day be persuaded to restore the 
public liberty : but, exclusive of that hope, he never mentions his 
government but as a real tyranny ; or his person in any other stile, 
than as the oppressor of his country. 

But he gave a remarkable proof at this time of his being no 
temporiser, by writing a book in praise ot Cam ; which he pub- 
lished within a few months after Cato’s (Lath. He seems to have 
been left a guardian to Cato’s son ; a‘s he was also to young Lucul- 
lus, Cato’s nephew : and this testimony ot Cato's tiieudship anc| 
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judgment of him, might induce him the more readily to pay this 
honour to his memory. It was a matter however of no small deli- 
beration, in what manner he ought to treat the subject : his friends 
advised Imn not io he too explicit and particular in the detail of 
Cato’s praises; but to content himself with a general encomium, 
for fear of irritating Caesar, by pushing the argument too far. In 
a letter to Attn us, he calls this, “an A rchimedian jv-blem; 
but I cannot hit upon any thing, (says lie,) that tno r * i nds or' 
yours will rend with pleasure, or even with patience; Inside.***, ir 
I should drop the at count of Cato’s votes and speeches in the 
senate, and of his political conduct in the state, and give a slight 
commendation only of his constancy and gravity, even this may 
be more than they will care to hear: but the man cannot be 
praised, as he deserves, unless it be particularly explained how 
he foretold all that has happened to us; how he took arms to 
prevent its happening; and parted with life rather than see it hap- 
pen.” 'These were the topics, which he resolved to display with 
all h is force; and, from the accounts given of the work by an- 
tiquity, it appears that he had spared no pains to adorn it, but 
extolled Cato’s virtue and character to the skies. 

The book was soon spread into all bands; and Caesar, instead 
of expressing any resentment, affected to be muc h pleased with 
it; yet declared that he would answer it: and Hiitius, in the 
meanwhile, drew up a little piece in the form of a letter to Cicero, 
tilled with objections to Cato’s character, but with high compli- 
ments to Cicero himself; which Cicero took care to make public, 
ar.d calls it a specimen of what Caesar’s work was like to be- 
Brutus also composed and published a piece on the same subject , 
e.:-? well as another friend of Cicero, Fabius Callus : but these were 
but little considered in comparison of Cicero’s: and Brutus had 
made some mistakes in his account of the transactions, in which 
Cato had been concerned ; especially in the debates on Cataline’s 
plot; in which he had given him the first part and merit, in de* 
rogation even of Cicero himself. 

Cxsar’s answer was not published till the next year, upon his 
return from Spain ; after the defeat of Pompey’s sons. It was a 
laboured invective: answering Cicero’s book paragraph by pan- 
gnpb, and accusing Cato with all the art and force of his rhetoric, 
if in a public trial before judges ; yet with expressions of great 
respect towards Cicero ; whom, for his virtue and abilities, he 
compared to Pericles and Theramenes of Athens: and, in a letter 
upon it to Balbus, which was shewn by his order to Cicero, he said p 
that, by the frequent reading of Cicero’s Cato 3 he was grown more 
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copious; but, after he had read Brutus’s, thought himself even 
eloquent 

These two rival pieces were much celebrated at Rome ; and had 
their several admirers, as different parties and interests disposed 
men to favour the subject or the author of each : and it is certain 
that they were the principal cause of establishing and propagating 
that veneration, which posterity has since paid to the memory of 
Cato. For his name being thrown into controversy, in that cri- 
tical period of the fate of Rome, by the patron of liberty on the 
one side, and the oppressor of it on the other, became of course, 
a kind of political test to all succeeding ages; and a perpetual ar- 
gument of dispute between the friends of liberty, and the flatter- 
ers of power. But if we consider hischaracter without prejudice, 
he was certainly a great and worthy man ; a friend to truth, virtue, 
and liberty : yet, falsely measuring all duty by the absurd rigour 
of the Stoical rule, he was generally disappointed of the end, 
which he sought by it, the happiness both of his public and pri- 
vate life. In his private conduct, he was severe, morose, inex- 
orable; banishing all the softer atfections, as natural enemies to 
justice, and as suggesting false motives of acting, from favour, 
clemency, and compassion: in public a Hairs he was the same ; 
had but one rule of policy, to adhere to what was right; without 
regard to times or circumstances, or even to a force that could 
eentroul him: for, instead of managing the power of the great, so 
as to mitigate the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance: so that, 
with the best intentions in the world, he often did great harm to 
the republic. This was his general behaviour ; yet, from some 
particular facts explained above, it appears that his strength of 
mind was not always impregnable, but had its weak places of 
pride, ambition, and party zeal ; which, when managed and flat- 
tered to a certain point, would betray him sometimes into mea- 
sures contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth. The last 
act of his life was agreeable to bis nature and philosophy ; when 
be could no longer be what he had been; or when the ills of life 
overbalanced the good, which, by the principles of his sect, was & 
just cause for dying ; he put an end to his life, with a spirit and 
resolution which would make one imagine, that he was glad to 
have found an occasion of dying in his proper character. On the 
whole, his life was rather admirable, than amiable; fit to be 
praised, rather than imitated. 

As soon as Cicero had published his Cato, he wrote his piece 
-ailed the Orator, at the request of Brutus; containing the plan 
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or delineation of what he himself esteemed the most perfect elo- 
quence or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth part or book, 
designed to complete the argument of his Brutus, and the other 
three, on the same subject. It was received with great approba- 
tion; and, in a letter to Lepta, who had complimented him upon 
it, he declares, that, whatever judgment he had in speaking, he 
had thrown it all into that work, and was content to risk his re- 
putation on the merit of it. 

He new iikev ise spoke that famous speech of thanks to Caesar, 
for the pardon of I\I. Marcellas; which was granted upon the in- 
tercession of the senate. Cicero had a particular friendship with 
all the family of the Marcelli; hut especially with this Marcus; 
who from the defeat of Potnpc y at Pharsalia, retired t' Milylene 
in Lesbos, where he lived w«th so much ease and satisfaction to 
himself in a philosophical retreat, that Cicero, as it appears from 
his letters, was forced (o use all Ids art and authority to persuade 
him to return, and take the benefit of that grace which they had 
been labouring to obtain for him. But how the affair was trans- 
acted, we may learn from Cicero* s account of it to Serv. Sul piciua, 

who was then proconsul of Greece “ Your condition,” says 

he, “ is better than ours in this particular, that you dare venture 
to write your grievances; we cannot even do that with safety: 
not through any fault of the conqueror, than whom nothing can 
be more moderate, but of victory itself, which in civil wars i9 
always insolent; we have had the advantage of you however in 
one thing; in being acquainted a littler sooner than you, with the 
pardon of your colleague Marcellus : or rat her indeed in seeing 
how the whole affair passed ; for I would have you believe, that, 
from the beginning ol these miseries, or even since the public 
right has been decided by arms, there has nothing been done be- 
sides this with any dignity. For C <esar himself, after having 
complained of the moroseness of Marcellus, for so lie called it, 
and praised in the strongest terms the equity and prudence of your 
conduct, presently declared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever 
offence he had received from the man, he could refuse notliing to 
the intercession of the senate. What the senate did was this ; 
upon the mention of Marcellus by Piso, his brother Cains having 
thrown himself at Cresar’s feet, they all rose up, and went forward 
in a supplicating manner towards Caesar : in short, this day’s work 
appeared to me so decent, that I could not help fancying that I 
saw the image of the old republic reviving; when all, therefore, 
who were asked their opinions before me, had returned thanks to 
C'«esar, exceyning Volcatius, (for he declared, that he would not 
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have done it, though he had been in Marcellus’s place,) I, ns soon 
as I was called upon, changed my mind ; for I had resolved with 
myself to observe an eternal silence, not through any laziness, but 
the loss of my foimer dignity ; but O-vs.ir’s greatness of mind, and 
the laudable zeal of the senate, got the better of my resolution. 

I gave thanks therefore to CV-^ar in a long speech, and have de- 
prived myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that honest 
quiet, which was my only comfort in these unhappy times: but 
since I have hitherto avoided giving him offence, and if I had 
always continued silent, he would have interpreted ii perhaps, as 
a proof ol my taking the republic to be ruined; I shall speak for 
the futuic not often, or rather very seldom ; so as to manage at 
the same time both his favour, and my own leisure for study. 

Caesar, though he saw the senate unanimous in their petition 
for Marcellus, yet took the pains to call for the particular opinion 
of every senator upon it; a method never practised, except in 
cases of debate and where the house was divided; but he wanted 
the usual tribute of flattery upon this act of grace, and had a mind 
probably to make an experiment of Cicero’s temper, ami to draw 
from him especially some incense on the occasion; nor was he 
disappointed of his aim: for Cicero, touched by bis generosity, 
and greatly pleased with the act itself, on the account of his 
friend, returned thanks to him in a speech which, though made 
upon the spot, yet, for elegance of diction, vivacity of sentiment, 
and politeness of compliment, is superior to any thing extant of 
the kind m all antiquity. The many tine things which are said 
in it of Cues a r, have given some handle indeed for a charge of in- 
sincerity against Cicero; but it must be remembered that he was 
delivering a speech of thanks, not only for himself, but in the 
name and at the desire of the senate, where his subject natuially 
required tue embellishments of oratory; and that ail his com- 
pliments are grounded on a supposition, that Caesar intended to 
iestoie the republic, of which he entertained no small hopes at 
this time, as he signifies in a letter to one of Caesar’s principal 
friends. This, therefore, be recommends, enforces, and n quins 
from him in his speech, with the spirit of an old Roman: and no 
reasonable man will think it strange, that so free an address to a 
conqueror, in the height; of all his power, should want to be 
tempered with some few strokes of flattery. But the following 
passage from the oration itself will justify the truth of what 1 am 
saying. 

If this, (says he,) Caesar, was to be the end of your immortal 
acts, that, after conquering all your enemies, you should leave the 
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republic in the condition in which it now is, consider, I beseech 
you, whether your divine virtue would not excite rather an ad- 
miration of you than any real glory; for glory is the illustrious 
fame of many and great services either to our friends, our coun- 
try, or to the whole race of mankind. This part therefore still 
remains ; there is one act more to be performed by you ; to esta- 
blish the republic again, that you may reap the benefit of it your- 
self in peace and prosperity. When you have paid this debt to 
your country, and fulfilled the ends of your nature by a satiety of 
living, you may then tell us, if you please, that you have lived 
long enough : yet what is it, after all, that we can really call 
long, of which there is an end ; for when that end is once come, 
all past pleasure is to be reckoned as nothing, since no more ei 
it is to be expected. Though your mind, I know, was never con- 
tent with these narrow bounds of life which nature has assigned 
to us, but inflamed always with an ardent love of immortality . 
nor is this indeed to be considered as your life, which is comprised 
in this body and breath, but that — that I say is your life, which 
is to flourish in the memory of all ages ; which posterity will 
cherish, and eternity itself propagate. It is to this that you must 
attend; to this that you must form yourself; which has many 
things already to admire, yet wants something still that it may 
praise in you. Posterity will be amazed to hear and read of your 
commands, provinces, the Rhine, the ocean, the Vile; your in- 
numerable battles, incredible victories, infinite monuments, 
splendid triumphs: but, unless this city he established again by 
your wisdom and counsels, your name indeed will wander far 
and wide, yet will have no certain seat or place, at last, where U 
fix itself. There will he also amongst those who are yet unborn, 
the s^me controversy that has been amongst us ; when some wil 
extol your actions to the skies; others, perhaps, will find some- 
thing defective in them, and that one thing above all, if you shoul, 
not extinguish this flame of civil war, by restoring liberty toyom 
country; for the one may be looked upon ns the effect, of fate, 
but the other is the certain act of wisdom. Pay a reverence there- 
fore to those judges, w ho will pass judgment upon you in age> 
to come, and with less partiality perhaps than we, since they wii* 
neither be biassed by affection or party, nor prejudiced b.y hatred 
or envy to you: and though this, as some falsely imagine, should 
then have no relation to you, yet it concerns you certainly, at 
the present, to act in such a manner, that no oblivion may eve? 
obscure the lustre of your praises. Various were the inclination? 
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of the citizens, and their opinions wholly divided : Nor did we 
differ only in sentiments and wishes, but in arms also and camps : 
the merits of the cause were dubious, and the contention be- 
tween two celebrated leaders: many doubted what was the best; 
many, what was convenient ; many, what was decent; some also, 
what was lawful/’ &c. 

But, though Caesar took no step towards restoring the repub- 
lic, he employed himself this summer in another work of general 
benefit to mankind; the reformation of the calendar, by accom- 
modating the course of the year to the exact course of the sun, 
from which it had varied so widely, as to occasion a strange con- 
fusion in all their accounts of time. 

The Roman year, from the whole institution ofNuma, was lu- 
nar, borrowed from the Greeks, amongst whom it consisted of 
three hundred and fifty-four days: Numa added one more to 
them, to make the whole number odd, which was thought the more 
fortunate ; and, to till up the deficiency of his year, to the mea- 
sure of the solar course', inserted likewise, or intercalated, after 
the manner of the Greeks, an extraordinary month of twenty- 
two days every second year, and twenty-three every fourth, be- 
tween llu 1 twenty-third and twenty-fourth day of February; he 
committed the care of intercalating this month, and the super- 
numerary day, to the college of priests, who, in process of time^ 
partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, but chiefly an arbi- 
trary abuse of their trust, used either to drop or insert them, as it 
was found most convenient to themselves or to their friends, to 
make the current year longer or shorter. Thus Cicero, when ha- 
rassed by a perpetual course of pleading, prayed, that there might 
be no intercalation to lengthen his fatigue; and when proconsul 
of Ciiicia, pressed Atticus to exert all his interest to prevent any 
intercalation within the year, that it might not protract his go- 
vernment, and retaid his return to Rome. Curio, on the contrary, 
when he could not persuade the priests to prolong the year of his 
tribunate, by an intercalation, made that a pretence for abandon* 
ing the senate, and going over to Caesar. 

This licence of intercalating introduced the confusion above 
mentioned, in the computation of their time: so that the order of 
all tlu ir months was transposed from their stated seasons, the win- 
ter months carried back into autumn, the autumnal into summer, till 
Cii^ar resolved to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the 
Sou re of it, the use of intercalations : and instead of the Lunar to 
~ s T lisl: the Solar year, adjusted to the exact measure of the sun's 
I]. No. .V2. ( ) 
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revolution in the Zodiac , or to that period of time in which it re- 
turns to the point from which it set out: and as this, according 
to the astronomers of that age, was supposed to be three hundred 
and sixty-fire days and six hours . so he divided the days into 
twelve artificial months; and, to supply the deficiency of the six 
hours, by which they fell short of the sun’s complete course, he 
ordered a day to be intercalated after every four years, between 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of February. 

But, to make this new year begin, and proceed regularly, be was 
forced to insert into the current year two extraordinary months, 
between November and December; the one of thirty-three, the 
other of thirty-four days, besides the ordinary intercalary month 
of twenty-three days, which fell into it of course, which were all 
necessary to fill up the number of days that were lost to the old 
year, by the omission of intercalations, and to replace the months 
in their proper seasons. All this was effected by the care and 
skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom 
Cajsar had brought to Rome for that purpose: and a new calendar 
was formed upon it by Flavius, a scribe, digested according to 
order of the Roman festivals, and the old manner of computing 
their days, by Kalends, Ides, and Nones, which was puhlislu 1 
and authorized by the dictator’s edict, not long after his return 
from Afric. This year, therefore, was the longest that Rome 
bad ever known, consisting of fifteen months, or four hundred 
and forty-five days, and is called the last of the confusion ; be- 
cause it introduced the Julian , or Solar year, with the commence* 
incut of the ensuing January, which continues iu use to this day 
in all Christian countries, without any other vaiiation than that 
of the old and new stile . 

Soon alter the aliair of Marcellos, Cicero had another occasion 
ot trying both his tdoqueuce and interest with (Ansar, in the cause 
ot Ligarius, who was now in exile, on account of his having been 
in arms against Cresar in the African war, in which he had borne 
a considerable command. II is two brothers, however, had al way- 
been on Ciesar a side; and, being recommended by Pansa, and 
warmly supported by Cicero, bad almost prevailed for his pardon, 
of which Cicero gives the following account in a letter to Liga- 
rius him:, elf. 
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CtCERO to Ligarius. 

I would have you to be assured that I employ my whole 
pains, labour, care, study, in procuring your restoration: for as I 
have ever had the greatest affection for you, so the singular piety 
and love of your brothers, for whom, as well as yourself, I have 
always professed the utmost esteem, never suffer me to neglect any 
opportunity of my duty and service to you. But what am I now 
doing, or have done, I would have you learn from their letters, 
rather than mine; but as to what I hope, and take to be certain 
in your affair, that I chuse to acquaint you with myself : for if 
any man be timorous in great and dangerous events, and fearing 
always the worst, rather than hoping the best, I am he; and if 
this be a fault, confess myself not to be free from it ; yet, on the 
twenty-seventh of November, when, at the desire of your brothers, 
1 had been early with Caesar, and gone through the trouble and in- 
dignity of getting access and audience, when your brothers and 
relations had thrown themselves at his feet, and I had said what 
your cause and circumstances required, I came away, persuaded 
that your pardon was certain ; which T collected, not only from CV- 
sar’s discourse, which was mild and generous, but from his eyes and 
looks, and many other signs, which 1 could better observe than 
describe. It is your part, therefore, to behave yourself with firm- 
ness and courage; and as you have borne the more turbulent part 
prudently, to hear this calmer state of things cheerfully. I shall 
continue still to take the same pains in your affairs, as if there 
was the greatest difficulty in them, ami will heartily supplicate in 
your behalf, as I have hitherto done, not only Caesar himself, but 
all his friends, whom I have ever found most affectionate to me. 
Adieu.” 

While Ligarius’s affair was in this hopeful way, Q. Tubero, 
who had an old quarrel with him, being desirous to obstruct his 
pardon, and knowing Caesar to be particularly exasperated against 
all those who, through an obstinate aversion to him, had renewed 
the war in Afrit:, accused him, in the usual form, of an uncommon 
zeal and violence in prosecuting that war. Caesar privately en- 
couraged the prosecution, and ordered the cause to be tried in the 
forum, where* lie sat upon it in person, strongly prepossessed 
against the criminal, and determined, to lay hold oti any plausible 
pretence for condemning him : but the force of Cicero’s eloquence, 
• terted with all his skill in a cause which he had much at heart. 
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got the better of all his prejudices, and extorted a pardon from 
him against his will. 

The merit of this speech is too well known, to want to be en- 
larged upon here : those who read it, will find no reason to charge 
Cicero with flattery : but the free spirit which it breathes, in the 
face of that power to which it was suing for mercy, must give a 
great idea of the art of the speaker, who could deliver such bold 
truths without offence; as well as of the generosity of the judge, 
who heard them not only with patience, but approbation. 

“Observe, Caesar,’’ says he, “with wlmt fidelity I plead Liga- 
rius’s cause, when I betray even my own by it. O that admirable 
clemency, worthy to be celebrated by every kind of praise, letters, 
monuments! M. Cicero defends a criminal before you, by proving 
him not to have been in those sentiments in which he owns him- 
self to have been : nor does he yet fear your secret thoughts, or, 
while he is pleading for another, what may occur to you about 
himself. See, I say, how little he is afraid of you. See with 
what a courage and gaiety of speaking your generosity and wisdom 
inspire me. I will raise my voice to such a pitch, that the whole 
Roman people may hear me. After the war was not only begun, 
Oesar, but in great measure finished, when 1 was driven by no 
necessity, I went by choice and judgment to join myself with 
those who had taken arms against you. Before whom do I say 
this? why, before him, who, though he knew it to be true, yet 
restored me to the republic, before he had even seen me; who 
wrote to me from Kgypt, that I should be the same man that I 
had always been ; and when he was the only emperor within the 
dominion of Rome, suffered me to be the other ? and to hold my 
laurelled fasces, as long as I thought them worth holding. Do 
you then, Tubero, call Ligarius's conduct wicked? for what 
reason ? since that cause has never yet been called by that name ; 
some indeed call it mistake, others fear; those who speak more 
severely, hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy; or, at the worst, 
rashness; but no man, besides you, has ever called it wickedness. 
For my part, were I to invent a proper and genuine name for our 
calamity, I should lake it fur a kind of fatality, that had possessed 
the unwary minds of men ; so that none can think it strange, that 
all human counsels were over-ruled by a divine necessity. Call 
us then, ii you please, unhappy; though we can never be so, 
under inis conqueror; but I speak not of us who survive, but ot 
those who fell; let them be ambitious ; let them be angry ; let 
♦hem be obstinate ; but let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of par* 
rufide, ever oe charged on Cn. Pompey, and on many of those 
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who died with him. When did we ever hear any such thing 
from you, Caesar? or what other view had you in the war, than 
to defend yourself from injury? — you considered it from the first, 
not as a war, but a secession; not as an hostile, but civil dissen- 
sion : where both sides wished well to the republic ; yet through 
a difference, partly of councils, partly of inclinations, deviated 
from the common good: the dignity of the leaders was almost 
equal ; though not perhaps of those who followed them : the cause 
was then dubious, since there was something which one might 
approve on either side ; but now, that must needs be thought the 
be9t, which the gods have favoured ; and, after the experience of 
your clemency, who can be displeased with that victory, in which 
no man fell who was not actually in arms.” 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily bought by all: 
Atticus was extremely pleased with it, and very industrious in 
recommending it; so that Cicero says merrily to him by letter, 
“ You have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I write for 
the future, I will make you the publisher.” And again, “your 
authority, I perceive, has made my little oration famous : for Bal- 
bus and Oppius write me word, that they are wonderfully taken 
with it, and have sent a copy to Cresar.” The success which it 
met with, made Tubero ashamed of the figure that he made in 
it; so that he applied to Cicero to have something inserted in his 
favour, with the mention of his wife and some of his family, who 
were Cicero’s near relations: but Cicero excused himself, because 
the speech was got abroad : “ nor had he a mind,” he says, “ to 
make an apology for Tubero’s conduct. 

Ligarius was ti man of distinguished zeal for the liberty of his 
country: which was the reason both of Cicero’s pains to preserve, 
aud of Caesar’s averseness to restore him. After his return he 
lived in great confidence with Brutus, who found him a lit per- 
son to bear a part in the conspiracy againstC<esar ; but happening 
to be taken ill near the time of its execution, when Brutus, in a 
visit to him, began to lament that he was fallen sick m a very un- 
lucky hour, Ligarius, raising himself presently upon his elbow, and 
taking Brutus by the hand, replied: “ \ et still, Brutus, it you 
mean to do any thing worthy of yourself, I am well nor did he 
disappoint Brutus’s opinion of him, for we find him afterwards in 
the list, of the conspirators. 

In the end of the year, (Vsar wys called away in great haste 
into Spain, to oppose the attempts of Pom pry’s sons, who, by the 
credit of their father’s name, were become masters again of all 
that province; and, with the remains of the troops, which Labi- 
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cans. Varus, and the other chiefs who escaped, had gathered up 
from A Trie, were once more m condition to try the fortune of the 
field with him : where the great danger, to which he was ex- 
posed from this last effort of a broken party, shews how desperate 
his case must have been, if Pornpey himself, with an entire and 
yeteran army, had (irst made choice of this country for the scene 
of the war. 

Cicero all this while passed his time with little satisfaction at 
home, being disappointed of the ease and comfort which be ex- 
pected from his new marriage: bis children, we may imagine, while 
their own mother was living, would not easily bear with a young 
mother-in-law in the house with them. The son especially was 
pressing to get a particular appointment settled for his maintenance, 
and to have leave also to go to Spain, and make a campaign under 
Caesar; whither his cousin Quintus was already gone : Cicero did 
not approve this project: and endeavoured by all means to dis- 
suade him frcAii it; representing to him that it would naturally 
draw a just reproach upon them, for not thinking it enough to quit 
their former party, unless they fought against it too; and that he 
would not be pleased to sec his cousin more regarded there than 
himself: and promising withal, if he would consent to stay, to 
make him an ample and honourable allowance. This diverted 
him from the thoughts of Spain: though not from the desire of 
removing from his father, and taking a seperate house in the city, 
with a distinct family of his own: hut Cicero thought it best to 
send him to Athens, m order tospend a few years in the study of 
philosophy, and polite letters : and, to make the proposal agree- 
able, olfered hi in an appointment that would enable him to live as 
splendidly as any of the Roman nobility who then resided there, 
Bibuius, Acidinus, or Messala. d ins scheme was accepted, and 
soon after executed ; and young Cicero was sent to Athens, with 
t wo of his father’s freedrnen, L. Tullius Montanus, and Tullius 
Mercianus, as the intendants and counsellors of his general con- 
duct, while the particular direction of his studies was left to the 
principal philosophers* of the place; and above all to Crntippus, 
the chief of the Peripatetic sect. 

In this uneasy state both of his private and public life, he was 
oppressed by a new and most cruel affliction, the death of his be- 
loved (laughter Tullia ; which happened soon after her divorce 
from Dolabella ; whose manners and humour were entirely dis- 
agreeable to her. Cicero had long been deliberating with him- 
self and his friends, whether Tullia should not first send the di- 
vorce; but a prudential regard to Dolabella’s power ^nd interest 
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with Caesar, which was of use to him in these times , seems to have 
wit held him . The case was the same with Dolabella, be was 
willing enough to part with Tullia, but did not care to break 
with Cicero, whose freindship was a credit to him; and whom 
gratitude obliged him to observe and reverence; since Cicero had 
twice defended and preserved him in capital causes: so that it 
seems most probable that the divorce was of an amicable kind ; 
and executed at last by the consent of both sides : for it gave no 
apparent interruption to the friendship between Cicero and Do- 
labella, which they carried on with the same shew of alfection, 
and professions of respect toward each other, as if the relation 
had still subsisted. 

Tullia died in childbed, at her husband’s bouse; which con- 
firms the probability of their agreement in the divorce; it is cer- 
tain, at. least, that she died in Rome: where Cicero “was detained,’* 
lie says “ by the expectation of the birth, and to receive the first 
payment of her fortune back again from Dolabella, who was then 
in Spain : she was delivered, as it was thought, very happily, and 
supposed to he out of danger;” when an unexpected turn in her 
case put an end to her life, to the inexpressible grief of her 
father. 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, which writers 
confound with that which happened three years before, when she 
was delivered at the end of seven months of a puny male child : 
but whether it was from the first, or the second time of her lying 
in, it is evident that she left a son by Dolabella, who survived 
her, and whom Cicero mentions more than once in his letters to 
Atticus, by the name ofLentulus: desiring him to visit the child, 
and see a due care taken of him, and to assign him what number 
of servants he thought prope r. 

Tullia was about t\Vo and thirty years old at the time of her 
death; and by the few hints which are left of her character, ap- 
pears to have been an excellent and admirable woman: she was 
roost, affectionately and piously observant of her father; and, to 
the usual graces of her sex, having added the more solid accom- 
plishments of knowledge and polite letters, was qualified to be the 
companion, as well as the delight of his age: and was justly es- 
teemed not only as one of the best, but the most learm *i of the 
Roman ladies. It is not strange, therefor*. , that the loss of such a 
daughter, in the prime of her life, afni the most comfortless sea- 
son of his own, should affect him with all that grief whit h the 
greatest calamity could imprint on a temper naturally timid and 
desponding. 
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Plutarch tells us, that the philosophers came from ah parts to 
comfort him; but that can hardly be true, except of those who 
lived in Rome, or in his own family: for his first care was, to 
shun all company as much as he could, by removing to Atticus’s 
house; where he lived chiefly in the library : endeavouring to 
relieve his mind, by turning over every book, which he could meet 
with, on the subject of moderating grief ; but finding his residence 
here too public, and a greater resort to him than he could hear, 
he retired to Astura,one of his seats near Antium ; a little island 
on the Latian shore, at the mouth of a river of the same name, 
covered with woods and groves, cut out into shady walks ; a scene 
of all others the fittest to indulge melancholy, and where he could 
give a free course to his grief. “ Here,” says he, “ I live without 
the speech of man; every morning early I hide myself in the 
thickest of the wood, and never come out till the evening: next 
to yourself nothing is so dear to me as this solitude: my whole 
conversation is with my books: yet that is sometimes interrupted 
by my tears, which I resist as wall as l can, but I am not yet able 
to do 010011.” 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and divert himself 
with business, and the company of his friends; and put him 
gently in mind, that, by afflicting himself so immoderately, he 
would hurt his character, and give people a handle to censure his 
weakness: to which he makes the following answer. 

“As to what you write, that you are afraid lest the excess of 
my grief should lessen my credit and authority; I do not know 
what men would have of me. Is it, that I should not grieve? 
that is impossible : or that I should not be oppressed with grief? 
who was ever less so ? when I took refuge at your house, was any 
man ever denied access to me? or did any one ever come who 
had reason to complain of me? I went from you to Astura ? where 
those gay sparks who find fault with me, are not able to read so 
much even as I have written : how well, is nothing to the pur- 
pose: yet it is of a kind which nobody could write with a dis- 
ordered mind — f spent a month in my gardens about Rome; where 
I received all who came with the same easiness as before. At 
this very moment, while I am employing my whole time in read- 
ing and writing, those, who are with me, are more fatigued with 
their leisure, than I with my pains. If any one asks, why I am 
not at Rome; because it is vacation time: why nut in some of 
my villas, more suitable totheseason : because I could not easily 
beai so much company. I am, where he, who has the best house- 
fit Bai*e, chuses to be, in this part of the year. When I come to 
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Rome, nobody shall find any thing amiss, either in my looks or 
discourse: as to that cheerfulness, with which we used to season 
the misery of these times, I have lost it indeed for ever ; but will 
never part with my constancy and firmness, either of mind or 
speech. &c.” 

All his other friends were very officious likewise in making 
their compliments of condolence, and administering arguments of 
comfort to him: among the rest, Caesar himself, in the hurry of 
his affairs in Spain, wrote him a letter on the occasion, dated from 
Jlispalis, the last of April. Brutus wrote another, so friendly 
and alYectiooate, that it greatly moved him: Lucceius also, one 
of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent him two; the first 
to condole, the second to expostulate with him for persevering 
to cherish an unmanly and useless grief : but the following letter 
of Ser. Sul pici us is thought to be a master-piece of the consola- 
tory kind. 


S F. K . Sl7T.Pl V 1 us to M. T. C ICER O. 

** I was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ought to be, to bear 
of the death of your daughter Tullia : which I looked upon as an 
affliction common to us both. If 1 had been with you,! would 
have made it my business to convince you, what a real share I 
take in your grief. Though that kind of consolation is but 
wretched and lamentable, as it is to be performed by friends and 
relations, who are overwhelmed with grief, and cannot en*er upon 
their task without tears, and seem to Want comfort rather them- 
selves, than to be in condition to administer it to others. 1 re- 
solved therefore to write to you in short, what occurred upon it 
to my own mind : not that I imagined that the same things would 
not occur also to you, but that the force of your grief might 
possibly binder your attention to them. What reason is there 
then to disturb yourself so immoderately on this melancholy 
occasion? consider how fortune has already treated us. how it 
has deprived us of what ought to be as dear to us as children ; 
our country, credit, dignity, honours. After so miserable a loss as 
this, what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to suffer one 
misfortune more? or how can a mind, after being exercised in 
such trials, not grow callous, and think every thing else of inferior 
value* ? but is it for your daughter’s sake that you grieve? yet 
how often must you necessarily reflect, that those cannot be said 
t° be hardly dealt with, whose lot it bus been, in these times, 
V'ojl. II. No. 52. P 
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without suffering any affliction, to exchange life for death. For 
what is there in our present circumstances that could give her 
any great invitation to live? what business? what hopes? what 
prospect of comfort before her? was it to pass her days in the 
married state, with some young man of the first quality ? (for you, 
1 know, on the account of your dignity, might have chosen what 
son-in-law you pleased out of all our youth, to whose fidelity you 
might safely have trusted her,) was it then for the sake of hearing 
children, whom she might have had the pleasure to see flourish- 
ing afterwards, in the enjoyment of their paternal fortunes, and 
rising gradually to all the honours of the state, and using the 
liberty, to which they were horn, in the protection of their friends 
and clients? but what is thereof all this, which was not taken 
away before it was even given to her? but it is an evil, you will 
say to lose our children. It is so; yet it is much greater to suffer 
what we now endure. I cannot help mentioning one thing, which 
has given me no small comfort, and may help also perhaps to 
mitigate your grief. On my return from Asia, as I wassailing 
from iEgina towards Megara, I began to contemplate the prospect 
of the countries around me: ACgina was behind, Megara before me; 
Piraeus on the right; Corinth on the left: all which towns, once 
famous and flourishing, now lie overturned, and buried in t heir 
mins: upon this sight, I could not but think presently within 
myself, alas! how do we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves, if 
any of our friends happen to die, or to he killed, whose life is yet 
so short, when the carcasses of so many noble cities lie here ex- 
posed before me in one view ? Why wilt thou not then command 
thyself, Servius, ami remember, that thou ait horn a man ? Be- 
lieve me, I was not a little confirmed by this contemplation : try 
the force of it, therefore, if you please, upon yourself; and imagine 
the same prospect before your own eyes. But to come nearer 
borne; when you consider how many of our greatest men have 
perished lately at once; what destruction has been made in the 
empire; what havoc in all the provinces; how can you he sc 
muc h shocked to be deprived of the Heeling breath of one little 
woman ? who, if she had not died at this time, must necessarily 
have died a lew yeais alter, since that was the condition of her 
being horn. But recal your mind from reflections ot‘this kind, to 
the consideration ot yourself; and think rather on what becomes 
vour character and dignity; that your daughter lived as long 
as life was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
had seen her lather pretor, consul, augur; been married to 
the noblest of our youth; had tasted every good in life; amt, 
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when the republic fell, then quitted it; what ground is there then, 
either for you, or her, to complain of fortune on this account ? 
Tn short, do not forget that, you are Cicero; one, who has been 
used always to prescribe and give advice to others ; nor imitate 
those paullry physicians, who pretend to cure other people’s di- 
seases, yet are not able to cure their own; but suggest rather to 
yourself the same lesson, which you would give in the same case. 
There is no grief so great, which length of time will not alleviate : 
but it would be shameful in you to wait for that time, and not to 
prevent it by your wisdom : besides, if there be any sense in the 
dead, such was her love and piety to you, that she must be con- 
cerned to see how much you afflict yourself. Give this therefore 
to the deceased ; give it to your friends; give it to your country ; 
that it may have the benefit of your assistance and advice, when- 
ever there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has now 
made it necessary to us to accommodate ourselves to our present 
situation ; do not give any one a handle to think that you are not 
so much bewailing your daughter, as the state of the times, and 
the victory of certain persons. I am ashamed to write any more 
lest I should seem to distrust your prudence; and will add there- 
fore but one thing farther, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, with great honour and applause 
to yourself; let us now see, that you can bear adversity with the 
same moderat ion, and without thinking it a greater burthen than 
you ought to do; lest, in the number of all your other virtues, this 
one at last be thought to he wanting. As to myself, when I un- 
derstand that your mind is grown more calm and composed, I 
will send you word how all things go on here, and what is the 
state of the province. Adieu.” 

His answer to Sulpicius was the same in effect with what he 
gave to all his friends; “that his case was different front all the 
examples which he had been collecting for his own imitation, of 
men, who had borne the loss of children with firmness ; since 
they lived in times when their dignity in the state was able in great 
measure to compensate their misfortune: hut for me,” says he, 
“after I had lost all those ornaments which you enumerate, and 
which 1 bad acquired with the utmost pains, I have now lost the 
only comfort i hat was left to me. In this i u in ofthe republic, my 
thoughts were not diverted by serving either my friends or my 
country : I had no inclination to the forum ; could not hear the 
sight ofthe senate ; took myself, as the case in truth was, to have 
lost all the fruit of my industry and fortunes : yet when! reflected 
that all this was common to you, and to many other?, as well as 
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to myself; and was forcing myself therefore to bear it tolerably ; 

I had still in Tullia, somewhat always to recur to, in which I could 
acquiesce; and in whose sweet conversation I could drop all my 
cares and troubles; but by this last cruel wound, all the rest, 
which seemed to be healed, are broken out again afresh : for as I 
then could relieve the uneasiness which the republic gave me, by 
what I found at home ; so I cannot now, in the affliction, which 
1 feM at home, find any remedy abroad, but am driven, as well, 
from my house, as the forum; since neither my house can ease 
my public grief, nor the public my domestic one. 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little effect upon him ; 
all the relief that he found, was from reading and writing, in 
which he continually employed himself; and did what no man 
bad ever done before him, draw up a treaties of consolation for 
himself; from which he professes to have received his greatest 
comfort ; “ though he wrote it, he owns, at a time when, in the 
opinion of the philosophers, he was not so wise, as he ought to 
have been ; but I did violence,” says he, " to my nature ; to make 
the greatness of my sorrow give place to the greatness of the 
medicine; though I acted against the advice of Chrysippus, who 
dissuades the application of any remedy to the first assaults of 
grief.” In this work he chiefly imitated Crantor, the academic, 
who had left a celebrated piece on the same subject; yet he in- 
serted also whatever pleased him, from any other author who had 
written upon it; illustrating his precepts all the way , by examples 
from their own history, of the most eminent Romans of both 
sexes, who had borne the same misfortune with a remarkable 
constancy. This book was much read by the primitive fathers, 
especially by Lactantius; to whom we are obliged for the few 
fragments which remain of it: for, as the critics have long since 
observed, that piece, which we now see in the collection of his 
writings, under the title of Consolation, is undoubtedly spurious. 

But the design ot this treaties was, not only to relieve his own 
mind, but to consecrate the virtues and memory of Tullia to all 
posterity: nor did his fondness for her stop here, but suggested 
the project of a more effectual consecration, by building a temple 
to her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. It was an opinion 
of the philosophers, which he himself constantly favoured, and, 
in his present circumstances, particularly indulged, “ that the 
souls of men were of heavenly extraction ; and that the pure and 
chaste, at their dissolution from the body, returned to the foun- 
tain from which they were derived, to subsist eternally in the fnii 
tio:i and participation ot the divine nature; whilst the impure ar.d 
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corrupt were left to grovel below in the dirt and darkness of thete 
inferior regions.” He declares, therefore, “that, as the wisdom 
of the ancients had consecrated and deified many excellent persons 
of both sexes, whose temples were then remaining; the progenv 
of Cadmus, of A mphitryon, of Tyndarus; so he would perform 
the same honour to Tuilia, who, if any creature had everdeserved 
it, was of all the most worthy of it. I will do it, therefore, (says 
he,) and consecrate thee, thou best and most learned of women, 
now admitted into the assembly of the gods, to the regard and 
veneration of all mortals/* 

In his letters to Atticus, we find the strongest expressions of his 
resolution, and impatience to see this design executed : “ I will 
have a temple,” says he, it is not possible to divert me from it — if 
it he not finished this summer, I shall not think myself clear of 
guilt — I am more religiously bound to the execution of it, than 
any man ever was to the performance of his vow/* He seems to 
have designed a fabric of great magnificence; for he had settled 
the plan with his architect, and contracted for pillars of Chian 
marble, with a sculptor of that isle; where both the work and 
the materials were the most esteemed of any in Greece. One 
reason, that determined him to a temple, rather than a sepulchre, 
was, that in the one he was not limited in the expence, whereas, 
in the other, he was confined by law to a certain sum, which lie 
could not exceed, without the forfeiture of the same sum also to> 
the public: yet this, as he tells us, was not the chief motive, but 
a resolution, that he had taken, of making a proper apotheosis. 
The only difficulty was to find a place that suited his purpose : 
his first thought was, to purchasecertain gardens across the Tiber, 
which, lying near the city, and in the public view, were most 
likely to draw a resort of votaries to his new temple : “ he presses 
Atticus therefore to buy them for him at any rate, without 
regard to his circumstances; since he would sell, or mortgage, or 
be content to live on little, rather than he disappointed: groves 
and remote places/’ he says, “ were proper only for deities of an 
established name and religion ; hut, for the deification of mortals, 
public and open situations were necessary, to strike the eyes, ami 
attract the notice of the people.” But lie found so many ob- 
structions in all his attempts of purchasing, that, to save trouble 
and expence, Atticus advised him, to build at last in one of his 
own villas: to which he seemed inclined, lest the summer should 
pass without doing any thing: yet he was irresolute still, which 
of his villas he should chuse; and discouraged, by reflecting on 
the change of masters, to which all private estates were exposed. 
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in a succession of ages; which might defeat the end of his build- 
ing, and dcsiroy the honour of his temple; by converting it to 
other list's, or suffering it to fall into ruins. 

But after all his eagerness and solicitude about this temple, it 
was never actually built by him ; since we find no mention of it 
in any of the ancient writers; which could nothave been omitted, 
if a fabric so memorable had ever been erected. It is likely, that 
as his grief evaporated, and his mind grew more calm, he began 
to consider -his project more philosophically ; and to perceive the 
vanity of expecting any lasting glory from such monuments, 
which time itself, in the course of a few ages, must necessarily 
destroy*, it is certain, at leas*, tiiat as he made no step towards 
building it this summer, so (Cesar’s death, which happened before 
the next, gave fresh obstruction lo if, by the hurry of alfairsin 
which it engaged him; and though he had not still wholly drop- 
ped the thoughts of it, but continued to make preparation, and 
to set apart a fund for it, yet, in the short and busy scene of life, 
which remained to him, lie never had leisure enough to carry it 
into execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude, that all company was 
become uneasy to him; and when his friend Philippus, the 
father-in-law of Octavius, happened to come to his villa in that 
neighbourhood, lie was not a little disturbed at it, from the ap- 
prehension of being leized with his visits; and he tells Attieus, 
with some pleasure, that he had called upon him only to pay a 
short compliment, and went hack again to Rome, without giving 
him any trouble. IJ is wife Publilin also wrote him word, that her 
mother and hi other intended to wait upon him, and that she 
would come along with them, if he would give her leave; which 
she begged in t he most earnest and submissive terms ; — hut his: 
answer was, that he was more indisposed than ever to receive 
company, and would not have them come : and, lest they should 
come without leave, he desires A tlicus to watch their motions, 
and give him notice, that he might contrive to avoid them. A 
denial so peremptory confirms what Plutarch says, that his 
wife was now in disgrace with him, on account of her carriage 
towards his daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at her death : a 
crime which, in the tenderness of his affliction, appeared to him 
so heinous, that he could not hear the thoughts of seeing her any 
more; and, though it was inconvenient to him to part with her for- 
tuneat this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, as a proper 
sacrifice to the honour of Tullia. 
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Brutus likewise about this time took a resolution of putting 
away his wife Claudia, for the sake of taking Porcia, BibulusV 
widow, and his uncle Cato’s daughter. But lie was much cen- 
sured for this step; sinceClaudia had no stain upon her character ; 
was nobly born ; the sister of Appiits Claudius; and nearly allied 
to Pompey; so that his mother Servilia, though Cato's sister, 
seems to have been averse to the divorce, and strongly in the in- 
terests of Claudia, against her niece. Cicero’s advice upon it was^ 
that if Brutus was resolved upon the thing, lie should do it outof 
hand, as the best way to put an end to peoples’ talking; by shew- 
ing, that, it was not done out of levity or complaisance to the times, 
hut to take the daughter of Cato, whose name was highly popu- 
lar: which Brutus soon after complied with, and made Porcia 
his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer, which raised a 
great alarm in the city ; the surprising death of Mjircc/ltts, whom 
C.esar had lately pardoned. He had left Mitylene, and was come 
as far as Pira-eus, on his way towards Rome; where he spent a 
day with ins old friend and colleague, Serv. Sulpicius, intend ing to 
pursue his voyage the day following by sea ; but in the night, after 
Sulpicius had taken leave of him, on 1 he twenty-third of May, 
lie was killed by his friend and client, Magius, who stabbed him- 
self instantly with the same poiguard ; of which Sulpicius sent 
the following account to Cicero. 


Si:uv, Sulpicius to M. T. Ciceiio 

“ Though 1 know that the news which I am going to tell you 
will not he agreeable, yet since chance and nature governs the 
lives of us all, I thought it my duty to acquaint you with the fact, 
in what manner soever it happened. On the twenty-second of 
May 1 came by sea from Epidaurus to Pineeus, to meet my col- 
league Marcel iiis, and for the sake of his company, scent that 
day with him there. The next day, when I took my leave oi 
him, with design to go from Athens ;nt“ iiojo»ia, to iinssh the re- 
maining part of my jurisdiction, he, as lie toe! me, interned to 
set sail at the same time, towards luK. 'I he day lollowmg, 
about four in the morning, when .1 was preparing to set ootirom 
Athans, his friend, P. Postumius, came to let me know that 
Marcelius was slabbed by his companion, P. Magius ( do, aitiT 
supper, and had received two wbumis, the one in Ids stomach, 
the other iu his head, near the ear, but he was ui hopes still that 
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he might five; that Magius presently killed himself; anil that 
IVIarcellus sent him to inform me of the case, and to desire that I 
would bring some physicians to him. I got some together im- 
mediately, and went away with them before break of day; but 
when l was come near Piraeeus, Acidinus’s boy met me with 
a note from his master, in which it was signified, that Marcellus 
died a lit tie before day. Thus a great man was murdered by 
a base villain ; and he, whom his very enemies had spared on 
account of his dignity, received his death from the bands of a 
friend. I went forward, however, to his tent, where I found 
two of his freedmen, and a few of his slaves; all the rest, 
they said, were fled, being in a terrible fright, on account of 
their master’s murder. I was forced to carry his body with me 
into the city, in the same litter in which I came, and by my 
own servants, where I provided a funeral for him, as splendid 
as tin? condition of Athens would allow. 1 could not prevail with 
the Athenians to grant a place of burial for him within the city ; 
tlu-v said that it was forbidden by their religion, and had never bten 
indulged to any man; but they readily granted, what was most 
desirable in the next place, to bury him in any of the public 
schools that L pleased. I chose a place, therefore, the noblest in 
the uni vej se, the School of the Academy, where I burnt him; 
and have since given orders, that the Athenians should provide a 
marble monument for him in the same place. Thus l have faith- 
fully performed to him both when living and dead, every duty 
which our partnership in otlice, and my particular n lat ion to him, 
required. Adieu. The thirtieth of May from Athens.” 

M. Marcellus was the head of a family, which, for a succession 
of many ages, had made the first figure in Rome ; and was him- 
self adorned with all the virtues that could qualify him to sustain 
that dignity, which he derived from his noble ancestors. He had 
formed himself in a particular manner for the bar, where he soon 
acacquired great fame ; and of all orators of his time, seems to have 
approached the nearest to Cicero himself, in the character of a 
complete speaker. His manner of speukiug was elegant, strong, 
and copious; with a sweetness o! voice, and propriety of action, 
that added a grace and lustre to every thing that lie said. He 
was a constant admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of the same prin- 
ciples in peace, and on the same side in war; so that Cicero la- 
ments his absence, as the loss of a companion and partner in their 
common studies and labours of life. Of all the magistrates lie 
was the fiercest opposerof Caesar’s power, and the most active to 
reduce it, Ins high spirit, and the ancient glory of his house. 
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made him impatient under the thought of receiving a master; and 
when the battle of Pharsalia seemed at last to have imposed one 
upon them, he retired to Mitylene, the usual resort of men of 
learning ; there to spend the rest of his days in a studious retreat, 
remote from arms and the hurry of war; and determined neither 
to seek nor to accept any grace from the conqueror. Here Bru- 
tus paid him a visit, and found him, as he gave an account to 
Cicero, as perfectly easy and happy under all the misery of the 
times, from the consciousness of his integrity, as the condition of 
human life could bear: surrounded with the principal scholars 
and philosophers of Greece, and eager in the pursuit of knowledge: 
so that, in departing from him towards Italy, “he seemed,” he 
said, “ to be going himself into exile, rather than leaving Mar- 
cellus in it. 

Magius, who killed him, was of a family which had borne some 
of the public offices, and had himself been questor; and having 
attached himself to the fortunes of Marcelius, and followed him 
through the wars and his exile, was now returning with him to 
Italy. Sulpictus gives no hint of any cause that induced him to 
commit this horrid act: which, by the immediate death of Ma- 
gius, could never clearly he known. Cicero’s conjecture was, 
that iMagius, oppressed with debts, and apprehending some trou- 
ble on that score at his return, had been urging Marcelius, who 
was his sponsor for some part of them, to furnish him with money 
to pay the whole; and, by receiving a denial, was provoked to 
the madness of killing his patron. Others assign a different rea- 
son, as the rage of jealousy, and the impatience of seeing otlms 
more favoured by Marcelius, than himself. 

As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a general conster- 
nation : and, from the suspicious nature of the times, all people’s 
thoughts were presently turned on Caesar, as if he were privately 
lit e contriver of it; and, from the wretched fate of so illustrious a 
citizen, every man began to think himself in danger: Cicero was 
greatly shocked at it, and seemed to consider it as the prelude of 
some greater evil to ensue; and Atticus, signifying his concern 
upon it, advises him to take a more particular care of himself, as 
bein* the only consular senator left, who stood exposed to any 
envy. But Caesar’s friends soon cleared him of all suspicion : as 
indeed the fact itself did, when the circumstances came to be 
known, and fixed the whole guilt of it on the fury of Magius. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, who began to make 
a great noise and figure in Italy, by assuming tbe name, and pre- 
tending to be the grandson of Caius Marius’, but, apprehending 
Vol. II. No. 52. Q 
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that Caesar would scon put an end to his pretensions, and treat 
him as he deserved, he sent a pathetic letter to Cicero, by some 
young fellows of his company, to justify his claim and descent, 
and to implore his protection against the enemies of his family ; 
conjuring him, by their relation; by the poem, which he had 
formerly written in praise of Marius; by the eloquence of L.Cras- 
sus, his mother’s father, whom he had likewise celebrated, that 
be would undertake the defence of his cause ; Cicero answered 
him very gravely, that he could not want a patron, when his 
kinsman Cu?sar, so excellent and generous a man, was now the 
master of all ; yet, that he also should be ready to favour him. 
But Ciesar, at his return, knowing him to be a cheat, banished 
him out of Italy ; since, instead of being what be pretended to 
be, he was found to be only a farrier, whose true name was 
Ilerophiius. 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of Ariobarzanes, 
king of Cappadocia, came to Rome this year ; and, as Cicero had 
a particular friendship with his family, and, when consul, had, 
by a decree of the senate, conferred upon his father the honour of 
the regal title, he thought proper to send a servant to meet him on 
the road, and invite him to his house: but he was already engaged 
by Sestius, whose otlice it then was, to receive foreign princes and 
ambassadors at the public expence : which Cicero was not dis- 
'pleascd with, in the present state of his domestic affairs. he 
comes,” says he, “I guess, to purchase some kingdom of Caesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his own.” 

Cicero’s whole time* during his solitude was employed in read* 
ingaml writing: this was the business both of his days and nights: 
“it is incredible,” he says, “how much he wrote, and how iittlr 
he slept: and if he had not fallen into that way of spending hi* 
time, he should not have known what to do with himself.” Ili* 
studies were chiefly philosophical, which he had been fond ol 
from his youth, and, after a long intermission, now resumed with, 
great ardour: having taken a resolution to explain to his country* 
men, in their own language, whatever the Greeks had taught o. 
every part of philosophy, whether speculative or practical : “ Fo 
being driven,” as he tells us, “ from the public administration. In 1 
knew no wav so effectual of doing good, as by instructing the 
minds, and reforming the morals of the youth ; which, in the li- 
cence of those times, wanted every help to restrain and correc 
them. The calamity of the city,” says he, " made this task ne- 
cessary to me * since, in the confusion of civil arms, I could nei- 
ther defend it alter my old way; nor, when it was impossible fo’ 
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me to be idle, could I find any thing better on which to employ 
myself. My citizens therefore will pardon, or rather thank me, 
that, when the government was fallen into the power of a single 
person, 1 neither wholly hid, nor afflicted myself unnecessarily ; 
nor acted in such a manner as to seem angry at the man, or the 
times ; nor yet flattered or admired the fortune of another so, as 
to be displeased with my own. For I had learnt from Plato and 
philosophy, that these turns and revolutions of states are natural ; 
sometimes into the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some- 
times of one: as this was the case of our own republic, so when 
I was deprived of my former post in it, I betook myself to these 
studies, in order to relieve my mind from the sense of our common 
miseries, and to serve my country at the same time in the best 
manner that I was able: for my books supplied the place of my 
votes in the senate, and of my speeches to the people, and I took 
up philosophy, as a substitute for my management of the state.** 

He now published, therefore, in the way of dialogue, a book 
which he called llortensius , in honour of his deceased friend; 
where, in a debate of learning, he did, what he had often done in 
contests of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy against 
Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part of arraigning it. It was 
the reading of this book, long since unfortunately lost, which first 
nflamed St. Austin, as he himself somewhere declares, to the 
. udy of the Christian Philosophy : and if it had yielded no other 
fruit, yet happy it was to the world, that it once subsisted, to be 
the instrument of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the Church of Christ. 

He drew up also about this time, in four books, a particular ac- 
count and defence of the Philosophy of the Academy : the sect 
which he himself followed, being, as he says, of all others the 
most consistent with itself, and the least arrogant, as well as most 
elegant. He had before published a work on the same subject in 
two books, the one called Catulus , the other Lucullus: hut con- 
sidering that the argument was not suited to the characters of 
the speakers, who were not particularly remarkable for any study 
of that sort, he was thinking to change them to Cato and Brutus: 
when Atticus happening to signify to him, that Varro had ex- 
pressed a desire to he inserted in some of his writings, he pre- 
sently reformed his scheme, and enlarged it into four books, which 
he addressed to Varro, taking upon himself the part of Philo, of 
defending the Principles of the Academy , and assigning to Varro 
that of Antiochus, of opposing and confuting them, and intro- 
ducing Atticus a 9 the moderator of the dispute. He finished thej 
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whole with great accuracy, so as to make it a present worthy of 
Varro; “ and if he was not deceived,” he says, “ by a partiality, 
and self-love, too common in such cases, there was nothing on 
the subject equal to it, even among the Greeks.” All these four 
books, excepting part of the first, are now lost, whilst the second 
book of the first edition, which he took some pains to suppress, 
remains still entire, under its original title of Lucullus. 

He published likewise this year one of the noblest of his works, 
and on the noblest subject of philosophy, his treaties called, De 
Finibus , or of the Chief Good and til of Man, written in Aris- 
totles manner, in which he explained, with great eloquence and 
perspicuity, the several opinions of all the ancient sects or. that 
important question. “It is there required,” he tells us what is 
the chief end to which ail the views of life ought to be* rclV ned, in 
order to make it happy: or what it is which nature pursues as the 
supreme good, and shuns as the worst of ills.” Tlu* work con- 
sists of five books: in the two first, the Epicurean due I rine is 
largely opened and discussed, being defended by Tciquaius, and 
confuted by Cicero, in a conference held in his Cninau Villa, 
in the presence of Triarius, a young gentleman who came with 
Torquatus to visit him. The two next explain the doctrine of the 
Stoics, asserted by Cato, and opposed by Cicero, m .« friendly 
debate, upon their meeting accidentally in LuciiIIijs’s library. The 
fifth contains the opinions of the old Academy , or the Peripatetics, 
explained by Piso in a third dialogue, supposed to he held at 
Athens, in the presence of Cicero, his brother Quintus, his cousin 
Lucius, and Atticus. The critics have observed some impro- 
priety in this last book, in making Piso refer to the other two 
dialogues, of which he had no share, and could not be presumed 
to have any knowledge. But if any inaccuracy of that kind be 
really found in this, or any other of his works, it may reasonably 
be excused by that multiplicity of affairs, which scarce allowed 
him time to write, much less to revise what he wrote: and in 
dialogues of length, composed by piece-meal, and m the short in- 
tervals of leisure, it cannot seem strange that he should some- 
times forget, his artificial, to resume his proper character, and en- 
ter inadvertently into a part which he had assigned to another, 
lie addressed this work to Brutus, in return for a present of the 
same kind, which Brutus had sent to him a little before, a Treaties 
upon Virtue . 

Not long after he had finished this work, he published another 
of equal gravity, called his Tusculan Disputations , in five books 
also, upon as many different questions in philosophy, the 
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important and useful to the happiness of human life. The first 
teaches us, “ how to contemn the terrors of death, and to look 
upon it as a blessing rather than an evil me second , io support 
pain and affliction with a manly fortitude : ” t he third, “ io ap- 
pease all our complaints and uneasiness under the acc e'.ents of 
life:” tile fourth, “ to moderate all our other passions ihe fifth , 
“to eviuce the sufficiency of virtue to make man hupp).” It 
was his custom, in the opportunities of ins leisure, to take some 
friends with him into the country, where, instead of amusing 
themselves with idle sports or feasts, their diversions were wholly 
speculative, tending to improve the mind and enlarge the under- 
standing. In this manner he now spent live days in Ins Tusculan 
villa, in discussing with his friends the several questions just men- 
tioned: for after employing the mornings in declaiming and rhe- 
torical exercises, they used to retire, in the afternoon, into a 
gallery called the Academy , which he had built for the purpose 
of philosophical conferences; where, after the manner of the 
Greeks, he held a school, as they called it, and invited the com- 
pany to call for any subject that they desired to here explained; 
which, being proposed accordingly by some of the audience, be- 
came immediately the argument of that day’s debate. Tluse five 
conferences or dialogues he collected afterwards into writing, in 
the very words and manner in which they really passed, and pub- 
lished them under the title of Ins Tusculan Disputations^ from 
the name of the villa in which they were held. 

He wrote also a little piece, in the way of a funeral encomium, 
in praise of Porcia, the sister of Cato, and wife of Domitius Alio 
nobarbus, Caesar’s mortal enemy; which shews how little he was 
still disposed to court the times. Varro and Lollies attempted 
the same subject; and Cicero desires Atticus to send him their 
compositions ; but all the three are now lost, though Cicero took 
the pains to revise andcorrect his, anti sent copus of it afterwards 
to Domitius the son, and Brutus the nephew of that Porcia. 

Caesar continued all this while in Spain, pursuing the sons of 
Pompey.and providing for the future peace and settlement of the 
province; whence he paid Cicero the compliment ofsendinghim 
an account of his success w ith his own hand. Hirtiusalso gave 
him early intelligence of the defeat a flight of the two brothers, 
which was not disagreeable to him ; for, though he was not much 
concerned about the event of the war, and expected no good 
from it on either side, yet the opinion winch tie had conceived of 
die fierceness and violence of the young Pompeys, especially of 
elder of them, Coceus, engaged his wishes rather for Caesar, 
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la a letter to Atticus, “ Hirtius, (says he,) wrote me word, that 
Sextus Ponipey had withdrawn himself from Corduba into the 
hither Spain; and that Cnaeus too was fled, I know not whither, 
nor in truth do I care:” and this indeed seems to have been the 
common sentiment of all the republicans, as Cassius himself, 
writing to Cicero on the same subject, declares still more explicitly; 
“may I perish, (says he,) if I be not solicitious about the event 
of things in Spain, and would rather keep our old and clement mas- 
ter, than try a new and cruel one. You know what afoolCnaeus 
is ; ht>w he takes cruelty for a virtue ; how he has always thought 
that we laughed at him : I am afraid, lest he should take it into 
his head to repay our jokes, in his rustic manner, with the sword. 

Y oung Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign along with 
Caesar, thinking to please his company, and to make his fortunes 
the better among them, began to play over his old game, and to 
abuse his uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account of it to 
Atticus, says, “ there is nothing new, but that Hirtius has been 
quarrelling in my defence with our nephew Quintus, who takes 
all occasions of saying every thing of me, and especially at public 
leasts; and when he has done with me, falls next upon his fa- 
ther : he is thought to say nothing so credible, as that we are both 
irreconcileable to Caesar ; that Caesar should trust neither of us, 
and even beware of me : this would be terrible, did 1 not see that 
our king is persuaded that I have no spirit left.” 

Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate Cicero’s impati- 
ence under the present government, and persuading him to com- 
ply more cheerfully with the times; nor to reject the friendship 
of Caerar, which was so forwardly ode red to him: and upon his 
frequent complaints of the slavery and indignity of his present 
condition, he took occasion to observe, what Cicero could not 
but own to be true, “ that, if to pay a particular court and observ- 
ance to a man was the mark of slavery, those in power seemed to 
be slaves rather to him, than he to them.” With the same view, he 
was now pressing him, among his other works, to think of some- 
thing to be addressed toCasar; but Cicero had no appetite to 
this task; he saw how difficult it would be to perform it, without 
lessening his character, and descending to flattery; yet being 
urged to it also by other friends, he drew up a letter, which was 
communicated to Hirtius and Balbus, for their judgment upon it, 
whether it was proper to be sent to Caesar? the subject seems to 
have been some advice about restoring the peace and liberty of 
the republic, and to dissuade him from the Parthian war, which 
he intended for his next expedition, till he had finished the rnorp 
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necessary work of settling the state of things at home. There 
was nothing in it, he says, but what might come from the best of 
citizens. It was drawn however with so much freedom, that, 
though Atticus seemed pleased with it, yet the other two duist 
not advise the sending it, unless some passages were altered and 
softened, which disgusted Cicero so much, that he resolved not 
to write at all; and, when Atticus was still urging him to be more 
complaisant, he answerd with great spirit, in two or three letters. 

“ As for the letter toOcsar,” says he, “ I was always very will- 
ing that they should first read it : for otherwise I had been want- 
ing iu civility to them ; and if 1 had happened to give offence, 
exposed myself also to danger. They have dealt ingenuously 
and kindly with me, in not concealing what they thought: but 
what pleases me the most is, that, by requiring so many altera- 
tions, they give me an excuse for not writing at all. As to the 
Parthian war, what had I to consider about it, but that which I 
thought would please him ? for what subject was there else fora 
letter, but flattery? or if I had a mind to advise, what I really 
took to he the best, could [ have been at a loss for words? there 
is no occasion therefore for any letter : for where there is no great 
matter to be gained, and a slip, though nut great, may make us 
uneasy, what reason is there to run any risk ? especially when it 

♦ s natural for him to think, that as 1 wrote nothing to him before, 
so I should have written nothing now, had not the war been wholly 
ended ; besides, I am afraid lest he should imagine, that I sent 

♦ his as a sweetner for my Cato : in short, I was heartily ashamed 
of what I had written ; and nothing could fall out more luckily, 
than that it did not please.” 

Again, “ As for writing to Caesar, I swear to you, I cannot do 
it . nor is it yet the shame of it that deters me, which ought to 
do it the most; for how mean would it be to flatter, when even 
to live is base in me ? but it is not, as I was saying, this shame 
which hinders me, though 1 wish it did ; for I should then he, 
what I lought to be; but I can think of nothing to write upon. 
As to those exhortations, addressed to Alexander, by the eloquent 
and the learned of that time, you see on what points they turn: 
they are addressed to a youth, inflamed with the thirst of true 
glory, and desiring to be advised how to acquire it. On an occa- 
sion of such dignity, words can never he wanting; but what can 
I do on my subject ? Yet L bad scratched, as it were, out of the 
block, some faint resemblances of an image; but because there 
were some things hinted in it, a little better, than what we see 
done every day, it was disliked; I am not at all sorry for it; for 
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had (he letter gone, take my word for it, I should have had cause 

to repent . For do you not see that very scholar of Aristotle, a 
youth of the greatest parts , and the greatest modesty, after he 
came to be called a king, grow proud, cruel, extravagant ? Do 
you imagine, that this man, ranked in the processions of the gods, 
and enshrined in the same temple with Romulus, will be pleased 
with the moderate stile of my letters? It is better that he be dis- 
gusted at my not writing, than at what I write: in a word, let 
him do what he pleases; for that problem, which I once proposed 
to you, and thought so difficult, in what way I should manage 
him, is over with me: and in truth, I now wish more to feel the 
effect of his resentment, he it what it will, than I was before 
afraid of it. I beg of you therefore/* says he, in another letter, let 
U9 have no more of this; but shew ourselves at least half free, by 
our silence and retreat. 

From tins little fact, one cannot help reflecting on the fatal ef 
tects of arbitrary power, upon the studies and compositions of 
men of genius, and on the restraint that it necessarily lays on the 
free course of good sense and truth among men. It bail yet 
scarce shewn itself in Rome, when we see one of the greatest wits 
which that republic ever bred, embarrassed in the choice of a sub- 
ject to write upon: and, for fear of offending, chusing not to 
write at si 1 1 : and it was the same power which, fiom this begin- 
ning, gradually debased the purity both of the Roman v\ it am' 
language, from the perfection of elegance to which Cicero bar 
advanced them, to that state of rudeness and barbarism, which 
we find in the productions of the lower empire. 

This was the present state of things between C&?sar and Cicero 
all the marks of kindness on Caesar's part; of coldness and reserve 
on Cicero’s. Caesar was determined never to part with his power, 
and took the more pains, for that reason, to make Cicero easy 
under it: he seems indeed to have been somewhat afraid of him; 
not of his engaging in any attempt against his life: butlest, by his 
insinuations, ti is railleries, and his authority, he should excite 
others to some act of violence: but what he more especially de- 
sired and wanted, was to draw from him some public testimony 
of his approbation; and to be recommended by his writings to 
the favour of posterity. 

Cicero, on the other hand, perceiving no step taken towards the 
establishment of the republic, hut more and more reason every 
day to despair of it, grew still more indifferent to every thing else: 
the restoration ot public liberty was the only condition on which 
he could entertain any friendship with Cicsar, or think and speak 
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of with any respect: without that, no favours could oblige him: 
since to receive them from a master, was an affront to his former 
dignity, and hut a splendid badge of servitude: books therefore 
were Ins only comfort ; tor while he conversed with them, he 

found himselt easy, and fancied himself free. Thus in a letter 

to Cassius, touching upon the misery of the times, he adds, 
“ What is become then, you will say, of philosophy ? Why, yours 
is in the kitchen ; but mine is troublesome to me; for I am 
ashamed to live a slave: and feign myself therefore to he do- 
ing something else, that I may not hear the reproach of Plato/' 
During (Avsar’s stay in Spain, Antony set forward from Italy, 
to pay his compliments to him there, or to meet him at least on 
the road in his return towards bonus but when he had made 
about half of the journey, he met with some dispatches, which 
obliged hint to turn back in all haste to Rome. 'Phis raised a 
new alarm in the city: and especially among tin: Pompeians, 
who were afraid that Cii>ar, having now subdued all opposition, 
was resolved, after the example of former conquerors, to take his 
revenge in cool blood on all bis adversaries; and had s< nt Antony 
back, as the propercst instrument to execute some orders of that 
sort. Cicero himself had the same suspicion, and was much sur- 
prised at Antony's sudden return; till Baibas and Oppius eased 
him of ins apprehensions, by sending him an account of die true 
reason of it ; which, contrary to expectation, gave no uneasiness 
at last to any body but to Antony himself. Antony had bought 
PompeyAs houses in Rome, and the neighbourhood, with all their 
rich furniture, at (AesaEs auction, soon after ins return fiom 
Egypt : but trusting to his interest with (At-sar, and to the past 
which he had borne in advancing him to his power, never dreamt 
e f being obliged to pay for them ; but (Aesar, being disgust.: .! by 
the account of his debauches and extravagancies in Italy, ami re- 
solved to shew himself the sole master, nor suffer any contra- 
diction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L. Plancus, the 
p re tor, to require immediate payment of Antony, or else to levy 
the money upon ins sureties, according to the tenor ot tnerr bond. 
'This was the cause of ids quick return, to prevent that un-grate 
from tailing upon him, and find some means ol complying with 
Caesar's commands : it provoked him however to such a degree, 
that, in the height of ins resentment, he is said to have erne red 
into a design of taking away (Aesar's liie ; ot which Ciena r him- 
self complained openly in the senate. 

The war being ended in Spain, by the death of Circus Pompev, 
and the (light of Sextus, (Ansar finished his answer to Ciceros 

Vur, II. .Vo. R 
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Cato, in two books, which he sent immediately to Rome, in 
order to be published. This gave Cicero at last the argument 
of a letter to him, to return thanks for the great civility with 
which !' ' had treated him in that piece; and to pay his compli- 
ments likewise, in his turn, upon the elegance of the composition. 
This letter was communicated again to Balbus and Oppius, who 
declared themselves extremely pleased with it, and forwarded it 
directly to Caesar. In Cicero’s account of it to Atticus, “I for- 
got, 5 * says he, 44 to send you a copy of what I wrote to Caesar: 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was ashamed to let 
you see how well I could flatter: for in truth, I wrote to him no 
otherwise than as if I was writing to an equal; for I really have 
a good opinion of his two books, as I told you, when we were 
together; and wrote therefore both without flattering him; and 
yet so, that he will read nothing, I believe, with more pleasure/* 


A. Urb. 703. Cic. t)2. Cuss, — Q. Fabius Maximus. C. Trrhoirius. 

Cnsar returned to Rome about the end of September; when, 
divesting himself of the consulship, he conferred it on Q. Fabim 
Maximus, and C. Trebonius, for the three remaining months of 
the year. II is first care, after his arrival, was to entertain the city 
with the most splendid triumph which Rome had ever seen : but 
the people, instead of admiring and applauding it, as he < xpected. 
were sullen and silent ; considering it, as it really was, a triumph 
ever themselves ; purchased by the loss of their liberty, and the 
destruction of the best and noblest families of the republic. They 
had before given the same proof of t heir discontent at the Cir- 
censian games; where Caesar’s statue, by a decree of the senate, was 
carried in the procession with those of the gods : for they gave none 
of their usual acclamations to the favourite deities, as thev passed, 
lest they should be thought to give them to Caesar. Atticus sent 
an account of it to Cicero, who says, in answer to him, 44 You' 
letter was agreeable, though the shew was so sad — the people 
however behaved bravely, who would not clap even the goddess 
Victory, for the sake of so bad a neighbour.” Ciesar however, tc 
make amends for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to put 
the people into good humour, entertained the whole city soor 
after with something more substantial than shews : two public 
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dinners, with plenty of the most esteemed and costly wines of 
Chios and Falernum. 

Soon after Caesar's triumph, the consul Fabius, one of his lieu- 
tenants in Spain, was allowed to triumph too, for the reduction of 
some parts of that province which had revolted: hut the magni- 
licence of C-.esar’s made Fabius’s triumph appear contemptible ; 
for his models of the conquered towns, which were always a part 
of the shew, being made only of wood, when Cesar's were of silver 
or ivory, Chrysippus merrily called them the cases only of Cesar's 

towns. 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and withdrew himself 
wholly from the senate: but, on Caesar's a p prone h towards Rome, 
Cepidus began to press him by repeated letters, to cotne and give 
them his assistance; assuring him, that both he and Caesar would 
take it very kindly of him. He could not guess, for what par- 
ticular service they wanted hirn, except the dedication of some 
temple, to which the presence of three augurs was necessary. 
But whatever it was, as his friends had long been urging the same 
advice, and persuading him to return to public affairs, he con- 
sented at last, to quit his retirement and come to the city ; where, 
soon after Caesar's arrival, he had an opportunity of employing 
it is authority and eloquence, where he exerted them always with 
the greatest pleasure, in the service and defence of an old friend, 
king Deiotarus. 

This prince had already been deprived by Ca?sar of part of his 
dominions, for his adherence to Pompey, and was now in danger 
of losing the rest, from an accusation preferred against him by 
his grandson, of a design, pretended to have been formed by him, 
against Cesar’s life, when Caesar was entertained at his house, 
four years before, on his return from Egypt. The charge was 
groundless and ridiculous ; but, under his present disgrace, any 
charge was sufficient to ruin him; and Ctesar’s countenancing it 
-o far, as to receive ami hear it, shewed a strong prejudice against 
:he king; and that he wanted only a pretence for stripping him 
of all that remained to him. Brutus likewise interested himself 
very warmly in the same cause; and when he went to meet 
Ca?sar, on his road from Spain, made an oration to him at Nicaca, 
in favour of Deiotarus, with a ficrdoin which startled Ctcsar, and 
gave him occasion to reflect, on what he had not perceived sq 
dearly before, the invincible fierceness «ind vehemence of Brutus’s 
temper. The present trial was held in Caesar’s house ; where 
Cicero so manifestly exposed the malice of the accuser, and the 
innocence of the accused, that C&sar, being determined not tq 
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a eouil yeC.bamed lo condemn Him, chose the .expedient .of re. 

L .enlrnee ... farther deliberation, nil he .hoold go 

,i„. ,,.»r. »./ «>• »«»"■ "<»» 

[,„ Cicro •• that 1 )eio lulus, neither pnnei.l nor ab- 

sent, could ever obtain any favour or equity from Osar: and 
that* as often as he pleaded for him, which he was always ready 
to do] he could never persuade Cwsar, to think any Yhm- reason- 
able tha: i.e asked lor him.” lie sent a copy of his oration to 
the kim- • and, at Dolabella’s request, Rave another likewise to 
him: ex.usn.it’ it, as a trilling performance, and hardly worth 
transcribing ; but, “1 had a miml,” says he, “ to make a slight 
present, to my old friend and host, of coarse stnlf indeed yet 
such as his presents usually are to me.” 

Some little time after Ins trial, Ctvsur, to shew his confidence 
in Cicero, invited himself to spend a day with him, at Ins house 
in the country ; and chose the third day of Ins Saturnalia for his 
visit ; a season always dedicated to mirth and feastme among 
friends and relations. Cicero gives Athens the following account 
of the entertainment, and liptv the day passed between them. 
“O ibis guest,” says he, “whom l so much dreaded! yet I had 
no reason to repent of him : for he was well pleased with his re- 
ception. Wire n he came the evening before, on tile eighteenth, 
to my neighbour Philips, the house was so crowded with soldiers, 
that there was scarce a room left empty (or (kesar to sup in : there 
were about two thousand of them: which gave me no small pain 
for the next day: hut Barba Cassius relieved me; for he assigned 
me a guard, and made the rest encamp in the field : so that my 
house was clear. On the nineteenth, he staid at Philip’s till one 
in the afternoon ; but saw nobody ; was settling accounts,! guess, 
with Bali. us ; then took a walk on the shore ; bathed after two , 
heard the voiscs on Mamcrnt ; at which he never changed coun- 
tenance ; was i iihhid, anointed, sat down to table. Having taken 
a vomit just before, lie eatand drank freely, and was very cheerful, 
the (.upper was good and well served: 


H«t our diacmuKC at table, as we eat, 

For taste ami seasoning still excell’d our meat. 


I>csi<b'F (\e: ; ar*s table, bis friends were plentifully provided for in 
three other rooms; nor was there any thing wanting to his frecd- 
ijifo of lower rank, and his slaves; hut the better sort were 
ehgantiy treated. In a word, 1 acquitted myself like a man: yet 
lie is not a guest to whom one would say at parting, pray call upon 
uit again, as you return : once is enough : we had not u word on 
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business, but many on points of literature: in short he was de- 
lighted with his entertainment, and passed the day agreeably. 
He talked of spending one day at Puteoli; another at Bail?: thus 
you see the maimer of my receiving him; somewhat troublesome 
indeed, hut not uneasy to me. I shall stay here a little longer, 
and then to Tusculum. As he passed by Dolabella’s villa, his 
troops marched close by his horse’s side, on the right and left ; 
which was done no where else. I had this from Nitias.” 

On the last of December, when the consul Trebonius was 
abroad, iiis colleague Q. Cabins died suddenly : and his death being 
declared in the morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Caesar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon ; whose office was to 
continue only through the remaining part of that day. This wan- 
ton profanation of the sovereign dignity of t he empire raised a 
general indignation in the cit y ; and a consulate so ridiculous gave 
birth to much raillery, and many jokes which are transmitted to 
us by the ancients ; of winch Cicero, who was the chief author of 
them, gives us the following specimen, in his own account of the 
fact. 


Ci c Lito to Cu ri i;s. 

“ I no longer either advise or desire you to come home to us, 
but want to fly some whither myself, where I may hear neither 
She name nor the acts of these sons of IViops. It is incredible 
bow meanly I think of myself, for being pi esc n t at these trans- 
actions. You had surely an early foresight of what was coming 
on, when you rati away from this? place: lor though it.be vexatious 
hear of such things, yet that, is more toici able than to sue them, 
it is well that you were not in the field, when at seven m the 
morning, as they were proceeding to the eie*. i ion of qiicstors, the 
chair of Q. Maximus, whom they called consul, was set in its placv . 
but, Ins death being immediately pro'hninit d, ii was removed ; 
and Caesar, tliough he had taken the a . pices ids an qsm mhly of 
the tribes, changed it to an a^sembd oi the ceutui ics , and atone 
in the. afternoon, dedated a new consul, who was to gov* m till 
one the next morning, i would have \ on to know theiefore, that 
whilst Caninius was consul, nobody dined; and t hat. their was no 
crime committed m his consulship, for he was so u oink r -fully 
vigilant, (hat through ins \\ hole administration lie never slept. 
These things seem ridiculous to you, who were absent, but v\ ere 
you to see them, you would hardi/. r* I » on irom tears. \V hat if 
I- should tell you the rest? tor t.heie are numberless t.ui- of the 
^luiie kind ; which I could never have borne, if 1 had not taken 
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refuge in the port of Philosophy, with our friend Atticus, the 
companion and partner of my studies, &c.” 

Caisar had so many creatures and dependents, who expected 
the honour of the consulship from him, as the reward of their ser- 
vices, that it was impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
so that he was forced to contrive the expedient of splitting it, as 
it were, into parcels, and conferring it for a few months, or weeks, 
or even days, as it happened to suit his convenience: and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real power, it was 
of little moment for what term it was granted; since the shortest 
gave the same p r ’vilege with the longest, and a man once declared 
consul, enjoyed ever after the rank and character of a consular 
senator. 


A. Urli. 709, Cir. 6s. Coss — C, Julius Caesar V. M, Antonius. 

On the opening of the new year, C^sar entered into his fifth 
consulship, in partnership with M. Antony; he had promised it 
all along to Doha holla, but, contrary to expectation, took it at 
last to himself. This was contrived by Antony, who, jealous of 
Dolabella, as a rival in C« sar*s favour, had been suggesting some- 
what to bis disadvantage, and labouring to create a diffidence of 
him in Ca??ar ; which seems to have been the ground of what is 
mentioned above, Caesar’s guarding himself so particularly, when 
he passed by his villa. Dolabella was sensibly touched with this 
aiViont, and came full of indignation to the senate ; where, not 
daring to vent his spleen on Caesar, he entertained the assembly 
with a severe speech against Antony, which drew on many warm 
and angry words between them ; till Caesar, to end the dispute, 
promised to resign the consulship to Dolabella, before be went to 
the Parthian war: but Antony protested, that, by bis authority 
as augur, he would disturb that election, whenever it should be 
attempted : and declared, without any scurple, that the ground 
of his quarrel with Dolabella was, for having caught him in an 
attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the daughter of his uncle; 
though that was thought to be a calumny, contrived to colour his 
divorce with her, and his late marriage with Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius. 

C&sar was now in the height of all his glory, and dressed, as 
Florus says, in all bis , typings, like a victim destined to sacri- 
fice. He had received from the senate the most extravagant ho- 
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nours, both human and divine, which flattery could invent ; “ a 
temple, altar, priest; his image carried in procession with the 
gods ; his statue among the kings ; one of the months called after 
his name, and a perpetual dictatorship.” Cicero endeavoured to 
restrain the excess of this complaisance within t he hounds of rea- 
son ; but in vain, since Caesar was more forward to receive, than 
they to give; and, out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as 
it were, to what length their adulation would reach, when he 
was actually possessed of every thing which carried with it any 
real power, was not content still without a title, which could add 
nothing but envy and popular odium, and wanted to he called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange instance of folly in the people 
to endure with patience all the real etfects of kingly government, 
yet declare such an abhorrence to the name. Rut the folly was 
not so strange in the people ns it was in Caesar : it is natural to the 
multitude to he governed by names, rather than things, and the 
constant art of parties to keep up that prejudice; hut it was un- 
pardonable in so great a man as Caesar, to lay so much stress on a 
title which, so far from being an honour to him, seemed to he 
a diminution rather of that superior dignity which lie already 
enjoyed. 

Among the other compliments that were paid to him, there 
was a new fraternity of Luperci instituted to his honour, and cal- 
led by his name, of which Antony was the head. Young Quintus 
Cicero was one of this society, with the consent of his father, 
though to the dissatisfaction of his uncle, who considered it riot 
only a low' piece of flattery, but an indecency, for a young man 
of family to be engaged in ceremonies so immodest, of running 
naked and frantic about the streets. The festival was held about 
the middle of February, and Cac*sar, in his triumphal robe, seated 
himself in the rostra, iu a golden chair, to see the diversion of the 
running, where, in the midst of their sport, the consul Antony, 
at the head of his naked crew, made him the offer of a regal dia- 
dem, and attempted to put it upon his head, ni the sight of which 
a general groan issued from the whole form i, t il, upon Cesar’s 
slight refual of if, the people loudly test died their joy, by an 
universal shout. Antony, however, ordered it to be out er< d in 
the public acts, that by the command of the people, he had of- 
fered the kingly name and power to C;esar, and that Caesar would 
not accept it. 

Whilst this affair of the kingly title amused and alarmed the 
city, two of the tribunes, Marullus and Osclius, were particu- 
larly active in discouraging every step and attempt towards it: 
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they took off the diadem which certain persons had privately put 
upon O-sar’s statue in the rostra, and com mil ted those to prison 
who were suspected to have done it; and publicly punished 
others , lor daring to salute him in ( he si reds by the nnmeul king ; 
declaring, that Cie.snr himself refused and abhorred that title . 
This provoked Caesar beyond his usual temper and command of 
himself, so that he accused them to the senate of a d* sign to raise 
a sedition against him, by persuading the city that he reallv af- 
fected to be a king; but when the assembly was going to pass 
the severest sentence upon them, he was content with deposing 
them from their magistracy, and expelling them’irom the senate, 
which convinced people still the more of his real fondness tor a 
name that lie pretended to despise. 

He had now prepared all tilings for his expedition against the 
Parlhians, had se nt his legions before him into Macedonia, settle f 
the succession of all the magistrates for two years to <ome, ap- 
pointed Dolabella to take his own place' as consul for the current 
year, named A. Millies and Pansa for consuls of t he next, and 
J). Brutus and (!n. Plancus for t he following year : but, before his 
departure, he resolved to have the regal title conferred upon bin 
by the senate, who were too sensible of bis power, and ohsequiou • 
to his will, to deny him any thing: and to make it the more pal a t * 
able at the same lime to the people, be caused a report to he in 
dustnously propagated through the city, of ancient prophecies 
found in the Sibylline hooks, that the Paifhians could not be con- 
quered, hut by a king; on the strength of which, Cotta, one of 
the guardians of those honks, was to mow the senate, at their 
next meeting, to decree the title of king to him. Cicero, speaking 
afterwards of this design, says, “ Lt was expected that some forged 
testimonies would he produced, to shew, that lie, whom we had 
left in .eality to bo a king, should he called also by that, name, if 
we would be safe : but let ms make a bargain with the keepers ot 
those oracles, that they bring any thing out of them, rather than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men will ever endure again at 
Rome.” 

One would naturally have expected, after all the fat igues ami 
dangers through which Caesar had made his way to empire, that 
he would have chosen to spend the remainder of a declining Wh- 
in the quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures which 
absolute power, aud a command of the world, could bestow ; but, 
in the midst of all this glory, lie was a stranger still to ease: he 
saw the people generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
h is government ; and, though amused a while, with the splcndous 
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of his shews and triumphs, yet regretting severely, in cool blood, 
the price that they had paid for them, the loss of their liberty, 
with the lives of the best and noblest of their fellow citizens. 
Thi3 expedition, therefore, against the Parthia»§, seems to have 
been a political pretext for removing himself from the murmurs 
of the city, and leaving to his ministers the exercise of an invi- 
dious power, and t ii e task of taming the spirits of the populace, 
whilst he, by employing himself in gathering fresh laurels in the 
east, and extending the bounds, and retrieving the honour of the 
empire, against its most dreaded enemy, might gradually recon- 
cile them to a reign that was gentle and clement at home, suc- 
cessful and glorious abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his projects, and 
accelerated his fate, and pushed on the nobles, who bad conspired 
against his life, to the immediate execution of their plot, that they 
might save themselves the shame of being forced to concur in an 
act which they heartily detested: and the two Brutus’s in parti- 
cular, the honour of whose house was founded in the extirpation 
of kingly government, could not but consider it as a personal in- 
famy, and a disgrace to their very name, to sutler the restoration 
of it:. 

'There were above sixty persons said to he engaged in this con- 
spiracy, tile greatest part of them of the senatorial) rank; but 
M. Brutus and and C. Cassius were the chief m credit and autho- 
rity, the first contrivers and movers of the whole design. 

M. Junius Brutus was about one and forty years old, of the 
most illustrious family of the republic, deriving his name and 
descent in a direct line from that first consul, L. Brutus, who ex- 
pelled Tarquin, and gave freedom to the Roman people. Having 
lost his father when very young, he was trained with groat care, 
by his uncle Cato, in all the studies of polite letters, especially 
cf eloquence and philosophy, and, under the discipline of such a 
tutor, imbibed a warm love for liberty and virtue. He had ex- 
cellent parts, and equal industry, and acquired an early fame at 
the bar, where he pleaded several causes of great importance, and 
was esteemed the most eloquent and learned of all the young no- 
bles of his age. His manner of speaking was correct, elegant, ju- 
dicious, yet wanting that force and copiousness which is requited 
in a consummate orator. But philosophy was his favourite study, 
in winch, though he professed himself of the more moderate sect 
of the old academy, yet, from a certain pride anil gravity of tem- 
per, he affected the severity of the Stoic, and to imitate his uncle 
Vo l. II. No. r,3. S 
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Cato, to which he was wholly unequal ; for he was of a mild, 
merciful, and compassionate disposition, averse to every thing 
cruel, and was often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, to 
confute the rigour of his principles. While his mother lived in 
the greatest familiarity with Cmsar, he was constantly attached 
to the opposite party, and firm to the interests of liberty ; for the 
sake of which he followed Pompey whom he hated, and acted on 
that side with a distinguished zeal. At the battle of Pharsalia, 
Ccesar gave particular orders to find out and preserve Brutus, 
being desirous to draw him from the pursuit of a cause that was 
likely to prove fatal to him ; so that, when Cato, with the rest of 
his chiefs, went to renew the war in Afric, he was induced, by 
Caisar’s generosity and his mother’s prayers, to lay down his 
arms, and return to Italy. Ca*sar endeavoured to oblige him by 
all the honours which his power could bestow; but the indignity 
of receiving from a master, what he ought to have received from 
a free people, shocked him much more than any honours could 
oblige; and the ruin, in which he saw his friends involved by 
Caesar's usurped dominion, gave him a disgust which no favours 
could compensate, lie observed, therefore, a distance and re- 
serve through Ciesar’s reign; aspired to no share of his confi- 
dence, or part in his counsels, and, bv the uncourtly vehemence 
with which he defended the rights of King Deiotarus, convinced 
Caesar, that he could never be obliged where he did not find him- 
self free. lie cultivated all the whde the strictest friendship with 
Cicero, whose principles, he knew, were utterly averse to the 
measures of the times; and in whose free conversation he used 
to mingle ins own complaints on the unhappy state of the repub- 
lic, and the wretched hands into which it was fallen, till, animated 
by these conferences, and confirmed by the general discontent of 
all the honest, he formed the bold design of freeing his country 
by the destruction of C-jesar. He had publicly defended Milo’* 
act of killing Clodius, by a maxim, which he maintained to be 
universally true, “that those who live in defiance of the laws 
and cannot be brought to a trial, ought to be taken off wifhoir 
a trial.” The case was applicable to Ca.sar in a much highc r 
degree than to Clodius, whose power had placed him above tin 
reach of the law, and left no way of punishing him but by an as- 
sassination. This therefore was Brutus’s motive; and Antom 
did him thejustice to say, that he “was the only one of the con- 
spiracy, who entered into it out of principle; that the rest, fron 
private malice, rose up against the man, he alone against Mi? 
tyrant.” 
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C. Cassius was descended likewise from a family not less ho- 
nourable or ancient, nor less zealous for the public liberty, than 
Brutus’s: whose ancestor, Sp. Cassius, after a triumph and three 
consulships, is said to have been condemned, and put to death by 
his own father for aiming at a dominion. He shewed a remark- 
able instance, when a boy, of his high spirit and love of liberty ; 
for he gave Sylla’s son, Faustus, a box on the ear, for bragging 
among hi9 school-fellows of bis father’s greatness and absolitte 
power; and, when Pompey called the boys before him, to give 
an account of their quarrel, he declared in hi9 presence, that if 
Faustus should dare to repeat the words, he would repeat the 
blow. He was questor to Crassus in the Parthian war, where 
he greatly signalized both his courage and skill ; and if Crassus 
had followed his advice, would have preserved the whole army; 
but, after their miserable defeat, he made good his retreat into 
Syria with the remains of the broken legions: and when the Par- 
tisans, flushed with success, pursued hicn thither soon after, and 
blocked him up in Antioch, he preserved that city and province 
from falling into their hands; and, watching his opportunity, 
gained a considerable victory over them, with the destruction of 
their general. In the civil war, after the battle of Pharsalia, he 
sailed with seventy ships to the coast of Asia, to raise fresh forces 
in that country, and renew the war against C&sar ; but, as the 
historians tell us, happening to meet with O’sar crossing the Hel- 
lespont, in a common passage-boat, instead of destroying him, as 
he might have done, he was so terrified by the sight of the con- 
queror, that he begged his life in an abject manner, and delivered 
up his fleet to him. But Cicero gives us a hint of a quite difierent 
story, which is much more probable, and worthy of Cassius; that 
having got intelligence where 0*sar designed to land, he lay in 
wait for him, in a bay of Cilicia, at the mouth of the river 
Cydnus, with a resolution to destroy him; but C«esar happened 
to land on the opposite shore before he was aware: so that seeing 
his project blasted, and Ctesar secured in a country where all peo- 
ple were declaring for him, he thought it best to make his own 
peace too, by going over to him with his fleet. Me married Ter- 
iia,the sister of Brutus; and though differing in temper and phi- 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship and politics, 
and the constant partner of all his counsels. He was brave, wit ty, 
learned; yet passionate, fierce, and cruel: so that Brutus was the 
more amiable friend, he the more dangerous enemy : in his later 
years he deserted the Stoics, and became a convert to Epicurus, 
whose doctrine he thought more natural and reasonable; constant- 
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1 y maintaining, that the pleasure which their master recommended, 
was to be found only in the habitual practice of justice and vir- 
tue; while he professed himself therefore an Epicurean, he lived 
like a Stoic; was moderate in pleasures, temperate in diet , and a 
water-drinker through life . lie attached himself very early to 
the observance of Cicero ; as all the young nobles did , who had 
any thing great or laudable in view : this friendship was confirmed 
by a conformity of their sentiments in the civil war, and in Caesars 
reign; during which, several letters passed between them, writ- 
ten with a freedom and familiarity which is to be found only in 
the most intimate correspondence. In these letters, though Ci- 
cero rallies his Epicurism and change of principles, yet he allows 
him to have acted always with the greatest honour and integrity, 
and pleasantly says, “ that he should begin to think that sect to 
have more nerves than lie imagined, since Cassius bad embraced 
it.” The old writers assign several frivolous reasons of disgust, 
as the motives of his killing Causar: — thatCiesar took a number of 
lions from him, which he had provided for a public shew; that he 
would not give him the consulship ; that he gave Brutus the more 
honourable pretorship in preference to him. But we need not 
look farther for t Lie true motive than to his temper and principles : 
for bis nature was singularly impetuous and violent; impatient 
of contradiction, and much more of subjection : and passionately 
fond of glory, virtue, liberty : it was from these qualities, that 
C v.sar apprehended his danger; and, when admonished to beware 
of Antony and Dolabella, used to say, that “it was not the gay, 
the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cause to fear, but the 
thoughtful, the pale, and the lean,” — meaning Brutus and Cassius. 

The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, though very dif- 
ferent from them in character, were Decimus llrutus , and O. Tro- 
bonius : they had both been constantly devoted to Caesar; and 
were singularly favoured, advanced, and entrusted by him in all 
his wars; so that, when Caesar marched first into Spain, he left 
them to command the siege of Marseilles, Brutus by sea, Trebo- 
nius by land; in which they acquitted themselves with the great- 
est courage and ability, and reduced that strong place to the ne- 
cessity of surrendering at discretion. Decimus was of the same 
family with his namesake Marcus; and Caesar, as if jealous of a 
name that inspired an aversion to kings, was particularly solicit- 
ous to gain them both to hi? interest; and seemed to have suc- 
ceeded to hi? wish in Decimus; who forwardly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favours; being named by him ; o 
fhe command of Cisalpine Gaul, and to the consulship of the L 
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lowing year, and the second heir even of his estate, in failure of 
the first He seems to have had no peculiar character of virtue 
or patriotism, nor any correspondence with Cicero, before the act 
of killing Caesar ; so that people, instead of expecting it from him, 
were surprised at his doing it ; yet he was brave, generous, mag- 
nificent, and lived with great splendour, in the enjoyment of an 
immense fortune; for he kept a numerous band of gladiators at 
bis own expence, for the diversion of the city ; and, after Caesar’s 
death, spent about four hundred thousand pounds of his own 
money, in maintaining an army against Antony. 

Trebomus had no family to boast of, but was wholly a new 
man, and the creature of Caesar’s power, who promoted him 
through all the honours of the state, to his late consulship of 
three months: Antony calls him the son of abulloon; hut Cicero, 
of a splendid knight : he was a man of parts, prudence, integrity, 
humanity; was conversant also in the politer arts, and had a 
peculiar turn to wit and humour: for, after Caesar's death, he 
published a volume of Cicero’s sayings, which he had taken the 
pains to collect ; upon which Cicero compliments him, for 
having explained them with great elegance, and given them a 
resh force and beauty, by his humorous manner of introducing 
hem. As the historians have not suggested any reason that 
diould move either him or Deciinus to the resolution of killing a 
nan, to whom they were infinitely obliged; so we may reason- 
bly impute it, as Cicero does, to a greatness of sou), and superior 
fuve of their country, which made them prefer the liberty cd 
Rome to the friendship of any man; and chose rather to be the 
testruyers, than the partners of a tyranny. 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young men of noble 
‘hood, eager to revenge the ruin of their fortunes and families; 
nutly men obscure, and unknown to the public; yet whose 
bdelity and courage had been approved by Brutus and Cassius, 
ft was agreed by them all in council, to execute their design in 
he senate, which was summoned to meet on the Ides, or fifteenth 
of March: they knew that the senate would appiaud it when 
done, and even assist, if there was occasion, in the dome it; am! 
there was a circumstance, which peeuiiarily encouraged them, 
and seemed to be even ominous; that it happened to be Pmnpey’s 
senate-house, in which their attempt was to be made; ami where 
Caesar would consequently fail at the foot oi Pompev’s si. e. vie, as 
A just sacrifice to the manes of that greet man. 1 hey look it 
also for granted, that the city would he generally on their side; 
/C for their greater security, D, Brut lj gave orders to arm his glad i- 
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ators that morning, ss if for some public shew, that they inightbe 
ready, on the first notice, to secure the avenues of the senate, and 
defend them from any sudden violence ; and Pom pey’s theatre, 
which adjoined to his senate-house, being the properest. place for 
the exercise of the gladiators, would coverall suspicion that might 
otherwise arise from them. The only deliberation that perplexed 
them, and of which they were much divided, was whether they 
should not kill Antony also, and Lepidus, together with Caesar; 
especially Antony ; the more ambitious of the two, and the more 
likely to create fresh danger to lhe commonwealth. Cassius, 
with a majority of the company, was warmly for killing him: 
but the two Brutus’s as warmly opposed, and finally over-ruled it : 
they al lodged, “ that to shed more blood than was necessary, 
would disgrace their cause, and draw upon them an imputation 
of cruelty; and ef acting, not as patriots, but the partisans of 
Pompey ; not so much to free the city as to revenge themselves 
on their enemies, and get the dominion of it into their hands.” 
But what weighed with them the most, was a vain persuasion, 
that Antony would be tractable, and easily reconciled, as soon as 
the affair was over: but this lenity proved their ruin; and by* 
leaving their work imperfect, defeated all the benefit, of it ; as 
we find Cicero afterwards often reproaching them in his letters. 

Many prodigies are mentioned by the historians to have given 
warning of (kesar’s death: which having been forged by some, 
and credulously received by others, were copied, as usual, by all, 
to strike the imagination of their readme, and raise an awful at- 
tention to an event, in which the gods were supposed to be in- 
terested. Cicero has related one of the most remarkable of them ; 

“ that as Caesar was sacrificing a little before his death, with 
great pomp and splendour, in his triumphal robes and golden chair, 
the victim, which was a fat ox, was found to be without a heart: 
and when Caesar seemed to be shocked at it, Spurinna, the Harus- 
pex, admonished him to beware, lest, through a failure of counsel, 
his life should be cut off, since the heart was the seat and source 
of them both. The next day he sacrificed again, in hopes to find 
the entrails more propitious ; but the liver of the bullock ap- 
peared to want its bead, which was reckoned also among the 
direful omens.” These facts, though ridiculed by Cicero, were 
publicly affirmed and believed at the time; and seem to have 
raised a general rumour through the city, of some secret danger 
i.hat threatened Caesar’s life; so that his friends being alarmed at 
it, were endeavouring to instil the same apprehension into Caesar 
himself; and had succeeded 50 far, as to shake his resolution 
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going that day to the senate, when it wa9 actually assembled by 
his summons in Pompey’s senate-house; till I). Brutus, by rally- 
ing those fears, as unmanly and unworthy of him, and alleging, 
that his abseuce would he interpreted as an affront to tin* as- 
sembly, drew him out against his will, to meet his destined fate. 

In the morning of the fatal day, M. Brutus and C. Cassius ap- 
peared, according to custom, in the forum, sitting in their pic- 
torial) tribunals, to hear and determine causes; where, though 
they had daggers under their gowns, they sat with the same 
calmness, as if they had nothing upon tlu ir minds; till the news 
of Caesar's coming out to the senate, called them away to the 
performance of their part in the tragical act; which they ex- 
ecuted at last with such resolution, that through the eagerness of 
stabbing Caesar, they wounded even one another. 

Thus fell Caesar, <>n the celebrated Ides of March; after be 
had advanced himself to a height of power, which no conqueror 
had ever attained before him ; though, to raise the mighty fabric, 
lie bad made more desolation in the world than any man, perhaps, 
who ever lived in it. lie used to say, that his conquests in Gaul 
had cost about a million and two hundred thousand lives; and if 
we add the civil wars to the account, they could not cost the re- 
public much less, in the more valuable blood of its best citizens : 
v€t when, through a perpetual course of faction, violence, rapine, 
daughter, he had made his way at last to empire, he did not en- 
joy the quiet possession of it above five months. 

He was endowed with every great and noble quality, that could 
exhalt human nature, and give a man the ascendant in society: 
formed to exc£l in peace, as well as war; provident in counsel; 
fearless in action; and executing what he had resolved with an 
amazing celeiity: generous beyond measure to his friends; pla- 
cable to his enemies ; and for parts, learning, eloquence, scarce 
inferior to any man. II is orations were admired for two qualities, 
which are seldom found together, strength and elegance: Cicero 
ranks him amongst the greatest orators that Rome ever bred : 
and Quintilian says, “ that he spoke with the same force with 
which he fought; and if lie had devoted himslf to the bar, would 
have been the only man capable of rivalling Cicero.” Nor was 
he a master only of the politer arts; but. conversant also with the 
most abstruse and critical parts of learning; and among other 
works which he published, addressed two hooks to Cicero, on the 
analogy of language, or the art of speaking or writing correctly. 
He was a most liberal patron of wit and learning, wheresoever 
they were found; and, out of his love of those talents, would 
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readily pardon those who had employed them against himself; 
rightly judging, that, hy making such men his friends, he would 
dravv praises from the same fountain from which he had hern as- 
persed. H is capital passions were, ambition and love uf pleasure, 
which he indulged in their turns to the greatest excess; yet the 
fust was always predominant, to which he could easily sacrifice 
all the charms of the second, and draw pleasure even from toils 
and dangers, when they ministered to his glory. For he thought 
tyranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses; and had fre- 
quently in his mouth a verse of Euripides, which expressed the 
image of his sou!, “that, if right and justice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the sake of reigning.” This 
was the chief end and purpose of his life; the scheme that he 
had formed from his early youth ; so that, H3 Cato truly declared 
of him, “ he came with sobriety and meditation to the subversion 
of the republic.” He used to say, “that there were two things 
necessary to acquire and support power, soldiers and money,” 
which yet depended mutually on each other: with money, there- 
fore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted money; and 
was of all men the most rapacious in plundering both friends and 
foes, sparing neither prince nor state, nor temple, nor even pri- 
vate persons, who were known to possess any share of treasure. 
His great abilities would necessarily have made him one of the 
first citizens of Rome; but, disdaining the condition of a sub- 
ject, be could never rest till he had made himself a monarch. In 
acting this last part, his usual prudence seemed to fail him, as if 
the height, to which he was mounted, had turned his head, and 
made him giddy; for, by a vain ostentation of his power, he de- 
stroyed the stability of it ; and, as men shorten life by living too 
fast, so, by an intemperance of reigning, be brought his reign to a 
violent end. 

It was a common question after his death, and proposed a.s a 
problem by Livy, “Whether it was of service to the republic, 
that he had ever been born ?” 'Hie question did not turn on the 
simple merit of his acts, for that would bear no dispute, but on 
the accidental effects of them, their producing the settlement 
under Augustus, and the benefits of that government, which was 
the consequence of bis tyranny. Suetonius, who treats the cha- 
racters of the Citsars with that freedom which the happy reigns 
iu which he lived indulged, upon balancing the exact sum of his 
virtues, declares him, on the whole, to have been justly killed ; 
which appears to have been the general sense of the be9t, the 
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wisest, and the most disinterested at Rome, at the time when the 
fact was committed. 

The only question which seemed to admit any dispute was, 
whether it ought to have been committed by those who were the 
leaders in it; some of whom owed their lives to Caesar, and 
others had been loaded by him with honours to a degree that 
helped to increase the popular odium, particularly D. Brutus, 
w ho was the most cherished by him of them all, and left by bis 
will the second heir to his estate? For, of the two Brutus’s, it 
was not Marcus, as it is commonly imagined, but Decimus, who 
was the favourite, and whose part in the conspiracy surprised 
people the most. But this circumstance served only for a dif- 
ferent handle to different parties, for aggravating either their 
crime or their merit. Caesar’s friends charged them with base 
ingratitude, for killing their benefactor, and abusing the power 
which he had given, to the destruction of the giver. The 
other side gave a contrary turn to it, extolled the greater virtues 
of the men, for not being diverted by private considerations, 
from doing an act of public benefit. Cicero takes it always in this 
view, ami says, “That the republic was the more indebted to 
‘hem, for preferring the common good, to the friendship of any 
man whatsoever; that as to the kindness of giving them their lives, 
it was the kindness only of a rubber, who had first done them the 
greater wrong, by usurping the power to take it; that, if there 
had been any stain of ingratitude in the fact, they could never 
have acquired so much gloiy by it; and though he wondered 
indeed at some of them for doing it, rather than ever imagined 
that they would have hone it, yet he admired them so much the 
more for being regardless of favours, that they might shew their 
regard to their country. 1 * 

Some of Caesar’s friends, particluarly Pansa and Hirtius, ad- 
vised him always to keep a standing guard of pretorian troops, 
for the defence of his person ; alleging, that a power acquired by 
arms must necessarily be maintained by arms: but his common 
answer was, “ that lie had rather die once by treachery, than live al- 
ways in fear of it.” Jle used to laugh at Sylla for restoring the 
liberty of the republic; and to say in contempt of him, “ that 
did not know bis letters.” But, has a judicious writer has 
he observed, “ Sylla bad learnt a better grammar than be ; 
which taught him to resign his guards, and his government to- 
gether: whereas Caesar, by dismissing the one, yet retaining the 
other, committed a dangerous solecism in politics;” for lie 
Vol II. No. 53. T 
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strengthened the popular odium, and consequently his own dan- 
ger, while he weakened his defence. 

He made several good laws during his administration, all 
tending to enforce the public discipline, and extend the penalties 
of former laws. The most considerable, as well as the most use- 
ful of them was, that no pretor should hold any province more 
than one year, nor a consul more than two. This was a regula- 
tion that had often been wished for, as Cicero says, in the best 
times; and what one of the ablest dictators of the republic had 
declared to he its chief security, not to suffer great and arbitrary 
commands to be of long duration; but to limit them at least in 
time, if it was not convenient to limit them in power. Ciesar 
knew by experience, that the prolongation of these extraordinary 
commands, and the habit of ruling kingdoms, was the readiest 
way, not only to inspire a contempt of the laws, but to give a 
man the power to subvert them ; and he hoped therefore by this 
law to prevent any other man from doing what he himself had 
done, and to secure his own possession from the attempts of all 
future invaders. 
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A, Urb. 709, Cic. F/3. Coss. — M. Antonias, P. Cornelius Dolabella, 


CICERO was present at the death of Caesar in the Senate; 
c * where he had the pleasure,” he tells us, “to see the tyrant 
perish as he deserved.” By this accident he was freed at once 
from all subjection to a superior, and all the uneasiness and in- 
dignity of managing a power, which every moment could oppress 
him. lie was now without competition the first citizen in Rome; 
the first in t hat credit and authority both with the senate and 
people, which illustrious merit and services will necessarily give 
m a free city. The conspirators considered him as such, and 
reckoned upon him as their sure friend : for they had no sooner 
finished their work, than “Brutus, lifting up his bloody dagger, 
called out upon him by name, to congratulate with him 011 the 
recovery of their liberty and when they all ran out presently 
after into the Forum, with their daggers in their hands, pro- 
claiming liberty to the city, they proclaimed at the same time the 
name of Cicero ; in hopes to recommend the justice of their act, 
by the credit of his approbation. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him afterwards in pub- 
lic, with being privy to the conspiracy, and the principal adviser 
of it: but it is certain, that he was not at all acquainted with it : 
lor though he had the strictest friendship with the chief actors, 
And they the greatest confidence in him, yet, his age, character. 
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and dignity, Tendered him wholly unfit to bear a part in an at- 
tempt of that nature ; and to embark himself in an affair so des- 
perate, with a number of men, who, excepting a few of their 
leaders, were all either too young to be trusted, or too obscure 
even to be known by him. He could have been of little or no 
service to them in the execution of the act, yet of much greater 
in justifying it afterwards to the city, for having had no share in 
it, nor any personal interest, to make his authority suspected. 
These were the true reasons without doubt, why Brutus and Cas- 
sius did not impart the design to him : bad it been from any other 
motive, as some writers have suggested, or had it admitted a ay 
interpretation injurious to his honour, he must have been often 
reproached with it by Antony, and his other adversaries of those 
times, who were so studious to invent and propagate every ca- 
lumny that could depress his credit. I cannot however entirely 
acquit him of being in some degree accessory to the death of 
Caesar: for it is evident, from several of his letters, that he had 
ap expectation of such an attempt, and from what, quarter it 
would come; and not only expected, but wished it. he prophe- 
sied very early, that Caesar’s reign could not last six months, but 
must necessarily fall, either by violence, or of itself; and hoped to 
live to see it: he knew the disaffection of the greatest and best, 
of the city ; which they expressed with great freedom in their 
letters, and with much more, we may imagine, in their private 
conversation; he knew the fierce and haughty spii it of Brutus 
and Cassius; and their impatience of a master; and cultivated 
a strict correspondence with them at this time, as if for the oppor- 
tunity of exciting them to some act of vigour. On the news that 
Atticus sent him, of Oesor’s image being placed in the tempi! 
of Quirinue, ad joining to that of the goddess Salus ; “ I had ra- 
ther,” says he, “ have him the comrade of Romulus, than of the 
goddess Safety referring to Romulus’s fate, of being killed in 
the Senate. In another letter it seems to be intimated, that 
Atticus and he had been contriving, or talking at least together 
how Brutus might be spirited up to some attempt of that kind, by 
setting before him the lame and glory of his ancestors: “Does 
Brutus then tell us,” says he, “thatC&esar brings with him glad 
tidings to honest men ? Where will he find them, unless he hangs 
himself? But how securely is he now entienched on all sides? 
What use then of your fine invention ; the picture of old Brutus 
and Ahda with the verses under, wtiich I saw in your gallery ? 
Yet, what aftei all can he do?” One cannot help observing like- 
wise. in his pieces, addressed about this time to Brutus, how art- 
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fully he falls into a lamentation of the times, and of the particular 
unhappiness of Brutus himself, in being deprived by them of all 
the hopes and use of his great talents : putting him in mind at the 
same time of his double descent from ancestors, who had acquired 
immortal glory by delivering Rome from servitude. Thus he 
concludes his treatise on famous Orators. 

“ When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved to see your 
youth, running, as it were, in full career through the midst of 
glory, stopped short by the wretched fate of your country. This 
grief sits heavy upon me, and on our common friend Attic us, the 
partner of my affection, and good opinion of you : we heartily 
wish you well; wish to see you reap the fruit of your virtue , and 
to live in a republic, that may give you the opportunity, not only 
to revive, but to increase the honour and memory of the t wo noble 

families from which you descend for the Forum was wholly 

yours: yours ail that course of glory : you, of all the young plead- 
ers, brought thither, not only a tongue, ready formed by the exer- 
cise of speaking, but had enriched your oratory by the furniture 
also of the severer arts; and, by the help of the same arts, had 
ioined to a perfection of eloquence the ornament of every virtue. 
We are doubly sorry therefore on your account, that you want the 
benefit of the republic; the republic of you . but though tbi* 
odious ruin of the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, go 
m still, Brutus, to pursue your usual studies,” &c. 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground to believe, that 
Cicero, though a stranger to the particular councils of the con- 
spirators, had yet a general motion of their design, as well as some 
khare in promoting it. In his reply to Antony’s charge, ne does 
not deny his expectation of it, freely owns h : sjoy for it, and 
thanks him for giving him an honour, which he had not merited, 
of bearing a part in it, he calls it, “ the most glorious act which 
had over been done, not only in that, but in any oilier city : in 
which men were more forward to claim a share, which tney had 
not, than to dissemble that which they had; that Brutus’s reason 
for calling out upon him, was to signify, that he was then emulat- 
ing his praises, by an act, not unlike to what he had done: that 
if to wish Cesar's death was a crime, to rejoice at it was the same; 
there being no difference between the adviser and the approver; 
yet, excepting Antony and a few more, who were fond of having 
a king, that there was not a man in Rome, who did not desire to 
see the fact committed; that all honest men, as far as it was in 
their power, concurred in it; that some indeed wanted the coun- 
cil, some the courage,, some the opportunity, but none the will to 
ftoit/’&c. 
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The news of this surprising fact raised a general consternation 
throughout the city : so lliat the first care of the conspirators was 
to quiet the minds of the people, by proclaiming peace and li- 
berty to all, and declaring, that no farther violence was intended 
to any. They nv^ relied out therefore in a body, with a cap as the 
ensign of liberty, cariied before them on a spear;* and in a calm 
and orderly manner proceeded through the Forum; where, in the 
first heat of joy for the death of the tyrant, several of the young 
nobility, who had home no part in the conspiracy, joined them- 
selves to the company with swords in their hands, out of an am- 
bition to bethought partners in the act; but they paid dear after- 
wards for that vanity, and, without any share of the glory, were 
involved in the ruin which it drew upon all the rest. Brutus de- 
signed to have spoken to the citizens from the Rostra; but per- 
ceiving them to be in too great an agitation to attend to speeches, 
and being uncertain what way the popular humour might turn, 
and knowing that there were great numbers of Caesar’s old sol- 
diers in the city, who had been summoned from all parts to attend 
him to the Parthian war, he thought proper, with his accomplices, 
under the guard of Decimus’s gladiators, to take refuge in the 
capitol. Being here secured from any immediate violence, he 
summoned the people thither in the afternoon; and in a speech 
to them, which he had prepared, justified his act, and explained 
the motives of it, and in a pathetic mannerex horted them toexert 
themselves in the defence of their country, and maintain the li- 
berty now offered to them, against all the abettors of the late 
tyranny. Cicero presently followed them into the capitol, with 
the best and the greatest part of the senate, to deliberate on the 
proper means of improving this hopeful beginning, and establish- 
ing their liberty on a solid and lasting foundation. 

Antony, in the meanwhile, shocked by the hardiness of the 
act, and apprehending some danger to his own life, stripped 


* A cap was always given to slave*, when they were made free; whence it be 
came the emblem of liberty ; to expose it therefore on a spear, was a public inviU 
tion to the people, to embrace the liberty that wag offered to them by the destruc- 
tion of their tyrant. There was a medal likewise struck on this occasion, with 
the name device, which is still extant. The thought, however, was not new *, for 
iSaturninus, in his sedition, when he had possessed himself of the Capitol, exalted 
a cap also on the top of a spear, as a token of liberty to all the slaves, who would 
join with him ; and though Marius, in his sixth consulship, destroyed him for tha/ 
act, by a decree of the senate, yet be himself used the same expedient afterwards to 
invite the slaves to take arms with him against Nylla, who was marching with hi- 
army into ihe city to attack him, Val, Max. 8. d. 
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himself of his consular robes, and fled home in disguise; where 
he began to fortify his house, and kept himself close all that day ; 
till perceiving the pacific conduct of the conspirators, he re- 
covered his spirits, and appeared again the next morning in 
public. 

While things were in this situation, L. Cornelius Cinna, one 
of the pretors, who was nearly allied to Coesar, made a speech to 
the people in praise of the conspirators ; extolling their act, ns 
highly meritorious, and exhorting the multitude to invite them 
down from the capitol, and reward them with the honours duo 
to the deliverers of their country ; then throwing off his pretorian 
robe, he declared that he would not wear it any longer, as be- 
ing bestowed upon him by a tyrant, and not by the laws. But, 
the next day, os he was going to the senate, some of Caesar’s vete- 
ran soldiers, having gathered a mob of the same party, attacked 
him in the streets with vollies of stones, and drove him into a 
house, which they were going presently to set on fire, with de- 
sign to have burnt him in it, if Lepidus had not come to his res- 
cue with a body of regular troops. 

Lepidus was, at this time, in the suburbs of Rome, at the head 
1' an army, ready to depart for the government of Spain, which 
* ad been assigned to him by Ccusar, with a part of Gaul. In the 

ght, therefore, after Caesar’s death, he filled the forum with his 
troops, and finding himself superior to any man in power, began 
t c think of maltmg himself master of the city, and taking im- 
mediate revenge on the conspirators: but, being a weak and vain 
man, Antony easily diverted him from that design, and managed 
him to his own views; “ He represented the hazard and difficulty 
of the attempt, while the senate, and city, and all Italy were 
against them ; that the only way to effect what they wished, was 
t o dissemble their real purpose ; to recommend pacific counsels, 
and lull their adversaries asleep, till they had provided a strength 
sufficient to oppress them ; and that, as soon as things were ripe, 
he would join with him very heartily in avenging Ca sar’s death.” 
With these remonstrances he pacified him; and, to render their 
union the firmer, and to humour his vanity at the same time, gave 
Ids daughter in marriage to Lepidus’ s son, and assisted him to 
seize the high priest-hood, vacant by Caesar’s death, without any 
regard to the ordinary forms of election. Having thus got Le- 
pidus into his measures, he made use of his authority and his 
forces, to harass and terrify the opposite party, till he had driven 
the conspirators out of the city: and when he had served his 
purposes with him at home, contrived to send him to his govern- 
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nient, to kecf* the provinces and the commanders abroad in p ro j ;p , 
respect to them ; and that, by sitting down with his army in the 
nearest part of Haul, he might he ready for any event, ivhict\ 
should require his help it 1 Italy. 

The conspirators in the meanwhile, had formed no scheme 
beyond the death of Caesar; hut seemed to be as much surprised 
and amazed at what they had dime, as the rest of the city *. they 
trusted entirely to the integrity of their cause, fancy ing, that a 
would he sufficient of itself to effect all that they expected from 
it, and draw an universal concurrence to the defence of their com- 
mon liberty ; and, taking it for granted, that Cesar’s fate, in the 
height of all his greatness, would deter any of his pnrtizans from 
aiming at the same power : they place* J withal a great confidence 
in Cicero’s authority* of which they assured themselves as then 
own, and were not disappointed ; for, fiom tins moment, he re- 
solved, at all adventures, to support the credit of the men, and 
their act, as tiie only means left of recovering the republic, lie 
knew, that the people were all on their side ; and, as long as force 
was removed, that they were masters of the city: his advice 
therefore was, to use their present advantage, and, in the conster- 
nation of Casa r’ » party, and the zeal and union of their own, that 
Brutus and Cassius, as prelors, should call the senate into the 
capitol, and proceed to some vigorous decrees, for the security 
of the public tranquillity. But Brutus was for marching calmly, 
and with all due respect to the authority of the consul ; and, 
having conceived hopes of Antony, proposed sending a deputation 
to him, to exhort him to measures of peace: Cicero remonstrated 
against it; nor would be prevailed with to hear a part in it; hr 
told them plainly, “ that there could be no safe treaty with him ; 
that as long as he was afraid of them, lie would promise every 
thing; but, when his fears were over, would be like himself, and 
peform nothing: so that, while the other consular senators were 
going forwards and backwards in this office of mediation, he stuck 
to his point, and staid with the rest in the capitol, and did not 
see A utony for the two first days.” 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold: Antony had wo 
thoughts of peace or of any good to the republic: his sole view 
was, to se\z" the government to himself, as soon as he should U 
in condition to do it ; and then, on pretence of revenging 
death, to destroy all those who were likely to oppose him : as his 
business therefore was, to gain time, by dissembling, and dr-reiv- 
ing the republican party into the good opinion of him ; so all his 
answers we/e void uid moderate, professing a sincere inclination 
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to peace, and no other desire than to see the republic settled again 
on its old basis. Two days passed in mutual insurances, 1'iuia 
both «ides, oi tneir disposition to concord and amity ; and Antony 
summoned the senate on the. third, to adjust Me c-i i ms of it, 
sml confirm teem by ionj solemn act. } j > * • (dec** » } , the best 
foundation of a lasting fju.er., moved the u.-m n ibe, in the iirst 
place, alter tlie cxi;n|)lc of Athens, to decree a general amnesty 
or act oi oniiv ion, lora.li tunt was passed j to \vhu*h they unnin-* 
mottsly agreed. Antony seemed to he ail goodness; talked of 
nothing but healing measures; and, torn proof of nis sincerity, 
moved, that the conspirators should be invited totaken:»it in 
their deliberations, and sent his son as an ho^taife for then safety : 
upon which they all came down from the capitol ; and Brutus 
supped with Lepidus; Cassius with Antony; and the day ended 
to the universal joy of the. city, who imagined, that their liberty 
was now crowned with certain peace. 

Th ere were several things, however, very artfully opposed and 
c arried by Antony, on the pit tenev of public concord, of which 
!.e afterwards made a most pernicious use; particularly, a decree 
i t the confirmation oi all Cipsar’s acts : this notion was suspected 
'■/ ^ tty* who stuck upon it for some time, and called upon 

.ntoey to explain it, and specify how far it was to extend : he 
-sured them, “ 1 hat no other acts we»o meant, than what were 
aowu to every body, and entered publicly on Cesar’s register: 
they asked, if any persons were to be restored from exile? lie 
slid, one only, and no more: whether any immunities were 
granted to cities or countries? be answered, none ; and consented, 
that it should pass with a restriction, proposed by Ser. Sulpicius ; 
-•hat no grant, which was to take place after the Ides of March, 
-ho'dd be ratified.” This was generally thought so reasonable, 
'and Antony’s seeming candour had made such an impression, 
that those who saw the mischief of it, durst not venture to op- 
pose it ; especially as there was a precedent for it in the case of 
I la ; and, as it was supposed to relate chiefly to the vcler an 
soldiers, whom it was not possible to oblige, or keep in good 
humour, without confirming the privileges and possessions which 
1‘iesar had granted to them. But Brutus and his friends had 
private reasons for entertaining a better opinion of Antony, than 
his outward conduct would justify: Ciesar had used him roughly 
on several occasions, and they knew his resentment of it : and 
that he had been engaged with Trebonius, on (hesnr’s last return 
Bom Spain, in a design against hisBfe: and though lie did not 
perform that engagement, yet they thought, it an obligation, as 
Vul. II. ISu>. ,A:j. IT 
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well as a proof of bis continuing in the same mind, that he hod 
not discovered it ; which was the icason of their sparing him, 

when (\i»«ar was killed, and ut I rcboiiius s taking him aside, on 
pretep.ee of business, li st, his behaviour, on that occasion, might 
provoke them to kill him loo. 

as ( icito j’f'rn l.imeidy they had already ruined flinr 
cause, bv iiiL r /Valour leisure to recollect himself, and gather 
flours about bint, hr which he i'tjrci tl tijH’ii than wreml otlu>r 
derives against ilnir wiil; one ot l hem in fuvoij r of the v etc ran 
soibn-is, whom he h ad drawn up, for that purpose, in arms about 
the senate; and another, still worse, for the allowance of a public 
funeial to (\e$ar, which Atticus had been remonstrating against 
both to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to the peace of the city ; 
but it was too late to prevent it; .Antony was resolved upon it, 
and had provided all things for it, as the best opportunity of in- 
ikiming the soldiers and the populace, and raising some com- 
motions to the disadvantage of the republican cause; in which lie 
succeeded so well, that Brutus and Cassius had no small difficulty 
to defend their lives and houses Com the violence of Ins mob. 
In this tumult, llelvius Cinnn, one of the ti ibunes, ami a par- 
ticular friend of Osar, was torn in pieces by the rabble, bung 
mistaken unluckily for the. pretor of that name, who, as it is sail 
above, had extolled the act of killing twsar in a speech from the 
rostra : this so alarmed all those who had any similitude of name 
with any of the conspirators, that Cains Cascn, another senator, 
thought lit bv a public advertisement, to signify the distinction of 
his per.-on and principles from Publius Cascn, who gave the firs, 
blow to < V" a r. 

Wc ;•}••* not to imagine, howeve r, as it is commonly hclievid, 
l hat thi: v'.oh-uces were owing to the general indignation id* tin 
ci*. ix-.-ns against t.ue murderers of Ciesar ; excihd either by tlk 
spectacle of his body, or the eloquence nl Antony, who mad; 
the. fnuera, oration: for it is certain that . Chi-sar, thmugli his who!, 
reign, could never draw fiom the. people any pu blie sign i (lent m 1 
of their favour; but on the contrary, was constantly inert iliod, by 
the pernetuni <kunonstralion$ol their hatn d and disatfei r ion to bin . 
'file ease was the same after bis death : the memory of his ty mum 
was odious, and Brutus and (assies the real favourites of I In* city. 
jis appear on all occasions, wherever t heir free and genuine s» \\y 
could ho declared, in the public shews and theatres; whioli 
('it mo fi eguent i y appeals to, as a proper encouragement to •’ 
honest men, to* a# t with spirit and vigour, ill the defence o| tin i 
common libeity. What happened therefore at the funeral w.« 
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the dlect of artifice and faction; the work of a mercenary rabble; 
the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed and prepared for vio- 
lence, against a party unarmed, and pursuing pacific councils, 
and placing all their trust and security in the justice of their 
cause. Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Caesar’s freed men, who were 
the chief managers of the tumult: in which the Jews seem to 
have borne a considerable part; who, out of hatred to Pompev, 
for his aifront to their city and temple, were zealously attached 
to Caesar, and, above ail the othei foreigners in Rome, distin- 
guished themselves, by the expressions of their grief for his death ; 
so as to spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind of religious 
devotion to his memory. 

'This hrst taste of Antony’s perfidy was a clear warning to the 
conspirators, what little reason they had to depend upon him; or 
to expect any safety r in the city, where he had the sovereign com- 
mand, without a guard for their defence ; which, though D. Bru- 
tus demanded for them, they could not obtain: whilst Antony, 
to alarm them si ill the more, took care to let them know, that 
the soldiers and the populace '.\ ere so enraged, licit he did tint 
think it possible for any of them to be safe. They all therefore 
quitted Rome: Trebordus stole away piivalrly for Asia, to take 
possession of that province, which ir.id before I ecu assigned to 
him; being afraid of being prevented by the intrigues of Antony : 
D. Brutus, for the same reason, possessed himself of me Cisalmne 
or Italic ( haul, which had been conferred upon l:.m likewise by 
Cs'-sar, in order to strengthen himself lucre against all c\mUs, and 
by liis neighbourhood to Rome, to encourage and protect ail the 
friends of liberty : M. Brutus, accompanied by Cat-bins, retired to 
one of his villas near Lanuvium, to deliberate ahoiu their future 
conduct, and to take such measures, as lire accidents < f the times 
ami the motions of their enemies should make lien y. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, Antony resumed ins 
mask, and, as if the late violences had been accim ntai only, and 
the sudden transpoi t. of a vile mob, proi'Vssed tiie same modera- 
tion as before, and alleetc d to speak with 1 1*< greater ri-sj-ect ot 
Brutus and Cassius; and, by several m iitonahh* acts, popov* d ’ey 
him to the senate, appeared to have nudum* so muen 1st ait as 
the public concord : among other deeiws be < Ifmed cue, uu.eh 
was prepared and drawn up by himself. to *i l -o!a*»ii mr ever the 
name, and oliice of Dictator : this seemed to he a sure pledge of 
Ins good intentions, and gave an universal sat :si,n:tion to t he se- 
nate; who passed it, as it were, by acclamation, without putting 
it to the vote; and decreed the thanks ot the house for it to Ail- 
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tone, who, as Cicero afterwards^ told him, 4 had fixed an indelible 
infamy by it on Osar, in declaring to the world, that For the 
odium of his government, such a decree was become both neces- 
sary and poou! nr.” 

Cict-io also left Rome soon after Brutus and Cassius, rmi a little 
mortified to see things take so wrong a turn, by the i /violence of 
f/ioiY /Vn m/s; which gave him frequent occasion to soy, ttatt the 
Ides of March had produced nothing, which pleased him, hut the 
fact oh the day; which was executed indeed with nmnly vigour, 
but supported by childish councils. As lit passed through the 
country, he found nothing hut mirth and ivjoicing in ad the great 
towns, oil the account of Cesar's death : “ Ir is impossible to ex- 
press,” says he, “what joy there is every where: how all peo- 
ple flock about me: how greedy they are lo hear an account of it 
from mo; yet, what strange politics do we pursue? what a 
solecioin d(j we commit? To be afraid of those, whom we have 
subdued; to defend his acts, for whose death we rejoice ; to suf- 
fer tyranny to live, when the tyrant is killed ; and the republic to 
be lost, wt.cn our liberty is recovered. 

Athens sent him word of some remarkable applause, which 
was given to the famed comedian, Publius, for what he had said 
upon th.- stage, m favour of the public liberty; and that L. Cas- 
sius, the mother of the conspirator, then one of tin* tiibunes, was 
received with infinite acclamations upon his entrance into the 
tiuatre: which convinced him only the more of the mistake ot 
their inends in sitting still, and trusting to the merit of their 
cause, while their enemies were using all arts to destroy them. 
This general inclination, which declared itself so freely on the 
side of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, and, as far as 
possible, to persuade (lie city, that lie was on the same side too; 
for which end he did another thing at this time, both prudent aud 
popular, in putting to death the impostor Marius, who was now 
returned tr Rome, to revenge, as he gave out, the death of his 
kinsman fhesar: where, signalizing himself at the head of the 
mob. he was the chief incendiary at the funeral, and the sub- 
se.vumt riots, and threatened nothing less than destruction to the 
whole senate: hut Antony, having served his main purpose with 
him, -‘diiving Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered h,m 
to hr seized and strangled, and his body to be dragged through 
the strefts: which gave him fresh credit with the republican#; 
so „hat Brutus, toget her with Cassius and other friends, had a pet- 
sonal conference with him about this time, which passed tofnutual 
satisfaction. 
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By these arts Antony hoped to amuse the conspirators, and in- 
luce them to lay aside all vigorous councils; especially what he 
most apprehended, that of leaving Italy, and seizing some pro- 
vinces abroad, furnished with troops and money; which might 
>ut them into a condition to act offensively : with the same view 
te wrote an artful letter to Cicero, to desire his consent to the 
restoration of S. Clodius, the chief agent of F. Clodius, who had 
o*eti several years in banishment, for outrages committed in the 
ity; chiefly against Cicero himeslf, on whose account lie was 
-ondemned. Antony, by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow 
r;f F. Clodius, became the protector of all that family, and the 
:utor of young Publius, her son; which gave him a decent pre- 
*nce of interesting himself in this affair. He assures Cicero, 

" That he had procured a pardon for S. Clodius from Caesar; bu* 
*id not intend to have made use of it, till be bad obtained In* 
consent; and though be thought himself now obliged to support 
all Cuesar’s acts; yet be would not insist on this against his leave 

that it would be an obligation to young Publius, a youth os 

the greatest hopes, to let him see that Cicero did not extend h 4 > 

revenge to his father’s friends permit me,” says he, “ to inst : 

these sentiments into the boy; and to persuade his tender mind, 
that quarrels are not to be perpetuated in families: and though 
your condition, I know, is superior to all danger; yet you wi’d 
chuse, I fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than «<. 
turbulent old age; — -lastly, I have a sort of right to ask this f k *. 
your of you ; since l never refused any thing to you : if I do in 
however prevail with you, I will not grant it to Clodius; thatyo.. 
may see how great your authority is with 111c : shew yourself the 
more placable on that account.” 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent, to what An- 
tony could and would have done without it: the thing itself l-.: 
knew was scandalous; and the pardon said to he granted by Ciesar, 
u forgery ; and that Cmsar would never have done it, or suffered 
it to be done; and so many forgeries of that kind began to be 
published every day from (Ansar's books, “that he was almost 
tempted,” he says, “ to wish for Caesar again.” He answered him 
however, with great civility; and in a strain of complaisance, 
which corresponded but little with his real opinion of the man: 
but Antony’s public behaviour had merited some compliments : 
and, under the present state of his power, and t lie uncertain 
condition of their own party, Cicero resolved to observe all 
the terms of an old acquaintance with bun; till, by some ov^rt 
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act against the public interest, he should bn forced to consider 
him as an enemy. 

Antony made him but a cold reply ; having heard perhaps, 
in the me. m time, of something which did not please him in his 
conduct. He told him only, that his easiness and clemency were 
agreeable to him, and might hereafter he a great pleasure to 
himself. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome when Ciesar was 
killed; but being terrified hy that accident, ami the subsequent 
disorders of the city, she ran away presently with great precipi- 
tation. Her authority and credit with Ciesar, in whose house she 
was lodged, made her insolence intolerable to the Romans; whom 
she seems to have treated on the same footing with her own 
Egyptians; as the subjects of absolute power, ami the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero h-.d a conference with 
her in Cnesar's gardens; where the ham htimss of her behaviour 
gave him no small otTi-m.v. his f.tsU. and character, 

she made the promise of some present, w . y agreeable, hut dis- 
obliged the more hy not performing it: he die > not h il us what 
it was; but, from the hints which he drops, it sc. in' o h.v. c been 
statues or curiosities from Egypt, for the ornament of ho- library; 
a sort of furniture, which he was peculiarly fond of. Rut her 
pride being mortified by Caesar's fate, she was now forced ‘o apply 
to him by her ministers for his assistance in a particiii.o suit, that 
she was recommending to the senate, in which he refused to be 
concerned. The affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom she pretended to be (Vsar’s, and called by his name: and 
was labouring to get him acknowledged as such at Rome, and 
declared the heir of her kingdom ; as In: was the year following, 
both by Antony and Octavius; though Civsar’s friends were ge- 
nerally scandalized at it, and Oppius thought it worth while to 
write a hook, to prove, that the child could not he Caesar’s. Cleo- 
patra had been waiting to accompany Ciesar to the east in order to 
preserve her influence over him, which was very great: for, after 
bis death, Helvius China, one of t he tuhunes, owned, that he had 
a law ready prepared and delivered to him by Ciesar, with orders 
to publish it, as soon as lie was gone, for granting to him the li- 
berty of taking what number of wives, and of what condition he 
thought fit, for the sake of propagating children. This was con- 
trived probably to save Cleopatra’s honour, and to legitimate bis 
issue by her; since polygamy, and the marriage of a stranger, 
were prohibited by the laws of Rome, 
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Cicero touches these particulars in several places, though darkly 
and abruptly, according to the stile of his letters to Attieus. 

“ The flight of the (j-?orn. M says he, ts gives n e no pain. 1 should 
be glad to hear wie.t Didicr m vvr t ! 2 e r e is of her, and her young 
Caesar. 1 hit*- thequien: her agent, A :r.moni.i;s, the witness 
and sponsor of he: promises to no?, knows that I have reason : 
they v\ i m tilings ou'-v proper for a man of letters, and suitable, 
to my chaiacm.r: so tuat 1 should not scruple to proclaim them 
from the Rostra. Her other agent, Sara, is imt only a rascal, but 
has been rude to me. 1 never saw him at my house but once ; 
and when L asked him civilly, what commands he had for me, In: 
said, that lie came to look tor Alliens, As to the pride of the 
queen, when I saw her in the gardens, 1 can never think of it 
without resentment; 1 will have' nothing therefore to do with 
them : they take me to have neither spirit, nor feeding left. 

Antony , having put lus a flairs into the host train that he could, 
and appointed the fust of June for a meeting of the senate, in 
order to deliberate on the- slate, of the Republic, took the oppor- 
tunity of that interval to make a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting tin* quartets of the veteran soldiers, and engaging 
;hem to his servuv, by all sorts of bribes and piuinist s. lie left 
the government of the city to Dolabeila, whom Cxsar, upon his 
intended expedition to Earl lira, lr.nl designed and nominated to 
the consulship: and though Antony had protested against that 
designation, ami resolve.’, m obstruct its oflect, yet, after Caesar’s 
death, when Dolabeila, by tin* advantage of the general confusion, 
stixed tin- ensigns of the wf the cilice, and assumed the habit and 
character of the; consul, Antony quietly received and acknow- 
ledged him as such at the next, meeting of the seuatt *. 

Cicero had always kept, up a fair correspondence with his son- 
in-law, though he had long known him to be void of all virtue 
and good principles*, but he had now greater reason titan ever for 
insinuating himself, as far as lie was able, into Ii is confidence; 
in order to engage him, if possible, to the interests of the repub- 
lic, and use him as a check upon the designs of bis colleague 
Antony; in which he had the greater prospect of success, on the 
account, of tin- ir declared enmity’ to each other. Dolahella greatly 
confirmed these hopes; and, as soon as Antony had left the city, 
made all honest men think themselves sure of him, by exerting 
a most severe, as well as seasonable act of discipline, upon the 
disturbers of the public tranquillity. ‘For the mob, headed by 
the impostor Marius, and the freedmen of Civsar, lead erected 
an altar in the Forum, on the spot where Caesar’s body was 
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burnt; with a pillar of JSFumidian marble, twenty feet high, in - 
scribed to the Father or his country. Here they per- 
formed daily sacrifices and divine rights; and the humour of 
worshipping at this new altar began to spread itself so fast among' 
ihe meaner sort and the slaves, as to endanger the peace and 
-afety of the city : for the multitudes which flocked to the place, 
sired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, ran furious about the 
streets, committing ail sorts of outrage and violence against tin.* 
supposed friends of liberty. But; Dolabella put an end to the 
evil at once, by demolishing the pillar and the altar, and seizing 
the authors of the disorders, and causing such of them as were 
free, to be thrown down the Tarpeian Rock, and the slaves \ , 
be crucified. This gave an universal joy to the city : the who!*: 
body of the people attended the consul to his house; and in tl 
theatres gave him the usual testimony of their thanks, by tl .. 
loudest a ec 1 a m a t i ons. 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and enjoyed son 
share of the praise, since it was generally imputed to the infli - 
ence of his counsels: in a letter upon it to Atticus; “ O my 
admirable Dolabella,” says he,” I now call him mine; for, 
believe me, I bad some doubt of him before: the fact a (Ford? 
matter of great speculation: to throw them down the rock ; 
crucify; demolish the pillar; pave the area; in short, it is heroic 
He has extinguished all appearance of that regret for Crest-, 
which was spreading every day so fast, that I began to apprehend 
some danger to our tyrant-killers: but I now agree with yon, 
and conceive better hopes, See. Again; () the brave act ot Ij»j- 
labella 1 what a prospect does it give us! I never cease praisii.::: 

and exhorting him our Brutus, I dare say, might now walk 

safely through the Forum, with a crown of gold upon his head 
for who dares molest him, when the rock or the cross is to Ik 
their fate? and when the very lowest of the people give suer 
proofs of their applause ami approbation?” He wrote at th 
same time from Baiai the following letter to Dolabella himself. 

Cicero to Dolabella Consul. 

“Though I was content, my Dolabella, with your glory, am 
reaped a sufficiency of pleasure from it, yet 1 cannot but own, th;n 
it gives me an inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing to 
me also some share of your praises. I have met with nobody 
here, though I see so much company every day (for there art 
many worthy r. now at this place for the sake of their health, 
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and many of my acquaintance from the great towns) who after 
extolling you to the skies, does not give thanks presently to me; 
not doubting, as they all say, but it is by my precepts and advice, 
that you now shew yourself to be this admirable citizen, and sin- 
gular consul: and though L could assure them with great truth, 
that vv hat you are doing flows wholly from yourself and your 
own judgment, and that you want not the advice of any one; yet 
1 neither wholly assent, k-st 1 should den. gate from your merit, 
by making it seem to proceed from my counsel ; nor do l strongly 
deny it, being myself perhaps more greedy of glory than [ ought 
to be. But. that can never he a diminution to you, which was au 
honour even to Agamemnon, the king of kings, to have a Nestor 
for his counsellor; while it will be glorious to me, to see a young 
consul, the scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flouiishing in the 
midst; of applause. L. (Acsar, when 1 visited him lately sick at 
at Naples, though oppressed with pain in every part of his body, 
yet, before he had even saluted me, could not forbear crying out, 
() my ( hcei o ! 1 congratulate with you on account of the autlio- 
iity which you have with Ddahella; lor, if I had the same credit 
with my sister’s son, Antony, we should all now he safe: hut as 
j v'Hir J )niaix li i, l both congratulate with him, and thank him • 
-im e, from the lime of your consulship, he is the only one whom 
we can truly cadi a consul : lie then enlarged upon your act, and 
toe manner of it; and declared, that, not lung was ever greater, 
nothing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state : and this in- 
cl it d the common voice of all. Allow me, therefore, I beg of 

y-'u, to take some share, though it. be a falseone, in the possession 
of another man’s glory ; and admit me in some degree into a part- 
nership of your praises. But to he. serious, my liolubella, for 
hitherto 1 have been joking, I would sooner transfer all the ctedit 
that I have to you, if I really have any, than rob you of any part 
of yours: for, ns 1 have always had that sincere alfection for you, 
to which you have been no stranger, so now I am so charmed by 
your late conduct, that no love ever was more ardent. For, believe 
me, there is nothing after all more engaging, nothing more beauti- 
ful, nothing more lovely than virtue. 1 have ever loved M. Brutus, 
you know, for his incomparable parts, sweet disposition, singular 
probity, ami firmness of mind: yet, on the Ides ot March, such 
an accession was made to my love, that L was surprised to tsnd 
any room for increase in that, which* I had long ago taken to he 
full and perfect. Who could have thought it possible, that any 
addition could he made to my love ol you? Yet so much has 
been added, that I seem but now at last to love, before we have 
Vo l. II. No. 53. X 
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only C9 teemed you. What is it therefore that I must now exhort 
you to? Is it to pursue the path of dignity and glory? And as 
those do, who use to exhort, shall I propose to you the examples 
of eminent men ? I can think of none more eminent than yourself. 
You must, imitate therefore yourself; contend with yourself; 
for, after such great tilings done, it would he a disgrace to you 
not to be like yourself. Since this then is the case, there is no 
occasion to exhort, but to congratulate with you : for that has 
happened to you, which scarce ever happened to any man, that, 
l) v the utmost, severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you arc become popular; and not. only with the better sort, but 
the vorv meanest of the city. If this was owing to fortune, I 
should congratulate your felicity; but it was owing to the great- 
ness of your courage, as well ns of your parts and wisdom. l or I 
have read your speech to the people: nothing was ever more pru- 
dent: you enter so deliberately and gradually into the reason of 
your act, and retire from it so artfully, that the ease itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. Yon have 
freed us therefore both from our danger and our fears, and have 
done an act of the greatest service, not only to the present times, 
but lor I he example of it also to posterity. You are to consider, 
that the republic now rests upon your shoulders; and that it is 
your part, not only to protect, but to adorn those men, from 
whom we have received this beginning of our liberty : but of this 
we shall talk more fully, when we meet again, as I hope we shall 
shortly; in the mean while, since you are now the common 
guardian both of the republic and of us all, take care, my dear 
Dola bed la, that you guard more especially your own safety.” 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to make an excursion 
to Greece, and pay a visit to his son at Alliens, whose conduct 
did not please him, and seemed to require his presence to re- 
form and set it right. But the news of Dolabella’s behaviour, 
and the hopes which it gave of gaining the only tiling that was 
wanted, a head and leader of their cause, armed with the au- 
thority of the state, made him resolve to May at least, till after the 
iiist of June, lest Ins absence should he inh r preted as a k ind of 
desertion: nor did he ever intend indeed to leave Italy, till he 
could do it without censure, and to the full satisfaction of Brutus 
whom he was determined never to desert on any occasion. 

lie had i'icqucnl meetings and conferences nil this while with 
his old friends of the opposite party ; the late ministers of Cesar’s 
power; Pansa, liirlius, Balbus, Matins, &c. Bui Osar’s death, 
^tflvhich their sentiments were very different from his, had in n 
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great measure broken their former confidence; and though the 
popularity of the act made them somewhat shy of speaking their 
minds freely about it, yet he easily perceived that they were ut- 
terly displeased with it, and seemed to want an occasion of re- 
venging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as has been said, were nominated 
by Cujsar to the consulship of the next yesr; and, as Caesar's acts 
were ratified by the senate, were to succeed to it of couise. This 
made Brutus and Cassius press Cicero earnestly to gain them, if 
if possible, to the republican side, but especially jliitius, whom 
they most suspected. But Cicero seems to have had little hopes 
of’ success: his account of them to Atticus is, “ That there was 
not one ot them who did not dread peace more than war; that 
they were perpetually lamenting the miserable end of so great a 
man; and declaring, that the republic was ruined by it; that all 
his acts would be made void, as soon as peoples’ fears were over; 
and that clemency was his ruin ; since, ifit had not been for that, 
he could not have perished in such a manner: and of llirtius in 
particular; he warmly loves him, says he, whom Brutus stabbed : 
as to their desiring me to make him better, I am doing my en- 
deavour: he talks very honestly, but lives with Balbus; who talks 
honestly too: bow far they are to be trusted, you must consider,” 

But of all this set of men, Matins was the most open and ex- 
plicit, in condemning t he act of the conspirators, so as to put 
Cicero out of humour with him, as a man irrecoucileable to the 
liberty of the republic. Cicero called upon him on his way from 
Rome into the country, and found him sullen, despond i tier, and 
foreboding nothing but wars and desolation, as the certain con- 
sequence of Caesar’s death. Among other particulars of their 
conversation, Matius told him something which Caesar had lately 
said both of him and Brutus ; that he used to say of Brutus, •* it 
was of great consequence which way he stood inclined, since, 
whatever he had a mind to, he pursued with an impetuous eager- 
ness : that he had remarked this of him mote especially, in his 
pleading for Deiotarus at Nicica; where he spoke with a sur- 
prising vehemence and freedom : and of Ciccio, that when he 
was attending Csesar, in the cause of Si>tins, Caesar perceiving 
him sitting in the room, and waiting till he was called, said, can 
I doubt of my being extremely odious, when Cicero sits waiting, 
and cannot get access to me: yet if anv man be easy enough to 
forgive it, it is he ; though I do not'question but that he really 
hates me.” 

There were several reasons, however, which made it necessary 
for these men to court Cicero at this time as much as ever; for 
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if the republic happened to recover itself, he was, of all men, the 
most capable to protect them on that side : if not, the most able to 
assist them against Antony, whose designs and success they dread- 
ed still more : for, if they must have a new master, they were dis- 
posed, for the sake of Cwsar, to prefer his heir and nephew Oc- 
tavius. V\ r e find Hirtius and Pansa therefore very assiduous in 
their observance of him : they spent a great part of the summer 
with him at different times in his villas, giving him the strongest, 
assurances of their good intentions, and disposition to peace, and 
that he should be the arbiter of their future consulship : and 
though he continued still to have some distrust of Hirtius, yet 
Pansa wholly persuaded him that he was sincere. 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lanuvium, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cicero’s villa at Astura, of which, at Cicero's de- 
sire, they sometimes made use : being yet irresolute what mea- 
sures they should take, they kept themselves quiet and retired, 
expecting what time and chance would offer; and waiting par- 
ticularly to see what humour the consuls would he in at the next 
meeting of the senate, with regard to themselves and the republic : 
and, since they were driven from the discharge of their pretorship 
in the city* they contrived to put the people in mind of them 
from time to time by their edicts, in which they made the strong- 
est professions of their pacific disposition, and declared, “ that 
their conduct should give no handle for a civil war; and that, 
they would submit to a perpetual exile, if it would contribute in 
any manner to the public concord, being content with the consci - 
ousness of their act, as the greatest honour they could enjoy.'* 
Their present design was to come to Rome on the first of June, 
and take their places in the senate, if it should be thought a<i- 
viseable; or to present themselves at least in the rostra, and try 
the affections of the people, for whom Brutus was preparing a 
speech. They sent to know Cicero’s opinion of this project, with 
the copy also of that speech which Brutus made in the cnpitol on 
the day of Caesar’s death, begging his revisa! and correction of it, 
in order to its being published. Cicero, iu his account of it to 
Atticus, says, “The oration is drawn with the utmost elegance 
both of sentiments and stile; yet were I to handle the subject, 
I would work it up with more fire. You know the character of 
the speaker: for which reason I could not correct it. For iu the 
stile in which our friend would excel, and according to the idea 
which he has formed of the best manner of speaking, he ha-; 
succeeded so weilj that nothing can be better: but whether { 
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am in the right or the wrong, I am of a quite different taste. I 
wish, however, that you would read it, if you have not already, 
and let me know what you think of it: though I am afraid, lest, 
through the prejudice of your name, you should show too much 
of the Attic m your judgment : yet, if you remember the thun- 
der of Demosthenes, you will perceive, that the greatest force 
may consist with the perfection of Attic elegance.” 

Atticus did not like the speech; he thought the manner too 
cold and spiritless for so great an occasion; and begged of Cicero 
to draw up another, to be published in Brutus’s name: but Cicero 
would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself improper, and 
knowing that Brutus would take it ill. Lu one of his letters on 
the subject, “ Though you think me in the wrong,” says he, “ to 
imagine that the republic depends on Brutus, the fact is certainly 
so: there will either be none at all, or it will be saved by him 
and his accomplices. As to your urging me to write a speech 
for him, take it from me, my Atticus, as a general rule, which by 
long experience I have found to be true, that there never was a 
poet or orator, who thought any one preferable to himself: this 
is the case even with bad ones : what shall we think then of 
Brutus, who has both wit and learning? especially after the late 
experiment of him, in the case of the edict: I drew up one for 
him at your desire ; 1 liked mine; lie his: besides, when, at his 
earnest solicitation, I addressed to him my treatise on the best 
manner of speaking, he wrote word, not only to me, but to you 
too, that the kind of eloquence which 1 recommended, did not 
please him. Let every one therefore compose for himself—- F 
wish only that it may be in his power to make a speech at all , 
for if ever he can appear again with safety at Rome, we have 
gained the victory.” 

In th is interval a new actor appeared on the stage, who, thou^.j 
hitherto but little considered, soon made the first figure upon 
and drew all peoples’ eyes towards him, the young Octaviu*, 
who was left by his uncle Caesar the heir ot his name and estate. 
He had been sent a few months before to Apollonia, a celebrated 
academy, or school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait tor 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which he was to 
attend him: but the news of Caesar’s death soon brought him 
back to Italy, to try what fortunes he could carve tor himself, 
by the credit of his new name, and the help of his uncle’s friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth ot April, whither Balbus 
went the next morning to receive him, and returned the same 
4 a y to Cicero near C unite, having first conducted Octavius to 
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the adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip : Hirtius and Pansa 
were with Cicero at the game time, to whom they immediately 
presented Octavius, with the strongest professions on the part 
of the young man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction. 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present, was, to assert 
his right to the succession of his uncle’s estate, and to claim the 
possession of it: but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dange rous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen years old : 
lor the republican party had great reason to be jealous of him, 
lest, with the inheritance of the estate, he should grasp at the 
power of his uncle; ami Antony still more, who had destined 
that succession to himself, and already seized the eiVeets, lest, 
by the advantage of all that wealth, Octavius might be in a con- 
dition to make head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, pressed him 
to suspend his claim for a while, and not assume an invidious 
name, before be could see what turn the public affairs would 
take: but he was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution; declaring it “ base and infamous to think himself 
unworthy of a name, of which Gesar had thought him worthy :” 
and there were many about him constantly pushing him on, to 
throw himself upon the affections of the city, and the army, 
before his enemies had made themselves loo strong for him; so 
that he was on fire to be at Rome, and to enter into action ; being 
determined to risk all his hopes on the credit of his name, and 
the friends and troops of his uncle. 

Before he left fhecountiy, Cicero, speaking of him to Attijcus, 
says, “ Octavius is still with us, and treats me with the greatest 
respect and friendship : his domestics give him the name ofCmsar : 
Philip does not; nor for that reason do I. It is not possible for 
him, in my opinion, to make a good citizen; there are so many 
about him, who threaten the death of our friends: they declare, 
that what, they have done can ncvci be forgiven. What will be 
the case, think you, when the boy comes to Rome, where our 
deliverers cannot shew their heads? who yet must ever be famous, 
nay, happy too, in the consciousness of their act: but as for us, 
unless I aip deceived, we shall he undone. I long therefore to go 
abroad, where I may hear no more of those Pelopida?, &c. : * 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was produced to the 
people by one of the tribunes, and made a speech to them from 
the Rostra, which was now generally possessed by the enemies 
of Brutus, who were perpetually making use of the advantage, to 
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inflame the mob against him : “ Remember,” says Cicero, “ what 
I tell you : this custom of seditious harangues is so much che- 
rished, that those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, ami even danger: their 
great comfort however is, the consciousness of a most glorious 
act: but what comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free? but fortune must look to that, since reason has no 
sway.*' 

Octavius seconded his speech, by what was like to please the 
inferior part of the city much better; — the representation of 
public shews and plays in honour of bis uncle’s victories. Cmsar 
had promised ami prepared for them in his lifetime; but those 
whom he had entrusted with the management, durst not venture 
to exhibit them after his death, till Octavius, as his heir and 
representative, undertook the afi'nir, as devolved of course upon 
himself. In these shews Octavius brought out the golden chair, 
which, among the other honours decreed to Caesar when living, 
was ordered to be placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, 
on all solemn ot casions. Hut the tribunes ordered the chair to 
he taken away, upon which the body of t lie knights testified their 
..pplauso by a general clap. Atticus sent an account of this to 
'icuo, which was vetv rgiv v; ,d>ie to him: but he was not at all 
Heasrd with Octavius’s conduct, since it indicated a spirit deter- 

ined to revive the memory, and to avenge the death of Caesar : 
■uidhe was the less pleased to hear also, that Matius hail taken up- 
on him the care of these shews; since it confirmed the suspicions 
which he had before conceived of Matins, and made him appre- 
hensive that he would be an ill counsellor to young Octavius, in 
which light he seems to have, represented him to Brutus. Matins 
was informed of these suspicions, and complained to their com- 
mon friend Trebatius, of Cicero’s unkind opinion and unfriendly 
treatment of him, which gave occasion to the following apology 
from Cicero, and the answer to it. from Matins; which is deserv- 
edly valued, not only for the beauty of its sentiments and compo- 
sition, but for preserving to us a name and character, which was 
almost lost, to historv, of a most esteemed and amiable person, 
who lived in the first degree of confidence with Caesar, and for 
parts, learning, and virtue, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 

Cicero takes pains to persuade Matins, that he had said nothing 
of him but w hat was consistent with the strictest friendship ; and 
to gain the easier credit with him, prefaces his apology with a 
detail and acknowledgement of MatiusVperpetual civilities, and 
observance of him through life, even when in the height of his 
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power and credit with Caesar: but when he comes to the point 
of the complaint., be touches it very tenderly, and observes onlv 
in general, " That as Matius’s dignity exposed every thing which 
be did to public notice, so the malice of the world interpreted 
some of his acts more hardly than they deserved : that it was his 

care always to give the most favourable turn to them but 

you, says be, a man of the greatest learning, are not ignorant, 
that it Cicsar was in fact a king, as I indeed look upon him to 
have been, there are two ways of considering the case of your 
duty : either that., which I commonly take, of extolling your 
fidelity and humanity, in shewing so much affection even to a 
dead friend ; or the other, which some people use, that the liberty 
of our country ought to be preferred to the life of any friend. I 
wish that you had heard with what zeal 1 used to defend you in 
these conversations: but there are two things especially, that 
make the principal part of your praise, which no man speaks of 
more frequently or more freely than I ; that you, of all (\rsar’s 
friends, were the most active both in dissuading the civil war, 
and in moderating the victory; in which I have met with nobody 
who does not agree with me,*' &e. 

Matins to Cn: i: no. 

“Your letter gave me great pleasure, by letting me see that 
you retain still that favou table opinion of me, which L had always 
hoped and wished ; and though f had ne ver indeed any doubt of 
it, yet for the high value that f set upon you, I was very solicit- 
ous that it should remain always inviolable : I was conscious to 
myself, that I had done nothing which could reasonably give 
offence to any honest man; and did not imagine therefore, that 
a person of your great and excellent accomplishments could he 
induced to take any without reason, especially against one who 
had always professed, and still continued to profess, a sincere 
good-will to you. Since all this then stands just as I wish it, 
I will now give an answer to those accusations, from which yon, 
agreeably to your character, out of your singular goodness an * 
friendship, have so often defended me. I am no stranger to what 
has been said of me by certain persons, since Csesar’s death : they 
c;all it a crime in me, that ] am concerned for the loss of an intimate 
friend, and sorry that the man whom 1 loved met with fo un- 
happy a fate: they say, that our country ought to be preferred 
to any friendship, as if they had already made it evident, that his 
death was so severe to the republic: but I will not deal craftily : 
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1 own my soil not to be arrived at that degree of wisdom ; nor did 
I yet iolioiv Ciosariu our tale dissensions, but my friend; whom, 
though displeased with the tiling, I could not desert: for 1 never 
approved the eivd war, or the cause of it; but took all possible 
pains to snlle it in its birth. Upon the victory theiefore of a fa- 
iuiii.tr friend, I was not eager eiihei to advance, or 1 > enrich niy- 
fed : an ad van* a .e, wh;< h olie is, e, ho had less intro si with intn 
than I, abused t«» great ex ••sss. r.ay, my circumstances were 
even lu.it. by Owsarhs law, to whose kindness the greatest l Kut 
those, who now rejoice at his death, owed their very continuance 
in the city. I solicited the pardon of the vanquished with the 
same zeal, as if it had been for myself. Is it possible therefore 
for me, who 1. doomed to procure the fafety of all, not to be con- 
cerned for the death of him, from whom 1 used to procure it ? — 
especially when the very same men, who were the cause of mak- 
ing him odious, were the authors also of destroying him. But I 
shall have cause, they say, to repent, for daring to condemn their 
act. Unheard of insolence! that it should be allowed to some to 
glory in a wicked action, yet not to others, even to grieve at it 
without punishment. But this was always fice even to slaves, to 
fear, lejoice, and grieve, by their own will, not that of another; 
which \ tl these nun, who vail themselves the a 1 -, hors of liberty, 
are endeavouring to extort from ns by the foice of terror. But 
they may spare, their thieats; for no danger shall terrify me 
from performing my duty and the ollices ot humanity : since it 
was always my opinion, that an honest death was never to be 
avoided, often even to be sought. But why are they angry with 
me, for wishing only that they may repent of their act? I wish 
that all the world may regret 0*sar*s death. But I ought, they 
say, as a member of civil society, to wish the good and safety of 
the republic. If my past, life and future hopes do not already 
prove that I wish it, without my saying so, I will not pretend to 
evince it by argument. 1 beg of you, therefore, in the strongest 
terms, to attend to farts rather than to words: and if you think it 
the most useful to one in my circumstance s, that what is right 
should take place, never imagine, that I. can have any union or 
commerce with ill-designing men. I acted the same part in my 
youth, where to mist Ac would have, been pardonable; shall [ 
then undo it all again, and renounce my principle in my inclining 
age? No; it. is my resolution to do nothing that can give any 
olfencr; except it he, when l lament the cruel fate of a dear 
B lend and illustrious man. If I were in different sentiments, I 
would never disown svhat I was doing; lust I should be thought 
V ul. 11. No. 53. Y 
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not only wicked for pursuing what was wrong, but false and 
cowardly for dissembling it. But I undertook the care of the 
shews, which voting C\esaf exhibited for the victory of his uncle: 
this was an affair of private, not of public dutyr'it was what I 
ought to have performed to the memory and honour of my dead 
friend ; and what 1 could not therefore deny to a youth of the 
greatest hopes, and so highly worthy of Cresar. But I go often 
also to the consul Antony, to pay my compliments : yet you will 
find those veiy men go oftener to ask and receive favours, who 
reflect upon me for it, as disaffected to my country. But what 
arrogance is this! When Casar never hindered me from visiting 
whom 1 would; even those whom he did not care for; for they 
who have deprived me of him, should attempt by their cavils to 
debar me fiom placing my esteem where I think proper. But I 
am not afraid, that cither the modesty of my life should no? be 
sufficient to confute all false repot ts of me for the future, or that 
they, who do nut not love me for my constancy to Caesar, would 
not chuse to have their friends resemble me, rather than them- 
selves. For my own part, if I could have my wish, [ would spend 
the remainder of my days in quiet at Rhodes: but if any accident 
prevent me, will live in such a manner at Rome, as always to de- 
sire that what is right may prevail. I am greatly obliged to our 
friend Tichatius, for giving me this assurance, of your sincere 
and friendly regard for me, and for makiug it my duty to respect 
and ohseive a man, whom l had esteemed always before with in- 
clination. Take care of your health, and preserve me in your 
affection — 

Antony all this while was not idle; but pushed on his designs 
with great vigour and address; in his progress through Italy, his 
business was to gather up Ca*sar\s old soldiers, from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled: and by large 
bribes, and huger promises, to attach them to his interests, and 
draw great bodies of them towards Rome, to he ready for any pur- 
pose that his affairs should require. In the city likewise he 
neglected no means, which his consular authority offered, how 
unjust or violent soever, of strengthening his power; and let all 
people now s.-e, tor what ends t he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of peace, of con- 
firming Cuesar’s acts; for being the master both of Caesar’s papets 
and of Iris sc'uetary Faherius, by whose hand they were w ritten, 
he had an opportunity of forging and inserting at pleasure what- 
evt r he found of use to him; which he practised without any 
reserve or management; selling publicly for money, whatevti 
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immunities were desired, by countries, cities, princes, or private 
men, on pretence that they had been granted by Caesar, and en- 
tered into his bocks. This alarmed and shocked all honest men, 
who saw the mischief, but knew no remedy: Antony had the 
power, and their own decree had justified it; Cicero complains of 
it heavily, in many of his letters, and declares it a thousand times 
better to die Than to suffer it. “Is it so then?” says he; “ is all 
that our Brutus has done, come to this, that lie might live at last 
at Lauuvium? That Trebonius might steal away through private 
roads to Ids province? That all the acts, writings, sayings, pro- 
mises, thoughts of Caesar, should have greater force now, than 
when he himself was living?” All which he charges to that mis- 
take of the first day, in not summoning the senate into the capi- 
tol, where they might have done what they pleased, when their 
own party was uppermost, and those robbers, as he calls them, 
dispersed and dejected. 

Among the other acts, which Antony confirmed, on the pre- 
tence of their being ordered by Gosar, he granted the freedom of 
the city to all Sicily, and restored to king Deiotarus all his former 
dominions. Cicero speaks of this with great indignation ; “ O 
inv Attic us,” says he, “the Ides of March have given us nothing, 
but the joy of revenging ourselves on him whom we had reason 

to hate it was a brave act but left imperfect- you know 

vhat a kindness I have for the Sicilians; tnat I esteem it an ho- 
nour to be their patron; Ctesar granted them many privileges, 
which I did not dislike; though his giving them i he rights of 
Lntiutn was intolerable: yet that was nothing to what Antony 
has done, who for a large sum of money has published a law, 
pretended to be made by the dictator, in an assembly of the peo- 
ple, though we never heard a syllable of it in his lifetime, which 
makes them all citizens of Rome. Is not Deiotarus’s case just 
the same? lie is worthy indeed of any kingdom ; but not by the 
grant of Fulvia : there are a thousand instances of the same sort.” 
M r heu this last act was hung up as usual in the capitot, among 
the public monuments of the city, the forgery appeared so gross, 
that the people, in the midst of their concern, could not help 
laughing at it; knowing tiiat Osar hated no man so much as 
Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Fuivufs apartments, 
lor the sum of eighty thousand pounds, by the king’s agents at 
Rome, without consulting Cicero, or any other of their master’s 
friends; yet the old king, it seems, was beforehand with them, 
and no sooner heard of Caesar's death, than he seized upon his 
dominions again by force. “ He knew it,” says. Cicero, “ to be 
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an universal right, that what tyrants had forcibly taken away, the 
tine owners might recover whenever they were able; — he acted 
like a man, but we contemptibly; who whilst we bate the author* 
yet maintain his acts.” By these methods Antony presently 
amassed infinite sums of money; for though at the time of Cesar’s 
death he owed, ns Cicero told him, above three hundred thousand 
pounds, vet within less than a fortnight after it he had paid off 
the whole debt. 

There was another instance of his violence, which gave still 
greater offence to the city ; Ins seizing the public treason 1 , which 
Cicsar had deposited for the occasions of the government, in the? 
temple of Opis, amounting to above five millions and a half cf 
our money; besides what Calpurnia, Ciesar’s wife, from his pri- 
vate treasure, had delivered into his hands, computed at about 
another million. This was no extraordinary sum, if we consider 
the vaslness of the mine from which it was drawn, the extent of 
the Roman empiie, and that Caesar was of all nu n the most rapa- 
cious in extorting it. Cicero, alluding to the manner in which 
it was raised, calls it a bloody and deadly treasure, gathered from 
the spoils anti ruin of the subjects ; which, if it were not restored, 
as it ought: to be, to the true owners, might have been of great 
service to the public, towards casing them of their taxes. 

But Antony, who followed Caisar’s maxims, took care to se- 
cure it to himself : the use of it was to purchase soldiers; and 
hr? was now in a condition to out-bid any competitor. But the 
first, purchase that he made with it, was of his colleague Dola- 
bella, who had long been oppressed w ith the load of his debts 
ami whom, by a part of this money, and the promise of a farther 
share in the plunder of the empire, lie drew entirely from Cicero 
and the republican parly, into his own measures. This was an 
acquisition worth any price to him; the general inclination both 
of the city and the country was clearly against him : the town of 
Puteoli, one of the most considerable of Italy, had lately chosen 
the two Brutus’s and Cassius for their patrons, and there wanted 
nothing but a leader to arm the whole empire in that cause : Do- 
lab*- dh seemed to be that very perscu, till bribed, as Cicero says, 
bv fon e of money, he not only deserted, but overturned the 
it ?>u hi ie. 

Tmse proceedings which were preparatory to the appointed 
mo ting of tin? senate on the first of June, began to open Brutus’s 
evt *„ and »o convince him ot the mistake of his pac ific measures, 
and favourable thoughts ot Antony : he now saw that there was 
no good to be expected from him, or fiorn the senate itself, under 
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his influence; and thought it time therefore, in concert with Cas- 
sius, to require an explicit account of his intentions, anti to 
expostulate with him gently in the following letter. 

Buutus ami Cassius, Praetors, to M. Antonius, Consul. 

“ If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and good will 
towards us, we should not have written this to you ; which, out 
of the kind disposition that you hear to us, you will take without 
doubt iu good part. We are informed that a great multitude of 
veteran sold iris is already come to Rome, and a much greater 
expected there on the first of June. If we could harbour any 
suspicion or Car of you, we should he unlike ourselves: yet 
surely, after we had put ourselves into your power, and by your 
advice* dismissed the friends, whom we had about ns from the 
great towns, and that not only hy public edict, but by private 
letters, we deserve to he made acquainted w ith your designs ; 
especially in an affair which relates to ourselves. We beg of 
you therefore to let us know what your intentions are with regard 
ro us. Do you think that we can he safe in such a crowd of ve- 
terans ? who have thoughts, we hear, even of rebuilding the altar ; 
which no man can desire or approve, who wishes our safety and 
honour. That we had no other view from the first but peace, 
nor sought any thing else hut the public liberty, the event shews. 
Nobody can deceive us, hut. you ; which is not certainly agree- 
able to your virtue and integiity : but no man else has it in his 
power to deceive us. We trusted, and shall trust, to you alone. 
Our friends are under the greatest apprehensions for us: for 
though they are persuaded of your integrity, yet they reflect, 
that a multitude of veterans may sooner be pushed on to any 
violence by others, than restrained bv you. We desire an expli- 
cit answer to all particulars: for it is silly and trifling to tell us, 
that the veterans are called together, because you intend lo move 
the senate in their favour in June: for who do you think will 
hinder it, when it is certain that we shall not? Nobody ought to 
think ns too fond of life, when nothing can happen to us, but 
with the ruin and confusion of ail things.'* 

During Cicero’s stay in the country, where he had a perpetual 
resort of ins friends to him, and where his thoughts seemed to be 
always employed on the republic. Vet he found leisure to write 
several of those philosophical puces, which still subsist, both to 
the pleasure and benefit of mankind : for he now composed bis 
treatise on the Nature of the Gods, in three books, addressed to 
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Brutus; containing the opinions of all the philosophers who had 
ever written any tiling on that argument: .to which he bespeaks 
the attention of his readers, as to a subject of the last importance ; 
which would inform them what they ought to think of religion, 
piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, temples, See. since all 
these were included in that single question of the gods. He 
drew up likewise his discourse on divination, or the foreknow- 
ledge and prediction of future events, and the several ways by 
which it was supposed to be acquired or communicated to man : 
where he explains in two books whatever could be said for and 
against the actual existence of the thing itself. Both these 
pieces are written in the way of dialogue ; of which he gives the 
following account: “Since Carneadcs,” says he, “has argued 
both acutely and copiously against divination, in answer to the 
Stoics, I am now enquiring wBat judgment we ought to form 
concerning it: and, for fear of giving my assent rashly to a thing, 
either false in itself, or not sufficiently understood, I think it best 
to do, what I have already done, in my three hooks on the nature 
of the gods, weigh and compare diligently all the arguments with 
each other: for as rashness of assent and error is in all cases 
shameful, so most of all in that, wheie we are to judge what 
stress is to he laid on auspices, and things of a divine and reli- 
gious nature; fir the danger is, lest either by neglecting them, 
we involve ourselves in an impiety, or, by embracing them, in 
an old woman’s supcisiitiun.” lie now also wrote ins piece on 
the .advantages of old age', called Cato, from the chief speaker in 
the dialogue. He addressed it to Atticu», as a lecture of com- 
fort to thmn bulb, in that gloomy scene of life on which they 
were euli ting; having lound so much pleasure, he says, in writ- 
ing it, that it not only cased him of all the complaints of age, 
but made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to him. He 
added boon after another present of the same kind to Atlicus, a 
Treatise on Friendship: “ a subject,’' he says, “ both worthy to 
be known to all, and peculiarly adapted to the case of their par- 
ticular intimacy : for as I have already written of age, an old man 
to an old man ; so now, in the person of a sincere friend, I write 
on friendship to my friend.” Tins also is written in dialogue, 
the duel speaker of which is Ladies ; who, in a conversation 
with h is, two sons-in-law, Fannius and Scievola, upon the death 
of P. Scipio, and the memorable friendship that had subsisted 
between them, took occasion, at their desire, to explain to them 
the nature and benefits of true friendship. Sctevoln, who lived 
to a great age, and loved to retail hjs old stories to his scholars* 
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used to relate to them with pleasure all the particulars of this 
dialogue, which Cicero, having committed lo his memory, dres- 
sed up afterwards in his own manner into the present form. Thus 
this agreeable book, which when considered only as an invention 
or essay, is one of the most entertaining pieces in antiquity, must 
needs a tied us more warmly, when it is found at last to be a his- 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting the real cha- 
racters and sentiments of the best and greatest men of Rome. 
He now also wrote his discourse on Fate; which was the subject 
of a conversation with Hirtius, in his villa near l'utcoii, where 
they spent several days together in May: and he is supposed to 
have finished about the same time, a iraindatiun of Plato’s famous 
dialogue, called Timvcus on the Nature and Origin of the Universe. 

But he was employing himself also upon a work of a different 
sort, which had been long upon his hands; A History of his Own 
Times , or rather of his own conduct ; full of free and severe re- 
flect ions on those who had abused their power to the oppre ssion 
of the republic, especially Cn sar and Crassus. This he calls his 
Anecdote : a work not to be published, but to be shewn only to 
a few friends, m the manner of Theopompus, an historian, famed 
for his severe and invective stile. Atticus was urging him to 
put tin- last hand to it, and lo continue it down through Ciesars’s 
government: hut he chose to reserve this last part for a distinct 
history, in which he designed to vindicate at large the justice of 
killing a tyrant. We meet with several hints of this design in his 
letters: in out 1 to Atticus, he says, “ I have not yet polished my 
Anecdote to my mind : as to what you would have me add, it 
will require a separate volume ; but. believe me, I could speak 
more freely ami with less danger against that detested party, 
whilst the tyrant himself was alive, than now when he is dead. 
For he, I know not why, indulged me wonderfully; but now, 
which way soever we stir, we are called back, not only to Ciesar's 
acts, but to his very thoughts. Again; I do not well understand 
what you would have me write; is it, that the tyrant, was killed 
according to the strict laws of justice ? Of that I shall both speak 
and write my thoughts fully on another occasion.” 

His other friends also seem to have had some notice of this work; 
for Trebonius, in a letter to him from Athens, after reminding 
him of his promise to give him a place in some ot his writings, 
adds, “I do not doubt, but that, if you write any thing on the death 
of Caesar, you will give me not the least share, both of that act, 
and of your affection.” Dion Cassius says, “ that he delivered his 
hook sealed up to his son, with strict orders uot toreador publish 
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it till after his death;' 9 bat from this time he never saw his sou, 
and left the piece probably unfinished ; though some copies of it 
afterwards got abroad, from which his commentator, Ascouius, 
has quoted several particulars. 

In the end of May lie began to move towards Rome, in order 
to assist at the senate on the lirst of June, and proposed to he at 
Tusculum on the twenty-sixth, of which he 1 gave Alliens notice. 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of letters between 
him and Brutus, who desired a personal conference with him at 
Lanuvium ; m which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when, without any particular 
use, it would only give jealousy to Antony. But the nearer he 
came to the city, the more he was discouraged from the thoughts 
of entering it: lie understood that it was tilled with soldiers; that 
Antony came thither attended by a strong body of them ; that all 
his views were bent on war ; and that he designed to transfer the 
province of Caul fiom ! ). Brutus to himself, by a vote of the 
people?. Hirtius dissuaded Ins going, and resolved to stay away 
himself; Yarrosent him word, that the veterans talked desperately 
against all those who did not favour them : ( inert ins also ad- 
monished him, on the part of C. Cassius, to be upon his guard, 
for that, certain armed men wmr provided for some attempt at 
Tusculum. All these mfoi mat ions dctei mined him at last not to 
venture to the senate; but to withdiaw himself from that < ity, 
where he had not only Nourished, lie sa\ s, with the great ist. but 
lived even a slave, with some dignity. The major part of the 
senate followed his example, and fled out of the city, for tear of 
some violence, leaving the consuls, with a iVw of their creatures, 
to make what decrees they thought lit. 

This turn of alia its made Cicero resolve to prosecute what he 
had long been projecting, bis vox ago to (ireeee, to spend a few 
months with his son at Athens. He despaired of any good fr-un 
these consuls, and intended to see Rome no more, till iheir suc- 
cessors entered intootlice; in whose administration he. began !•» 
place all his hopes. He wrote therefore to Dolubella to procure 
him the grant of an honorary lieutenancy; and lest Antony, an 
angry man, as he calls him, should think himself slighted, In- 
wrote to him too on the same subject. Uolabdla immediately 
named him for one of his own lieutenants, which answered Ins 
purpose still better, for, without obliging him to any service, or 
limiting him to any time, it left him at full liberty to go when- 
ever he pleased ; so that he readily accepted it, and piepared b' r 
his journey. He heard in the meanwhile from Balbus, that ih<* 
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senate would be held again on the fifth ; when commissions 
would be granted severally to Brutus and Cassius, to buy up corn 
in Asia and Sicily, for the use of the republic : and that it would 
be decreed also at the same time, that provinces should be as- 
signed to them, with the other pretors, at the expiration of the 
year. 

Their case at this time was very remarkable; it being wholly 
new in Rome to see pretors driven out of thecity, where their resi- 
dence was absolutely necessary, and could not legally be dis- 
pensed with *i‘or above ten days in the year: but Antony readily 
procured a decree to absolve them from the laws; being glad to 
see them in a situation so contemptible; stripped of their power, 
and suffering a kiud of exile, and depending, as it were, upon him 
for their protection: their friends therefore at Rome had been 
soliciting the senate for some extraordinary employment to be 
granted to them, to cover the appearance of a flight, and the dis- 
grace of living in banishment, when invested with one of the first 
magistracies of the republic. 

Tiiis was the ground of the commission just mentioned, to buy 
eoni ; which seemed, however, to be below the ir character, and 
;o!ii rived as an affront to them by Antony, who affected still 
to speak of them always with the greatest respect. But their 
friends thought any thing better for them than to sit still in Italy . 
where their persons were exposed to danger from the veteran 
sohlieis, who were all now in motion; and that this employ ment 
would be a security to them for the present, as well as an oppor- 
tunity of providing for their future safety, by enabling them to 
execute, what they were now meditating, a design of seizing 
some provinces abroad, and arming themselves in defence of the 
republic: which was what their enemies were most afraid of, and 
charged them with publicly, in order to make them odious. 
Cicero, in the mean time, at their desire, had again recommended 
their interests to Uirtius, who gave him the following answer: 

“ [ wish that Brutus and Cassius could be prevailed with by 
you as easily to lay aside all crafty counsels, as they can obtain 
by you from me whatever they desire. They were leaving Italy, 
you say, when they wrote to you: whither? or wherefore? do 
not let them go, 1 beseech you, my dear Cicero: nor suffer the 
republic to he wholly lost; though overwhelmed indeed already 
by these rapines, burnings, murders. If they are afraid ot any 
thing, let them be upon their guard ; but act nothing offensively : 
they will not, lam confident, gain a tittle the more by the most 
vigorous, than the most pacific measures, if they use but caution. 
Vol. II. No. 53, Z 
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The things which arc now stirring cannot last long; but, if made 
the subject of war, will acquire present strength to hurt. Let me 
knoiv your opinion of what may be expected from them.”*— Cicero 
sent him word, that he would be answerable for their attempting 
nothing desperate; and was informed at the same time by Bat- 
hos, that Servilia, Brutus's mother, had undertaken that they 
should not leave Italy. 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of Carsnr*s mis- 
tresses and next to Cleopatra, the most beloved of them all : in 
the civil war, he gave her several rich farms out of his Pompeian 
confiscations; and is said to have bought a single jewel for her, 
at the juice of about 00,0001. She was a woman of spirit and in- 
trigue, in great credit with the Ciesarean party, and at this very 
time possessed the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, which had been confiscated, and granted to her by 
Ca-sar. Cicero reckons it among the solecisms of the times, that 
the mother of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate of one of her 
sou's accomplices: yet she had such a share in all the counsels of 
Brutus, that it made Cicero the less inclined to enter into them, or 
to be concerned with one whom he could not trust: “ When he i? 
influenced so much,” says he, “by his mother’s advice, or at 
least her entreaties, why should I interpose myself y* 

At their desire, however, he went over to them at Antiuin, to 
assist at a select council of friends, t ailed to deliberate on what 
was pi opei for them to do, with regard to this new commission. 
Then: was present, among others, Favonius, Servilia, Portia, 
J3 1 ulus’s wife, ami his sister Tertulla, the wife of Cassius : Brutus 
was much pleased at his coming; and, after the first compliments, 
begged him to deliver his opinion to the company on the subject 
o!‘ their meeting. Upon which he presently advised, what he had 
bi en considering on the road, “that Brutus should goto Asia, and 
undertake t he affair of the corn ; that the only thing to be done at 
present, was, to provide for their safety; that their safety was a 
certain benefit to the rejiublic — here Cassius interrupted him, and, 
with great, lieiceness in his looks, protested that he would not go to 
Sicily, nor a< cept as a favour, what was intended as an affront; 
but would go to Achaia — Brutus said, that he would go to Koine, 
if Cicero thought it proper for him — hut. Cicero declared it im- 
possihle for him to be sale there — but, supposing, says he, that I 
could be safe: why then, says Cicero, I should advise it by nl) 
means, as the best thing which you could do, .and better than any 
province— after much discourse and complaining for the loss of 

their opportunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame on 
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D. Bratus, Cicero said, that though that was true, yet it was vain 
to talk of what was past; and, as the case then stood, he saw 
nothing left, but to follow his advice — to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia undertook, by her medi- 
ation, to get the affair of the corn left out of their commission; 
and Brutus consented, that the plays and shews, with which he 
was to entertain the city shortly as pretor, should be given by 
proxy in his absence — Cicero took his leave, pleased with nothing 
in tlie conference, but the consciousness of having done his duty: 
for as to the rest, he gave all, he says, for lost; found the vessel* 
not only broken, but shattered to pieces, and neither prudence* 
reason, or design in what they were doing : so that, if lie had any 
doubt before, he had none now, hut longed to get abroad as soon 
as possible. 

Octavius, upon his coming to Rome, was very roughly received 
by Antony ; who, despising his age and want of experience, was 
so far from treating him as Caesar’s heir, or giving him possession, 
of his estate, that he openly threatened and thwarted him in all his 
pretensions, nor would suffer him to he chosen tribune, to which: 
he aspired, with the seeming favour of the people, in the room of 
that China, who was killed at Cesar’s funeral. This necessarily 
dresv the regard of the republican parly towards him ; and Cicero 
began to take the more notice of him, in proportion as Antony 
grew more and more formidable: at present, he gives the follow- 
ing account of him, “ Oetavianus, l perceive, has parts and 
spirit, and seems to be affected, as we could wish, towards our 
heroes: but how far we may trust his age, name* succession, 
education, is a matter of great deliberation: his father-in-law, 
who came to see me at Astura, thinks not at all. lie must be 
cherished, however, if for nothing else, yet to keep him at a dis- 
tance from Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if lie instils into him 
a good disposition towards our friends : he seemed to be much 
influenced by him, but to have no confidence in Pansa and Mir- 
tius : his natural disposition is good, if it does but hold/* 

In the midst of these affairs, with which his mind, as he com- 
plains, was much distracted, lie pursued his literary studies with 
his usual ardour ; and, to avoid the great resort of company which 
interrupted him at his house near Bane, he removed to Ins Pom- 
peian villa, on the soutli side of Naples.' Here he began his Boole 
°f for the use and instruction of Ins son, designed, he 

says, to he the fruit of this excursion : lie composed also an ora- 
hon, adapted to the state of the times, and sent it to Atticus, to 
he suppressed or published at his discretion; promising witha\ 
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to finish and send him, in a short time, his secret history or anec- 
dote in the manner of Heraclidcs, to be kept close in his cabinet. 

Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged to return to Tus- 
cijJimi, to settle his private affairs, and provide his equipage; 
and wrote to Dolabella to give orders for the mules and other 
necessaries, which the government used to furnish to those who 
went abroad with a public character. Here Atticus and he took 
leave of each other, with all possible marks of the most sincere 
and tender affection. The unsettled condition of the times, and 
the uncertainty when, or in what circumstances, they should mec r 
again, raised several melancholy reflections in them both, which, 
as soon as they parted, drew tears from Atticus, of which he gave 
Cicero an account in his next letter, with a promise to follow him 
into Greece. Cicero answered him with equal tenderness : “ It 
moved me,” says he, “ to hear of the teais which you shed after 
you left me: had you done it in my presence, I should have 
dropl perhaps all thoughts of my journey. That part however 
pleases me, where you comfort yourself with the hopes of our 
meeting again shortly : which expectation indeed is what chiefly 
supports me: I will write to you perpetually; give you an ac- 
count of every thing which relates to Brutus; send you very 
shortly iny Treatise on Glory; and finish for you the other work, 
to be locked up with your treasure,” &c. 

These little passages from familiar letters, illustrate more ef- 
fectually the real characters of men, than any of their more spe- 
cious and public acts. It is commonly thought the part of a 
statesman, to divest himself of every thing natural, and banish 
every passion that docs not serve his interest or ambition : but 
heie we see a quite different character ; one of the greatest states*, 
men of the world cherishing and cultivating in himself the 
soft and social affections of love and friendship; as knowing 
them to be designedly equal by nature for the comfort as well as 
of public as private life. 

Atticus likewise, whose philosophy was as incompatible as 
ambition with all affections that did not terminate in himself, 
was frequently drawn by the goodness of his nature to correct 
the viciousness of his principle. He had often reproved Cicero 
for an excess of his love to his daughter Tuliia, yet he no sooner 
got a little Attica of his own, than he began to discover the 
same fondness; which gave Cicero occasion to repay his raillery 
with great politeness. “ I rejoice,” says he, “ to perceive that 
you lake so much deiighf in your little girl. T love her already 
myself, and know her to be amiable, though 1 have never seen 
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her. Adieu then to Patro, and ail your Epicurean school. In 
another letter: I am mightily pleased with the fondness that you 
express for your little daughter; and to see you feel at last, that 
the love of our children does not flow from habit or fashion, but 
from nature: for if that be not so, there can be no natural con- 
junction between one man and another, without which all society 
must necessarily be dissolved.” 

There was now great expectation of the shews and plays which 
Brutus, as pretor of the city, was going to exhibit, according to 
annual custom, in honour of Apollo* on the third of July ; and 
nil people were attentive and impatient to see in what manner 
they would be received. Brutus wrote to Cicero, to beg that 
he would grace them with his presence: but Cicero thought the 
request absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutus’s usual prudence. 
His answer was, “ that he was got too far upon his journey to 
have it now in his power; and that it would be very improper 
for him, who had not been in Rome since it was filled with sol- 
diers, not so much out of regard to his danger, as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays: that in such times as 
these, though it was reputable for those to give plays, whose 
office required it, yet lor his seeing them, as it was not neces- 
sary, so neither * would it be thought decent— — He was 
heartily solicitous, however, that they might meet with all ima- 
ginable encouragement, and charged Atticus to semi him a parti- 
cular account of what passed on each day from their first opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, for they were 
received with an incredible applause by all ranks, though An- 
tony’s brother Caius, as the next pretor in office, presided at 
them : one of the plays was Terens, a tragedy of Accius; which 
having many strokes in it on the characters and acts of tyrants, 
was infinitely clapped by the people. Atticus performed his 
part to Cicero, and sent him a punctual account of what passed 
every day ; which he constantly communicated to Brutus, who 
was now in his neighbourhood, in Xesis, a little isle on the Cam- 
panian shore, the seat of young Lucullus. — In his answer to At- 
ticus, “ Your letters,” says he, •* were very acceptable to Brutus: 
I spent several hours with him, soon after I received them: he 
seemed to be delighted with the account of Tereus ; and thought 
himself more obliged to the poet Accius, who made it, than to 
the pretor Antony, who presided at it. But the more joy you 
send us of this sort, the more indignation it gives me, to see the 
Roman people employ their hands in clapping plays, not in de- 
fending the republic. This perhaps may provoke our enemies 
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to discover themselves before they intended it; yet if they be 
but mortified, I care not by what means.” In a speech made 
afterwards to the senate, he urges this judgment of the city, as 
a proper lesson to Antony, to teach him the way to glory. “ O 
happy Brutus,” says he, “ who, when driven from Rome by force 
of arms, resided still in the hearts and bowels of its citizens, who 
made themselves amends for the absence of their deliverer, by 
their perpetual applauses and acclamations.’' 

But there was one thing, which through the inadvertency of 
Brutus's managers, or the contrivance of the pretor Antony, gave 
Brutus some uneasiness; that, in the edict for proclaiming his 
shews, the month, instead of Quintilis, was still sti led July, by 
its new name, lately given to it in honour of Caesar: for it raised 
great speculation, and was thought strange, that Brutus, by edict, 
should acknowledge and confirm an act, contrived to perpetuate 
the honour of tyranny. This little circumstance greatly dis- 
turbed him, imagining that it would be reflected upon as a mean 
condescension; and, since it could not be remedied as to the 
plays, lie resolved to correct it for the rest of the shews; and 
gave immediate orders, that the huntings of the wild beasts, 
which were to follow, should be proclaimed for the thirteenth of 
Quintilis. 

While Cicero continued in these parts, ho spent the greatest 
share of his time with Brutus; and as they wore one day toge- 
ther, L. Libo came to them, with letters just received from young 
S. Pornpcy, his son-in-law, with proposals of an accommodation, 
addressed to the consuls, on which he desired their opinion. 
Cicero thought them drawn with gravity and propriety of ex- 
pression, excepting a few inaccuracies, and advised only to 
change the address; and, instead of the consuls, to whom alone 
they were directed, to add the other magistrates, with the senate 
and people of Rome, lest the consuls should suppress them, as 
belonging only to themselves. 'These letters brought in sub- 
stance, “ that Pompey was now master of seven legions : that 
as he had just stormed a town called Borea, he received the news 
of Cicsar’s death, which caused a wonderful joy, and change of 
affairs through the province of Spain, and a concourse of people 
to him from all parts. The sum of his demands wa9, that all 
who had the command of armies should dismiss them; but to 
Libo he signified, that unless his father’s estate and house at 
Rome, which Antony now possessed, were restored to him, he, 
would agree to nothing.’' 
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This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly hy tike man- 
agement of LcpkluB: who having the province of Spain assigned 
to him, where Pompey was very strong, had no mind to he en- 
gaged in a w ar at such a distance from Rome, and drawn otVfrom 
attending to the main point in view, the event of allairs of Ltaly : 
for which purpose, on pretence of the public quiet, he made the 
offer of a treaty and honourable terms to Pompey, and “ that, on 
condition of laying down his arms, and quitting the province, he 
should be restored to all his estates and honours, and have the 
command of the whole naval power of Rome, in the same man- 
ner as his father had it before him : all which was proposed and 
recommended to the senate hy Antony himself.*’ Where, to 
preserve a due respect to (Ansar’s acts, by which Pompey’s estates 
had been confiscated, it was decreed that the same sum, for which 
they had been sold, should be given to him by the public, to 
enable him to purchase them again: this amounted to above five 
millions and a half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, plate 
and furniture: which being wholly embezzled, he was content to 
lose. On these terms, ratified by the authority of the senate, 
Pompey actually quitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. 'The 
project was wisely concerted hy Lepidus and Antony; for while 
it carried a shew of moderation, and disposition to peace, it dis- 
armed a desperate enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their arms, at a time 
when the necessity of their interests required their presence, and 
whole attention at home, to lay a firm foundation of their power 
in the heart ami centre of the empire. 

There happened an incident at this time of a domestic kind, 
which gave some pleasure both to Cicero and Atticus ; the un- 
expected conversion of their nephew Quintus. He had long 
ago deserted his father and uncles, and attached himself wholly 
to Ocsar, who supplied him liberally with money: on Caesar’s 
death he adhered still to the same cause, and was in the utmost 
confidence with Antony ; and, as Atticus calls him, bis right 
hand; or the minister of all his projects in the city'; hut upon 
some late disgust, he began to make overtures to bis friends, 
of coming over to Brutus, pretending to have conceived an ab- 
horrence of Antony’s designs; ntui signifying to his father, that 
Antony would have engaged him to seize some strong post in the 
city, and declare him dictator, and, upon his refusal, was become 
his enemy. The father, overjoyed at this change, earned his son 
fo Cicero, to persuade him of his sincerity, and to beg his inter- 
cession also with Atticus, to be reconciled to him: but Cicero, 
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who knew the fickleness and perfidy of the youth, gave little 
credit to him; taking the whole for a contrivance only to draw 
money from them; yet, in compliance with their request, he 
wrote what they desired to Atticus; but sent him another letter 
at the same time with his real thoughts on the matter. 

“Our nephew Quintus says he, “promises to he a very Cato. 
Both his father and he have been pressing me, that I would under- 
take for him to you ; yet so, that you should not believe him, til! 
you yourself had seen the effects of it. I shall give him therefore 
such a letter to you as he would have; but let it not move you, 
for I have written this, lest you should imagine that I am moved 
myself. The gods grant that he may perform what he promises*, 
for it will be a common joy to us all. I will say nothing more of 
it at present,” &c. 

But young Quintus got. the better at last of all Cicero’s suspi- 
cions; and, after spending several days with him, convinced him, 
by his whole behaviour and conversation, that be was in earnest; 
so that he not only recommended him very affectionately to At- 
ticus, but presented him also to Brutus, to make the offer of his 
service to him in person : “ If he had not wholly persuaded me,” 
says lie, “that what I am saying of him is certainly true, I should 
not have done what I am going to tell you : for T carried theyouth 
with me to Brutus, who was so well satisfied with him, that he 
gave him full credit, without suffering me to he his sponsor: in 
commending him he mentioned you in the kindest manner, and 
at parting embraced and kissed him. Wherefore, though there is 
reason rather to congratulate, than to entreat you, yet i beg, that 
whatever lie may have done hitherto, through the weakness ol 
;ige, with more levity than became him, you would believe it all 
to be now over,” See, 

Quintus kept his word with them ; and, to give proof of his zeal 
and sincerity, was so hardy, before the end of the year, as to 
undertake to accuse Antony to the people, for plundering the 
temple of Opis. But this accident of changing his party, which 
gave so much joy at present to the whole family, though oivinc 
rather to a giddiness of temper, than any good principle, proved 
fatal not long after both to the young man and his father; as it 
seems to have been the most probable cause of their being pro- 
scribed and murdered the year following, by Antony’s order, 
together with Cicero himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage; and had provided three 
little yachts 01 gallies to transport himself and his attendants: 
but as there was a report of legions arriving daily from abroad, 
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and of pirates also at sea, he thought it would be safer to sail 
in company with Brutus and Cassius, who had drawn together a 
fleet of good force, which now lay upon the coast. lie gave 
several hints of this design to Brutus, who received it more coldly 
than he expected; and seemed uncertain and irresolute about the 
time of his own going. He resolved therefore to embark without 
farther delay, though in some perplexity to the last, about the 
expediency of the voyage, and jealous of its being censured, as a 
desertion of his country: but Atticus kept up his spirits, by as- 
suring him constantly in his letters, that, all people approved it at 
Rome, provided that he kept his word, of returning by the first 
of the new year. 

He sailed slowly along the const towards Rhegium, going ashore 
every night to lodge with some friend or client: he spent one 
day at Velia, the native place of Tiebatius; whence he wrote a 
kind of letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July; advising him 
by no means to sell that family estate, as he then designed, si- 
tuated so healthfully and agreeably, and affording a convenient 
retreat from the confusion of the limes, among a people who en- 
tirely loved him. At this place he began his Treatise of Topics, 
or tin* art of finding argument* «>n anv question : it was an abstract 
of A i ;sful h*\s piece oi: the same subject ; which Trebntius hap- 
pening once to meet with in Cicero’s Tusculnn library, had begged 
of him t ) explain. But Cicero never found leisure for it till this 
voyage, in which he was reminded of the task by the sight of 
Velia ; and though he had neither Aristotle, nor any other book 
to help him, he. drew it up from his memory, and finished it as he 
sailed, before became to Rhegium ; whence he sent, it to Tieba- 
tius, with a letter dated the twenty-seventh. lie excuses the 
obscurity of it, from the nature of the argument, requiring great 
attention to understand, and great application to reduce it to 
practice: in which however he promises to assist him, if he lived 
to return, ami found the republic subsisting. 

fn the same voyage, happening to be looking over bis treatise 
on the Academic Philosophy, he observed the preface of the third 
hook to be the same that he had prefixed to his book on (Jlory, 
which he had lately sent to Atticus. It was his custom, it seems # 
to prepare at leisure a number of different proems, adapted to the 
general view of his studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
works, which he should afterwards publish : so that by mistake 
he had used this preface twice, without remembering it: he com- 
posed a new one therefore on ship-board, for the piece on glory; 
and sent it to Atticus, with orders to bind it up with his copy in 
Vol. II. No. *2 A 
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the place of the former preface. So wonderful was his industry 
And lore of letters, that neither the inconvenience of sailing, 
which he always hated, nor the busy thoughts which must needs 
intrude upon him, on leaving Italy in such a conjuncture, could 
disfurb'the calm and regular pursuit of his studies. 

From ll hcgium, or rather Leucope tra, a promontory close by 
it, he paused over to Syracuse on the first of August: where he 
Staid but one night, though in a city particularly devoted to him, 
and under his special protection : but he was unwilling to give 
umbrage or suspicion to those at Rome, of having any views 
abroad, which concerned the public: be set sail therefore again 
the next morning towards Greece: but was driven back by con- 
trary winds to Leucopctra; and, after a second attempt with no 
better success, was forced to repose himself in the villa of his 
friend Valerius, and wait for the opportunity of a fair wind. 

Here the principal inhabitants of the country came to pay him 
their compliments; some of them fresh from Rome, who brought 
great news of an unexpected turn of affairs there towards a gene- 
ral pacification; “That Antony seemed disposed to listen to 
reason, to desist from his pretensions to Gaul; submit to the au- 
thority of the senate; and make up matters with Brutus and 
Cassius; who had written circular letters to all the principal 
senators, to beg their attendance in the senate on the first of Sep- 
tember; and that Cicero’s absence was particularly regretted, and 
even blamed at such a crisis.” This agreeable account of tilings 
made him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing bis voyage ; 
in which he was confirmed likewise by letters from Atticus, who, 
contrary to his former advice, pressed him now, in strong and 
pathetic terms, to come back again to Rome. 

He returned therefore by the same course which he had before 
taken, and came hack to Vcdia on the seventeenth of August: 
Brutus lay within three miles of it with his fleet, and hearing of 
his ariivnl, came immediately on foot to salute him : “he declared 
himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero’s return; owned, that 
he* had never approved, though he had not dissuaded the voyage; 
thinking it indecent to give advice to a man of his experience; 
but now told him plainly, that he had escaped two great imputa- 
tions on his character; the one, of too hasty a despair and deser- 
tion of the common cause ; the other, of the vanity of going to 
see the Olympic games. 'This last, as Cicero says, would have 
been siiameful for him, in any state of the republic, but in the 
piesent unpardonable; and professes himself therefore greatly 
obliged to the winds for preserving him from such an infamy 
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and, like good citizens, blowing him back to the service of his 
country.” 

Brutus informed him likewise of what had passed in the senate, 
on the first of August; and how Piso had signalized himself by 
a brave and honest speech, and some vigorous motions in favour 
of the public liberty, in which nobody had the courage to second 
him; he produced also Antony’s edict, and their answer to it, 
which pleased Cicero very much : but on the whole, though be 
was still satisfied with his resolution of returning, yet be found 
no such reason for it, as his first intelligence had suggested, nor 
any hopes of doing much service at Rome; where there was not 
one senator who had the courage to support Piso, nor Piso him- 
self the resolution to appear in the senate again the next day. 

This was the last conference that he ever had with Brutus; 
who together with Cassius left Italy soon after it: they were both 
to succeed of course, as all pretors did, at the expiration of their 
office, to the government of some province, which was assigned 
to them either by lot, or by an extraordinary decree of the senate. 
Caesar had intended Macedonia for the one, and Syria tor the 
other: but as these were two of the most important commands 
of the empire, and would throw a great power into their hands, 
at a time when their enemies were taking measures tcJ destroy 
them, so Antony contrived to get two other piovinces decreed to 
them of an inferior kind, Crete to Brutus, and Cyrene to Cassius; 
and, by a law of the people, procured Macedonia and Syria to be 
conferred upon himself, and his colleague Dolabella ; in conse- 
quence of which, he sent his brother Caius in all haste to possess 
himself of the first, and Dolabella to secure the second, before 
their rivals could be in a condition to seize them by force, ot 
which they were much afraid ; taking it for granted, that this was 
the project which Brutus and Cassius were now meditating. Cas- 
sius had acquired a great reputation in the east, by his conduct 
in the Parthian war, and Brutus was highly honoured in Greece, 
for his euiiuent virtue and love of philosophy: they resolved 
therefore to slight the petty provinces, which were granted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more powerful ones that 
Caesar had promised them : and with that view had provided the 
fleets above mentioned, to transport themselves to those coun- 
tries, which they had destined for the scene of action; Brutus, to 
Macedonia, Cassius, to Syria ; where we shall soon have occasion 
to give a farther account of their success. 

Cicero in the meanwhile pursued his journey tow ards Rome, 
where he arrived on the last ot the month: on his appioach to 
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the city, such multitudes flocked out to meet him, that the whole 
flay was spent in receiving the compliments and congratulations of 
his friends, as he passed along to his house. The senate met the 
next morning, to which he was particularly summoned hv Antony, 
hut excused himself by a civil message, as being too much in- 
disposed by the fatigue of his journey. Antony took this as an 
affront, and in great iage threatened openly in the senate, to order 
his house to be pulled down, if he did not come immediately; 
till, by the interposition of the assembly, he was dissuaded from 
using any violence. 

The business of the day was, to decree some new and extraor- 
dinary honours to the memory of Caesar, with a religious suppli- 
cation to him, as a divinity: Cicero was determined not. to con- 
cur in it, yet knew that an opposition would not only be fruitless, 
hut dangerous; and for that reason staid away. Antony, on the 
other hand, was desirous to have him there, fancying, that he 
would either he frightened into a compliance, which would lessen 
him with his own party, or by opposing what was intended, make 
himself odious to the soldiery; but as he was absent, the decree 
passed without any contradiction. 

The senate met again the next day, when Antony thought fit 
to absent himself, and leave tin; stage clear to Cicero ; who ac- 
cordingly appeared, and delivered the first of those speeches, 
which, in imitation of Demosthenes, were called afterwards k is 
Philippics — he opens it with a particular account of his late 
voyage, and sudden return ; of his interview with Brutus, and his 
regret at leaving him: “At V\dia," says he, “I saw Brutus: 
with what grief I saw him I need not tell you: [ could not but 
think it scandalous for me, to return to a city from which iic 
was forced 10 retire, and to find myself safe in any place, where 
he could not he so ; yet Brutus was not half so much moved with 
it as 1, but, supported by the consciousness of his noble act, shewed 
not the least concern for his own case, while he expressed the 
greatest for youns.” — He then declares, “ that lie came to second 
Piso : and, in case of any accidents, of which many seemed to 
surround him, to leave that, day’s speech as a monument of his 
perpetual fidelity to his country. Before he enters into the state 
of the republic, he takes occasion to complain of the unprecedented 
violence of Antony’s treatment of him the day before, who would 
not have been better pleased with him, had he been present, for 
he should never have consented to pollute the republic with &o 
detestable a religion, and blend the honours of the gods with those 
of a dead man : he prays the gods to forgive bqth the senate and 
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the people for their forced consent to it : that he would never have 
decreed it, though it had been to old Brutus himself, who first, 
delivered Home from regal tyranny, and, at the distance of five 
centuries, had propagated a race from the same stock, to do their 
country the same service. He returns thanks to Piso, for whan 
he had said hi that place the month before; wishes, that he had. 
been present to second him; and reproves the other consular* 

for betraying their dignity, by deserting hint As to the public. 

affairs, he dwells chiefly on Antony’s abuse of their decree, to 
confirm Ckesar’s acts; declares himself still for the confirmation 
of them, not that he liked them, but for the sake of peace; yet 
of the genuine acts only, such as Ciusar himself had completed ; 
not the imperfect notes and memorandums of his pocket-hooks; 
not every scrap of his writing; or what he had not even written, 
but spoken only, and that, without a voucher — he charges Antony 
with a strange inconsistency, in pretending such a zeal for Osar's 
acts, yet violating the most solemn and authentic of them, his 
laws; of which he gives several examples : thinks it intolerable, 
to oblige them to the performance of all Osar’s promises, yet 
annul so freely what ought to he held the most sacred and in- 
violable of any thing that he had done:” headdresses himself 
pathetically to both the consuls, though Dolabetla only was 
present; tells them, “ that they had no reason to resent his speak- 
ing so freely on the behalf of the republic: that he had no per- 
sonal reflections; had not touched their characters, their lives, 
and manners: that if he offended in that way, he desired no 
quarter: but if, according to bis custom, he delivered himself 
with all freedom on public affairs, he begged, in the first place, 
that they would not be angry ; in (he next, that if they were, they 
would express their auger, as became citizens, hy civil, not 
military methods : that he had been admonished indeed, not to 
expect, that the same liberty would he allowed to him, 1 he enemy 
of (Ansar, which had been indulged to Piso, his father-in-law : 
that Antony would resent whatever was said against his will, 
though free from personal injury : if so, he must bear it, as well as 
he could. — Then after touching on their plundering the temple of 
Opis of those sums which might have been of great service to the 
state, he observes, that whatever the vulgar might think, money 
was not the thing which they aimed at; that their souls were 
too noble for that, and hadgreatei designs in view *, hut they quite 
mistook the road to glory, if t hey thought it to consist in a single 
Joan having more power than a whole people: — That to he dear 
our citizens, to deserve well of our country, to he praised. 
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respected, beloved, was truly glorious; to be feared and hated, 
always invidious, detestable, weak, and tottering:— That Citsar’s 
fate was a warning to them, how much belter it was to beloved 
than to be feared ; that no man could live happy, who held life 
on such terms, that it might be taken from him, not only with 
impunity, but with praise. He puts them in mind of the many 
public demonstrations of the people’s disaffection to them, 
and their constant applauses and acclamations to those who op- 
posed them ; to which he begs them to attend with more care, in 
order to learn the way how to be truly great and glorious. — lie 
concludes, by declaring, that he had now reaped the full fruit 
of his return, by giving this public testimony of bis constant ad- 
herence to the interests of his country : that he would use the 
same liberty oftener, if he found that be could do it with safety; 
if not, would reserve himself, as well as he could, to better times, 
not so much out of regard to himself, as to the republic.” 

In speaking afterwards of this day’s debate, he says, ** that 
whilst the rest of the senate behaved like slaves, he alone shewed 
himself to be free: and though he spoke indeed with less free- 
dom thdn it had been his custom to do, yet it was with more 
than the dangers with which he was threatened seemed to allow.” 
Antony was greatly enraged at this speech, and summoned another 
meeting of the senate for the nineteenth, where he again required 
Cicero’s attendance, being resolved to answer him in peison, and 
justify his own conduct: for which end lie employed himself 
during the interval in preparing the materials of a speech, and 
declaiming against Cicero in his villa near Tibur. The senate 
met on the appointed day, in the temple of concord, whither 
Antony came with a strong guard, and in great expectation of 
meeting Cicero, whom he had endeavoured by artifice to draw 
thither: but though Cicero himself was ready and desirous to 
go, yet his friends overruled and kept him at home, being ap- 
prehensive of some design intended against his life. 

Antony’s speech confirmed their apprehensions, in which he 
poured out the overflowiugs of his spleen with such fury against 
him, that Cicero, alluding to what he had done a little before in 
public, says, “ that he seemed once more rather to vomit than 
to speak.” He produced Cicero’s letter to him, about the restora- 
tion of S. Clodius ; in which Cicero acknowledged him, not only 
for liis friend, but as a good citizen ; as if the letter was a con- 
futation of his speech, and Cicero had other reasons for quarrel- 
ling with him now, than the pretended service of the republic. 
£ut the chief thing with which he charged him, was, his being 
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not only privy to the murder of Cesar, but the contriver of it, 
as well as the author of every step which the conspirators had 
since taken: by this he hoped to inflame the soldiers to some 
violence, whom he had planted for that purpose about the ave- 
nues to the temple, and within hearing even of their debates. 
Cicero, in Ids account of it to Cassius, says, “ that he should not 
scruple to own a share in the act, if he could have a share in the 
glory: but that, if lie had really been concerned in it, they 
should never have left the work half finished.” 

He had resided all this while in Rome, or the neighbourhood; 
but as a breach with Antony was now inevitable, he thought it 
necessary for his security, to remove to a greater distance, to 
some of his villas near Naples. Here lie composed his second 
Philippic, by way of reply to Antony ; not delivered in the se- 
nate, as the tenor of it seems to imply, but finished in the country, 
nor intended to be published till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the occasions of the republic made it necessary 
to render Antony’s character and designs as odious as possible to 
the people. 'The oration is a most bitter invective on bis whole 
life, describing it as a perpetual scene of lewdness, faction, vio- 
lence, rapine, heightened with all the colours of wit and elo- 
quence it was greatly admired by the ancients, and shews 

that, in the decline of life, Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit, with which his earlier productions are animated: but 
he never had a cause more interesting, or where he had greater 
reason to exert himself: he knew, that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either Antony or the re- 
public must perish; and he was determined to risk his own life 
upon the quarrel, nor bear the indignity of outliving a second 
time the liberty of his country. 

lie sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and Cassius, who were 
infinitely pleased with it : they now at last clearly saw, that An- 
tony meditated nothing but war, and that their affairs were 
growing daily more and more desperate; and being resolved 
therefore to leave Italy, they took occasion, a little before their 
departure, to write the following letter in common to Antony. 

Biiirrus and Cassius, Pretors, to Antony, Consul. 

4< If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to us. We have 
read your letter, exactly of a piece 'with your edict, abusive, 
threatening ; wholly unworthy to be sent from you to us. For our 
part, Antony, we have never done you any injury ; nor imagined 
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that you would think it strange, that prefers and men of our 
rank should require any thing by edict of a consul : but if you 
are angry that we have presumed to do it, give us leave to be 
concerned, that you would not indulge, that privilege at least to 
Brutus and Cassius: for as to our raising troops, exacting contri- 
butions, soliciting armies, sending expresses beyond sea; since 
you deny that you ever complained of it, we believe you, and 
take it as a proof of your good intention: we do not indeed own 
any such practices; yet think it strange, when you objected 
nothing of that kind, that you could not contain yourself from 
reproaching us with the death of C.csar. Consider with your- 
self, whether it is to be endured, that, for the sake of the public 
quiet and liberty, protons cannot depart from their rights by 
edict, but the consul must presently threaten them with arms. 
Do not think to frighten us with such threats: it is not agreeable 
to our character to In; moved by any danger : nor must Antony 
pretend to command those by whose means he now lives free. 
If there were other reasons to dispose us to raise a civil war, 
your letter would have no elVcct to hinder it : for threats can 
have no influence on those who are free. But you know very 
well, that it is not possible for us to he driven to any tiling against 
our will; and for that reason perhaps you threaten, that, what- 
ever we do, it may seem to he the effect of fear. These then 
arc: our sentiments: we wish to see you live with honour and 
splendour in a free republic; have no desire 3 , to quarrel with you ; 
yet value our liberty more than your friendship. It is your bu- 
siness to consider again and again, what you attempt, and what 
you can maintain; ami to reflect, not how long (\esar lived, but 
how short a time he reigned : wo pi ay the gods, that your coun- 
cils may be salutary, both to the republic and to yourself; d 
not, wish at le ast, that they may' hurt you as little as may consist 
with the safety and dignity of the republic.” 

Octavius perceived by this time, that there was nothing to be 
done for him in the city, against a consul armed with supreme 
power both civil and military; and was so far provoked by tin 
ill usage which he had received, that, in order to obtain by stra- 
tagem what he could not gain by force, be formed a design 
against Antony’s life, and actually provided certain slaves to 
assassinate him, who were discovered and seized with their 
poignards in Antony’s house, as they were watching an oppor- 
tunity to execute* their plot. The story was supposed by many 
to be forged by Antony to justify bis treatment of Octavius, and 
his depriving him of the estate of his uncle : but all men of sense ; 
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as Cicero says, both believed and applauded it; and the greatest 
part of the old writers treat it as an undoubted fact. 

They were both of them equally suspected by the senate; but 
Antony more immediately dreaded on the account of his superior 
power, and supposed credit with the soldiers, whom he had 
served with through all the late wars, and on several occasions 
commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; and, to ingratiate 
himself the more with them, lie began to declare himself more 
and more openly every day against the conspirators; threatening 
them in his edicts, and discovering a resolution to revenge the 
death of Caesar ; to whom he erected a statue in the rostra, and 
inscribed it, to the most vs or thy parent of his country . Cicero, 
speaking of this in a letter to Cassius, says, “ Your friend An- 
tony grows every day more furious, as you see from the inscrip- 
tion of his statue; by which he makes you not only murderers, 
but parricides. But why do I say you, and not rather us? for 
the madman at firms me to be the author of your noble act. I 
wish that 1 had been. ft>r, if I had, he would not have been so 
troublesome to us at this time.” 

Octavius was not less active in soliciting his uncle’s soldiers, 
sparing neither pains nor money that could tempt them to his 
service; and, by outbidding Antony in all his offers and bribes 
to them, met with greater success than was expected, so as to 
draw together, in a short time, a firm and regular army of vete- 
rans, completely furnished with all necessaries for present ser- 
vice. But ns he had no public character to justify this conduct, 
which in regular times would have been deemed treasonable, so 
he paid the greater court to the republican chiefs, in hopes to 
get his proceedings authorised by the senate; and, by the influ- 
ence of his troops, procure the command of the war to himself: 
he now therefore was continually pressing Cicero, by letters and 
iriends, to come to Rome, and support him with his authority 
against their common enemy, Antony ; promising to govern 
himself in every step by his advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter into his affairs: 
he suspected his youth and want of experience, and that he had 
not strength enough to deal with Antony; and, above all, that 
he had no good disposition towards the conspirators ; he thought it 
impossible that he should ever be a friend to them, and was per- 
suaded rather, that, if ever lie got the tapper hand, his uncle’s acts 
would be more violently enforced, and his death more cruelly re- 
venged, than by Antony himself. These considerations withheld 
him from an union with him, till the exigencies of the republic 
Vox,. II. 2io. 53. 2B 
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made it absolutely necessary; nor did he consent at last, without 
making it an express condition, that Octavius should employ all his 
forces in defence of the common liberty, and particularly of 
Brutus and his accomplices: where his chief caTe and caution 
still was, to arm him only with a sufficient power to oppress 
Antony, yet so clu-ckcd and limited, that he should not be able 
to oppress the republic. 

This is evident from many of his epistles to Atticus: “ I had 
a letter,” says he, “ from Octavianus on the first of November: 
li is designs arc great ; be has drawn over all the veterans of Casi- 
linium andCaiatia: and no wonder, lie gives sixteen pounds a 
man. He proposes to make the tour of the other colonies: his 
view plainly is, to have the command of the war against Antony; 
so that we shall be in arms in a few days. But which of them 

shall we follow? Consider his name, his age: he begs to have 

a private conference will] me at Capua, or near it: it is childish 
to imagine that it could be ptivate ; I gave him to understand, 
that it was neither necessary nor practicable. He sent to me one 
C&cina of Volaterrae, who brought word, that A utony was coming 
towards the city with the legion of tile A lauds*; that he raised 
contributions from all the great towns, and marched with colours 
displayed; he asked my advice, whether he should advance be- 
fore him to Rome, with three thousand veterans, or keep the post 
of Capua, and oppose his progress there, or go to the three Mace- 
donian legions, who were marching along the upper coast, and 
are, as he hopes, in his interest — they would not take Antony’s 
money, as this Caecina says, but even affronted and left him while 
he was speaking to them. In short, he offers himself for our 
leader, and thinks that we ought to support him. I advise him 
to march to Rome ; for he seems likely to have the meaner people 
on his side ; and, if he makes good what he promises, the better sort 
too. O Brutus, where art thou ? What an opportunity dost thou 
lose? I did not indeed foresee this: yet thought that something 
like it would happen. Give me your advice : shall I come away 
to Rome; stay where I am; or retire to Arpinum ? where I shall 
be the safest. I had rather be at Rome, lest, if any thing should 
he done, I should he wanted : resolve therefore for me : I never 
was in greater perplexity. 

Again : “I had two letters the same day from Octavius: he 
pivsues me to come immediately to Rome ; is resolved, he says* 
to do nothing without the senate — I tell him, that there can be no 
senate till the lirst of January, which I take to be true: be adds 
also, nor without my advice. In a word, he urges; I hang back.* 
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I cannot trust his age: do not know his real intentions; will do 
nothing without Pansa ; am afraid that Antony may prove too 
strong for hint; and unwilling to stir from the sea; yet would 
not have any thing vigorous done without me. Varro does not 
like the conduct of the boy; but I do. He has firm troops, and 
may join with D. Brutus : what lie does, he does openly ; musters 
his soldiers at Capua; pays them ; we shall have a war I see in- 
stantly 

“ Again : “ I have letters every day from Octavwnus; to under- 
take his affairs; to come to him at Capua: to save the state a 
second time : he resolves to come directly to Rome. 

c% Urg’d to the fight, *tis shameful to refuse. 

Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to cbuse. — 

Horn. II. i). 

He has hitherto acted, and acts still with vigour; and will come 
to Rome with a great force. Yet he is but a boy : he thinks the 
senate may be called immediately : but who will come? or, if 
they do, who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will declare against 
Antony ? he will be a good guard to us on the first oi January ; 
or it may come perhaps to blows before. The great towns fa- 
vour the boy strangelv. They flock to him from all parts, and 

exhort him to proceed: could you ever have thought it? ’ 1 here 

are many other passages of the same kind, expressing a diffidence 
of Octavius, and inclination to sit sidl, and let them light it out 
between themselves : till the exigency ot affairs made their union 
at last mutually necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these politics, he was prosecuting his stu«* 
dies still with his usual application ; and, besides the second 
Philippic, already mentioned, nosv finished his Book of Offices, 
or the Duties of Man, for the use of Ins son. A work admired 
by all succeeding ages, as the most perfect system of heathen 
morality, and the noblest effort and specimen of what mere rea- 
son could do towards guiding man through life with innocence 
and happiness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, bis Stoical 
Paradoxes, or an illustration of the peculiar doctrines of I Hat sect, 
from the examples and characters of their own countrymen, 
which he addressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, in order to meet 
and engage to his service four legions trom Macedonia, which 
had been sent thither by Caesar, on their way towads Parthia, and 
were now by bis orders returning to Italy. He thought himself 
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sure of them, and by their help to be master of the city : but on 
his arrival at Brundusium on the eighth of October, three of the 
legions, to his great surprise, rejected all his oilers, and refused 
to follow'- him. This affront so enraged him, that calling together 
all the centurions, whom he suspected of being the authors of 
their disaffection, he ordered them to be massacred in his own 
lodgings, to the number of three hundred, while he and his wife 
Ful via stood calmly looking on, to satiate their cruel revenge by 
the blood of these brave men : after which he marched back to- 
wards Rome, by the Appian road, at the head of the single legion 
which submitted to him; whilst the other three took their route 
along the Adriatic roast, without declaring yet for any side. 

He returned full of rage both against Octavius and the repub- 
licans, and determined to make what use he could of the re- 
mainder of his consulship, in wresting the provinces and military 
commands out of the hands of his enemies, and distributing them 
to his frieuds. lie published at the same time several fierce and 
threatening edicts, in which “ he gave Octavius the name of Spar- 
tacus, reproched him with the ignobleness of his birth; charged 
Cicero with being the author of all his councils; abused young 
Quintus as a perfidious wretch, who had offered to kill both his 
father and uncle; forbade three of the tribunes, on pain of death, 
to appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of the conspirator, 
Oarfulenus and Canutius.” In this humour he summoned the 
senate on the twenty-fourth of October, with severe threats to 
those who should absent themselves; yet he himself neglected to 
come, and adjourned it by edict to the twenty-eighth: but while 
all people were in expectation of some extraordinary decrees 
f rom him, and of one particularly, which he had prepared, to. de- 
clare young Caesar a public enemy ; he happened to receive the 
news, that two of the legions from Brundusium, the fourth, and 
that which was called the Martial, had actually declared for Oc- 
tavius, and posted themselves at Alba, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. This shocked him so much, that, instead of prosecuting 
what he had projected, he only huddled over what nobody op«* 
posed, the decree of a supplication to Lepidus ; and the same 
evening, after he had distributed to his friends, by a pretended 
allotment, the several provinces of the empire, which few or none 
of them durst accept from so precarious a title, he changed the 
habit, of the consul for that of the general, and left the city with 
precipitation, to put himself at the head of his army, and possess 
himself by force of Cisalpine Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended- 
law of the people against the will of the seriate. ' 
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On the news of his retreat, Cicero presently quitted his books 
and the country, and set out towards Rome: he seemed to be 
called by the voice of the republic to take the reins once more 
into his hands. The field was now open to him ; there was not 
a consul, and scarce a single pretor in the city, nor any troops 
from which he could apprehend danger. He arrived on the ninth 
of December, and immediately conferred with Pansa, for Ilirtiu* 
lay very ill, about the measures proper to be taken on their ap- 
proaching entrance into the consulship. 

Before his leaving the country, Oppius had been with him, to 
press him again to undertake the affairs of Octavius, and the pro- 
tection of his troops: but his answer was, “that he could not 
consent to it, unless he were first assured that Octavius would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus: that he could 
be of no service to Octavius till the first of January, and there 
woidd be an opportunity before that time of trying Octavius’s dis- 
position in the case of Casca, who had been named by Caesar to 
the tribunate, and wa9 to enter upon it on the tenth of December : 
for if Octavius did not oppose or disturb his admission, that would 
be a proof of his good intentions.” Oppius undertook for all this 
on the part of Octavius, and Octavius himself confirmed it, and 
suffered Casca, who gave the first blow to C^sqr, to enter quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes in the mean time, in the absence of the 
superior magistrates, called a meeting of the senate on the nine- 
teenth : Cicero had resolved not to appear there any more, till he 
should be supported by the new consuls ; but happening to re- 
ceive the day before, the edict of D. Brutus, by which he pro- 
hibited Antony the entrance of his province, and declared, that 
he would defend it against him by force, and preserve it in its 
duty to the senate, he thought it necessary for the public service, 
and the present encouragement of Brutus, to procure as soon as 
possible, some public declaration in his favour : he went there- 
fore to the senate very early, which being observed by the other 
senators, presently drew together a full house, in expectation of 
hearing his sentiments in so nice and critical a situation of the 
public affairs, 

He saw the war actually commencing in the very bowels of 
Italy, on the success of which depended the fate of Rome: that 
Haul would certainly be lost, and with it probably the republic, if 
Brutus was not supported against the superior force of Antony : 
that there was no way of doing it so ready and effectual, as by 
employing Octavius and his troops : and though the entrusting 
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him with that commission would throw a dangerous power into 
kis bands, yet it would be tuntroulc d by the equal power, and 
superior authority of the two consuls, who unerc to be joined with 
him in the same command. 

The senate being assembled, the tribunes acquainted them, 
that the business of that meeting, was to provide a s-uard for the 
security of the new consuls, and the protection of the senate, in 
the freedom of tlirir debates ; hut that they gave a liberty withal 
of taking the whole state of the republic into consideration. 
Upon this Cicero opened the debate, and represented to them 
the danger of their present condition, aud the necessity of speedy 
and resolute councils against an enctnc who lost no time in at- 
tempting their ruin. That they had i.-een ruined indeed before, 
had it not been for the courage and virtue of young Caesar, who, 
contrary to all expectation, and without being even desired to 
do, what no man thought possible for him to do, had, by his 
private authority and expence, raised a strong army of veterans, 
and baffled the designs of Antony ; that if Antony had succeeded 
at Bruudusiuin, and prevailed with the legions to follow him, 
he would have filled the city at his return with blood and slaugh- 
ter: that it was their part to authorise and confirm what Caesar 
had done ; and to empower him to do more, by employing his 
troops in the farther service of the state: and to make a special 
provision also for the two legions which had declared for him 
against Antony. As to I). Brutus, who had promised by edict 
to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the senate, that he was a 
citizen, born for the good of the republic; the imitator of his 
ancestors; nay, had even exceeded their merit; for the first 
Brutus expelled a proud king; lie a fellow subject far more proud 
and profligate : that Tarqnin, at. the same time of his expulsion, 
was actually making war for the people of Rome: but Antony, 
on the contrary, had actually begun a war against them. That 
it was necessary therefore to confirm by public authority, what 
Brutus had done by private, in preserving the province of Gaul, 
the flower of Italy, and the bulwark of the empire—. Then, 
after largely inveighing against Antony’s character, and enu- 
merating particularly all his cruelties and violences, he exhorts 
them in a pathetic manner, to act with courage in defence of the 
republic, or die bravely in the attempt: that now was the time 
cither to recover their liberty, or to live for ever slaves : that if 
the fatal day was come, and Rome was destined to perish, it 
would be a shame for them, the governors of the world, not to 
fall with as much courage as gladiators were wont to do, and die 
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with dignity, rather than live with disgrace. He puts them in 
mind of the many advantages which they had, towards encour- 
aging their hopes and resolution ; the body of the people alert 
and eager in the cause; young Cwsar in the guard of the city; 
Brutus of Gaul; two consuls of the greatest prudence, virtue, 
and concord between themselves, who had been meditating no- 
thing, for many months past, but the public tranquillity : to all 
which he promises his own attention and vigilance both day and 
night for their safety. On the whole, th-u-fore, he gives his 
vote and opinion, that the new consuls, C. Pansa and A, Hirtius, 
should take care that the senate may *m.et with security on 
the first of January : that D. Brutus, emperor and consul-elect, 
had merited great I v of the republic, by defending the autho- 
rity and liberty oi the innate and people of Rome: that his 
army, the towns and echinus of his province, should be pub- 
licly thanked and praised for tlmir fidelity to him : that it should 
be declared to be oi the last consequence to the republic, that 
L). Brutus and L. Plnncus (who commanded the farther Gaul) 
emperor ntnl consul-elect, as well as all others who had the com- 
mand of provine* r, should keep them in their duty to the senate, 
till successors were appointed by the senate: and since, by the 
pains, virtue, ami conduct of young Ca:sar, and the assistance of 
the veteran soldiers who followed him, the republic had been 
delivered, and was still defended from the greatest dangers: and 
since the martial aud fourth legions, under that excellent citizen 
and quwstor Egnatuleius, had voluntarily declared for the autho- 
rity of the senate, and the liberty of the people, that the senate 
should take special care that due honours and thanks be paid to 
them for their eminent services: and that the new consuls, on 
their entrance into office, should make it their first business to 
see all this executed in proper form : to all which the bouse 
unanimously agreed, and ordered a decree to be drawn conform- 
ably to his opinion/’ 

From the senate he passed directly to the forum, and, in a 
speech to the people, gave an account of what bad passed : be 
begins, “ by signifying his joy to see so great a concourse about 
him, greater than he had ever remembered, a sure omen of their 
good inclinations, and an encouragement both to bis endeavours 
and his hopes of recovering the republic. Then he repeats with 
some variation what he bad delivered in the senate, of the praises 
of Caesar and Brutus, and the wicked designs of Antony: that 
the race of the Brutus’s was given to them by the special provi- 
dence of the gods, for the perpetual defenders and deliverers of 
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the republic ; that by what the senate bad decreed, they had j» 
fact, though not in express words, declared Antony a public ene- 
my : that they must consider him therefore as such, and no longer 
as consul : that they had to deal with an enemy, with whom no 
terms of peace could be made: who thirsted not so much after 
their liberty, as their blood ; to whom no sport was so agreeable. 

as to see citizens butchered before his eyes That the gods. 

however, by portents and prodigies, seemed to foretel his speed \ 
downfal, since such a consent and union of all ranks against him 
could never have been effected but by a divine influence,” & c. 

These speeches, which stand the third and fourth in the order 
of his Philippics, were extremely well received both by the 
senate and people: speaking afterwards of the latter of them to 
the same people, he says, “ if that day had put an end to my 
life, I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when you all with one 
mind and voice cried out, that I had twice saved the republic.'*' 
As he had now broken all measures with Antony, beyond the 
possibility of a reconciliation, so he published probably about 
this time his second Philippic, which had hitherto been commu- 
nicated only to a few friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was spent in pre- 
paring arms and troops for the new consuls, and t lie defence of 
the state : and the new levies were carried on with the greater 
diligence, for the certain news that was brought to Rome, that 
Antony was actually besieging Modena, into which Brutus, un- 
able to oppose him in the field, had thrown himself with all his 
forces, as the strongest town of his province, and the best provid- 
ed to sustain a siege. Young Caesar, in the mean while, with- 
out expecting the orders of the senate, but with the advice of Ci- 
cero, by which he now governed himself in every step, marched 
out of Rome at the head of his troops, and followed Antony intr* 
the province; in order to observe his motions, and take all occa- 
sions of distressing him ; as well as to encourage Brutus to deferx 
himself with vigour, till the consuls could bring up the gran ! 
army, which they were preparing for his relief. 
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A. Urb. 710, Cic. <J4. Coss, — C. Vibius Pausa, A. Hirtiui. 


OX the opening of the year, the city was in great expectation 
,0 see what measures their new consuls would pursue: they had 
ueen at school, as it were, all the summer under Cicero, forming 
the plan of their administration, and taking their lessons of govern^ 
ing fiom him, and seem to have been brought entirely into his 
general view, of establishing the peace and liberty of the republic 
on the foundation of an amnesty. But their great obligations to 
CiL'sar, and long engagements wilh that party, to which they owed 
all their fortunes, had left some scruples in them, which gave :i 
check to their zeal, and disposed them to act with more modern- 
tion against old friends, than the condition of times, would allow ; 
and, before the experiment of arms, to try the gentler methods of 
a treaty. With these sentiments, as soon as they were inaugurated, 
they entered into a deliberation with the senate, on the present 
state of the republic, in order to perfect what had been resolved 
upon at their last meeting, and to contrive some farther means for 
tlie security of the. public tranquillity. They both spoke with 
great spirit and firmness, ottering themselves as leaders, in assert- 
ing the liberty of their country, and exhorting the assembly to 
courage ami resolution in the defence* of so good a cause: and 
when they had done, they called up Q, Fusitts Calenus, to deliver 
Von. II. No. o3. 2 C 
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his sentiments the first. He had been consul four years before 
by Caesar’s nomination, and was father-in-law to Pansn, which by 
custom was a sufficient ground for paying him that compliment. 
Cicero’s opinion was already well known; he was for the shortest 
and readiest way of coining at their end, by declaring Antony a 
public enemy, and, without loss of time, acting against him by 
open force: but this was not relished by the consuls, who called 
therefore upon Culenus to speak first, that as he was a fast friend 
to Antony, and sure to be on ihe moderate side, he might instil 
some sentiments of that sort into the senate before Cicero had 
made a contrary impression. Calenus’s opinion therefore was, 
“ that before they proceeded to acts of hostility, they should send 
an embassy to Antony, to admonish him to desist fiom his at- 
tempt upon Caul, and submit to the authority of the senate.*’ 
Piso and scveml others were of the same mind, alleging it to be 
unjust and cruel to condemn a man, till they had first heard what 
he had to say for himself. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great warmth, not only 
as “vain and foolish, but dangerous and pernicious: he declared 
it dishonourable to treat with any one, who .was in arms against 
his country, until he had laid tin m down and sued for peace; in 
which case no man would be more moderate or equitable than 
himself: that they had in effect proclaimed him an enemy al- 
ready, and had nothing left but to confirm it by a decree, when 
he was besieging one of the great towns of Italy, a colony of 
Home, and in it their consul-elect and general, Brutus: he ob- 
seived from what motives these oilier opinions proceeded ; from 
particular friendships, relations, private obligations ; but that a 
regard to their country was superior to them all: that the real 
point before them was, whether Antony should be suffered to 
oppress the republic; to mark out whom he pleased to destruc- 
tion ; to plunder the city, ami enslave the citizens — . '['hat this 
was his sole view, he shewed from a long detail, not only of his 
ads but of his express declarations: — for lie said in the temple of 
Castor, in the hearing of the people, that whenever it came to 
blows, no man should remain alive, who did not conquer: — and 
in another speech : that when he was out of his consulship, he 
would keep an army still about the city, and enter it whenever 
lie thought fit : that in a letter, which Cicero himself had seen, to 
one of his friends, ho hade him to mark out for himself w hat es- 
tate lie would have, and whatever it was, he should certainly have 
it: that to tndc of sending ambassadors to such an one, was to 
betray their ignorance of the constitution of the republic, the ron- 
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jesty of the Roman people, and the discipline of their ancestors— 
that whatever was the purpose of their message, it would signify 
nothing : if te beg him to be quiet, he would despise it; if tocom- 
mand him, he would not obey it : — that without any possible good, 
it would bea certain damage; would necessarily create delay and 
obstructions to the operations of the war ; check the zeal of the ar- 
my ; damp the spirits of the people, whom they now saw so brisk 
and eager in the cause: — that the greatest revolutions of affairs were 
e fleeted often by trifling incidents; andaboveall in civil wars, which 
were generally governed by popular rumour: that how vigorous so- 
ever their instructions were to the ambassadors, that they would be 
little regarded : the very name of an embassy implied a diffidence 
and fear, which was sufficient to cool the ardour of friends : they 
might order him to retire from Modena: to quit the province of 
Gaul; but this was not to be obtained by words, but extorted by 
arms: — that while the ambassadors were going and coming, peo- 
ple would be in doubt and suspense about the success of their 
negotiation, and, under the expectation of a doubtful war, what 
progress could they hope to make in their levies? — that his opi- 
nion therefore was, to make no farther mention of an embassy; 
but to enter instantly into action: that there should be a cessa- 
tion of all civil business; public tumult proclaimed; the shops 
shut up; and that, instead of their usual gown, they should all 
put on the sagum, or habit of war: and that levies of soldiers 
should be made in Rome, and through Italy, Without any excep- 
tion of privilege or dismission from service; — that the very fame 
of this vigour would restrain the madness of Antony, and let the 
world see, that the case was not, as he pretended, a struggle only 
ot contending parties, but a real war against the commonwealth : 
— that the whole republic should he committed to the consul?, 
to take care that it received no detriment — that pardon should be 
offered to those of Antony’s army, who should return to their 

duty before the first of February that if they did not come to 

this resolution now, they would be forced to do it afterwards, 
when it would be too late perhaps, or less effectual.” 

This was the sum of what be advised as to their conduct to- 
wards Antony: he next proceeded to the other object of their 
debate; the honours which were ordered to ho decreed at their 
last meeting; and began with ]). Brutus, as consul-elect; in fa- 
vour ot whom, besides many high expressions of pras.-e, be pro- 
posed a decree to this effect - <c Whereas D. Brutus, emperor 

and consul-elect, now holds the province of Gaul in the power of 
the senate and people of Rome; and, by the cheerful assistance of 
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the towns and colonies of bis province, has drawn together a great 
army in a short time; that he has done all this rightly and regu- 
larly, and for the service of the state: and that it is the sense 
therefore of the senate and people, that the republic has been 
relieved in a most difficult conjuncture, by the pains, counsel, 
and virtue of D. Brutus, emperor, consul-elect, and by the incre- 
dible zeal and concurrence of the province of Gaul.” He moved 
also for an extraordinary honour to M- Lepidus, who had no pre- 
tension to it indeed from past services, but, being now at the head 
of the best army in the empire, was in condition to do the most 
good or ill to them of any man. This was the ground of the com- 
pliment; for his faith being suspected, and his union with An- 
tony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this testimony of their confidence, 
to confirm him in the interests of the senate; but he seems to be 
hard put to it for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon; 
lie takes notice, “ that Lepidus was always moderate in power, 
apd a friend to liberty; that he gave a signal proof of it, when 
Antony offered the diadem to&esar; for, by turning away his 
face, he publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that his 
compliance with the times was through necessity, not choice: — 
that since Cxsar’s death he had practised the same moderation ; 
and when a bloody war was revived in Spain, chose to put an end 
to it by the methods of prudence and humanity, rather than by 
arms and the sword, and consented to the restoration of S. Pom- 

pey.” For which reason he proposed the following decree 

“Whereas the republic has often been well and happily administer- 
ed by M. Lepidus, the chief priest; and the people of Rome have 
always found him to be an enemy to kingly government ; and 
whereas, by his endeavours, virtue, wisdom, and his singular cle- 
mency and mildness, a most dreadful civil war is extinguished ; 
and S. Fompey the Great, the son ofCnaeus, out of respect to the 
authority of the senate, has quitted his arms, and is restored to 
the city; that the senate and people, out of regard to the many 
and signal services of M. Lepidus, emperor, and chief priest, 
place great hopes of their peace, concord, liberty, in his virtue, 
authority, and felicity ; from a grateful sense of his merits, decree, 
that a gilt equestrian statue shall be erected to him by their order 
in the rostra, or any oilier part of the forum, which he shall chuse.” 
lie comes next to young CVesar; and, after enlarging on his 
praises, proposes, “that they should grant him a proper com* 
mission and command over his troops, without which he could 
be of no use to them ; and that he should have the rank and alj 
the rights of a pro-pretor; not only for the sake of his tjigndy^ 
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but the necessary management of their affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of the war.” — And then offers the form of a decree: — 

“ Whereas C. Csesar, the son of Cains, priest, pro-pretor, has, in 
the utmost distress of the republic, excited and enlisted veteran 
troops to defend the liberty of the Roman people; and whereas 
the martial and fourth legions, under the leading and authority 
of C. Caesar, have defended, and now defend, the republic ; and the 
liberty of the Roman people ; and whereas C. Caesar is gone at 
the head of his army to protect the province of Gaul ; has drawn 
Together a body of horse, archers, elephants, under his own and 
the peoples’ power ; and, in the most dangerous crisis of the re- 
public, has supported the safety and dignity of the Roman people; 
for these reasons the senate decrees, that C. Caesar, the son of 
Caius, priest, pro-pretor, be hence forward a senator, and vote in 
the rank and place of a pretor; and that, in soliciting for any 
future magistracy, the same regard be had to him, as would have 
been had by law, if lie had been questor the year before. — As to 
those, who thought the honours too great for so young a man, 
and apprehended danger from his abuse of them, he declares the- 
apprehensions to be the effect of envy, rather than fear; since 
the nature of things was such, that he, who had once got a taste 
of true glory, and found himself universally dear to the senate 
and people, could never think any other acquisition equal to \i . 
he wishes that J. Caesar had taken the same course, when young, 
of endearing himself to the senate and honest men; but, by neg- 
lecting that, he spent the force of his great genius in acquiring 
vain popularity; and, having no regard to the senate ami tlr: 
better sort, opened himself a way to power, which the virtue o, 
a free people coufd not bear: — that there was nothing of tln> 
kind to be feared from the sou; nor, after the proof of such ad- 
mirable prudence in a boy, any ground to imagine that his ripe* 
age would be less prudent : for what greater folly could there he, 
than to prefer an useless power, an invidious greatness, the lus» 
of reigning, always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, solid 
glory ? If they suspected him as an enemy to some of their best 
and most valued citizens, they might lay aside those fears, he had 
given up all his resentments to the republic; made her the mode - 
ratrix of all his acts — that he knew the most inward, sentiments 
of the youth ; would pawn his credit for him to the senate and 
people ; would promise, engage, undertake, that he would always 
be the same that he now was ; such as they should wish and de- 
sire to see him.— He proceeds also' to give a public testimo- 
nial of praise and thanks to L. JKgnatuleius, for his fidelity to 
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the republic , in bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
C assar; and moves, that it. might be granted to him, for that piece 
of service, to sue for and hold any magistracy three years before 
the legal time. — Lastly, as to the veteran troops, which had followed 
the authority of Oesar and the senate, and espcially the martial, 
and fourth* legions, he moved, that an exemption from service 
should be decreed to them arid their children, except in the case 
of a Gallic or domestic tumult; and that the: consuls C. Pansa and 
A. Hirtius, or one of them, should provide lands in Campania, or 
elsewhere, to be divided among them; and that ns soon as the 
present war was over, they should ail be discharged, and punct- 
ually receive whatever sums of money C. Caesar had promised to 
them when they first declared for him. 

This was the substance of his speech; in the latter part of 
which, the proposal of honours, the senate readily agreed with 
him: and though those which were decreed to Octavius, seemed 
so extraordinary to Cicero himself, that he thought it proper to 
make an apology for them: yet there were others of the first rank, 
who thought them not great enough; so that Philippes added 
the honour of a statue; Svr, Sulpicius, and Scrvilius, I he privilege 
of .suing for any magistracy, still earlier than Cicero had proposed. 
But the assembly was much divided about the main question, of 
sending a deputation to Antony : some of the principal senators 
were warmly for it ; and the consuls themselves favoured it, and 
artfully avoided to put it to the vote; which would otherwise 
have been carried by Cicero, who had a clear majority on his 
side. The debate being held on till night, was adjourned fo the 
mwet morning, and kept up with the same warmth for three days 
successively, while the serrate continued all the time in Cicero’s 
opinion, and would have passed a decree conformable to it, had 
not S.dvius the tribune put bis negative upon them. 'I Hi is firm- 
ness of Antony’s friends prevailed at last for an embassy ; and 
three consular senators were presently nominated to it, S. Sul- 
pieiufi, L. Piso, and L, Philippus: but their commission w^s 
strictly limited, and drawn up by Cicero himself; giving them 
no power to treat with Antony, but to carry him only the pe- 
remptory commands of the senate, to quit the siege of Modena, 
and desist from all hostilities in Gaul; they had instructions 
likewise, after the delivery of their message, to speak with 
D. Brutus ir« Modena, and signify to iiirn and his army, that the 
senate and people had a grateful sense of their services, which 
would one day be a great honour to them. 
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The unusual length of these debates greatly raised the curiosity 
of the city, and drew the whole body of the people into the 
forum, to expect the issue; where, as they had done also not 
long before, they could not forbear calling out* upon Cicero, with 
one voice, to come and give them an account of the deliberations. 
He went therefore directly from the senate into the rostra, pre- 
ceded' hy Apuieius, the tribune, and acquainted them in a speech 

with the result of their debates, " that the senate, excepting 

a few, after they had stood firm for three day?* to his opinion, 
had given it up at last, with less gravity indeed than became 
them, yet. not meanly nr shamefully, having decreed not so much 
an embassy as a denunciation of war lo Antony, if he did not 
obey it: which indeed carried an appearance of seventy; and he 

wished only that it had carried no delay that. Antony, he was- 

sure, would never o hey it, nor ever submit to their power, who 

had never been i» o k own- that he would do therefore in that 

place what he had hem doing in the senate ; testify, warn, and 
declare to them beiorc-himd, that Antony would pe rform no part 

of what their ambassadors w* re scut to require of him that he 

would stdl wa.de the country, be siege Modena, and not suffer the 
ambassadors themselves to enter the town, or speak with Brutus 

believe me, says he, 1 know the violence, the impudence* 

the audaciousness of the man — let our ambassadors then make 
haste, which I know they are resolved to do; but do you pre- 
pare your military habit ; for it is a part also of our decree, that 
if he does not comply, we must all put on that garb: we shall 
certainly put it on : he will never obey : we shall lament the loss 
of so many days which might have been employed in action — . 

I am not afraid, when he comes to hear how I have declared 
this before-hand, that, for the sake of confuting me, he should 
change his mind, and submit. lie will never do it; will 
not envy me this glory ; will ehuse rather that you should 
think me wise, than him modest — he observes, that though 
it would have been better to send no message, yet some good 
would flow from it to the republic ; for when the ambassa- 
dors shall make the report, which they will surely make, of 
Antony’s refusal to obey the people and senate, who can be 
so perverse, as to look upon him any longer as a citizen?— 
Wherefore wait, says he, with patience*, citizens, the return of 
the ambassadors, and digest the inconvenience of a few days: 
if on their return they bring peace, call me prejudiced ; if war, 
provident.” — Then, after assuring th6ni of his perpetual vigilance 
for their safety, and applauding their wonderful alacrity in the 
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cause, and declaring, that of all the assemblies which he had 
seen, he had never known so full an one as the present, he thus 
concludes: “ The season of liberty is now come, my citizens ; 
much later indeed than became the people of Rome, but so ripe 
now, that it cannot be deferred a moment. What we have hi- 
therto suffered was owing to a kind of fatality, which we have borne 
as well as we could ; but if any such case should happen again, 
it must be owing to ourselves : it is not possible for the people 
w»t Rome to be slaves, whom the gods have destined to the com- 
mand of all nations: the affair is now reduced to the last extre- 
mity; the struggle is for liberty: it is your part either to con- 
quer >fi whicli will surely be the fruit of your piety and concord, 
or to suffer any thing rather than live slaves: other nations may 
endure slavery, but the proper end and business of the Roman 
people is liberty.” 

The ambassadors prepared themselves immediately to execute 
their commission, and the next morning early set forwards to 
Antony, though Ser. Sulpicius was in a very declining state cA 
health. Various were the speculations about the success of this 
message: but Antony gained one certain advantage by it, of 
more time, either to press the siege of Modena, or take such 
measures as fresh accidents might offer: nor were his friends 
without hopes of drawing from it some pretence for opening a 
treaty with him ; so as to give room to t fie chiefs of the Caesarian 
faction to unite themselves against the senate and republican 
party, which seemed to be inspired by Cicero with a resolution 
of extinguishing all the remains of the late tyranny. For this 
purpose tlie partisans of that cause were endeavouring to obviate 
the offence which might be given by Antony’s refusal to comply 
with what was enjoined ; contriving specious answers for him, 
and repi esentirig them as a reasonable ground of an accommoda- 
tion, in hopes to cool the ardour of the city for the prosecution 
of the war: Calenus was at the head of this party, who kept a 
constant correspondence with Antony, and took care to publish 
such of his letters as were proper to depress the hopes ansi courage 
of his adversaries, and keep up the spirits of his friends.” 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate, called, in this in- 
terval , about certain matters of ordinary form, took occasion to 
rouse the zeal of the assembly, by warning them of the mischitt 
of these insinuations. lie observed, “ That the affairs then pro- 
posed to their deliberation were of little consequence, though 
necessary in the common course of public business, about the 
Appian way, tfie coin, the Luperci, which would easily be ad- 
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justed ; but that his mind was called ofl from the consideration 
of them by the more important concerns of the republic— that he 
had always been afraid of sending the embassy— and now every 
body saw what a langour the expectation of it had caused in 
peoples’ minds; and what a handle it had given to the practices 
of those who grieved to see the senate recovering its ancient 
authority; the people united with them; all Italy on the same 
side; their armies prepared; their generals ready to take the 

field who feign answers for Antony, and applaud them, as 

if they had sent ambassadors, not to give, but to receive condi- 
tions from him.’’ — Then, after exposing the danger and iniquity 
of such practices, and rallying the principal abettor of them, 
Calenus, he adds, cc that he, who all his life had been the author 
and promoter of civil peace; who owed whatever he was, whatever 
he had, to it; his honours, interest, dignity ; nay, even the talents 
ami abilities which lie was master of: yet I,” says he, “ the per- 
petual adviser of peace, am for no peace with Antony” where, 

perceiving himself to be heard with great attention, he proceeds 
to explain at large through the rest of his speech — “ that such 
a peace would he dishonourable, dangerous, and could not pos- 
sibly subsist. — lie exhorts the senate therefore to he attentive, 
prepared, and armed before-hand, so as not to be caught by a 
smooth or a suppliant answer, and the false appearance of equity: 
that Antony must do every thing which was prescribed to him, 
before he could pretend to ask any thing ; if not, that it was not 
the senate which proclaimed war against him, but he against the 
Roman people. But for you, fathers, I give you warning,” says 
he, “ the question before you concerns the liberty of the people 
of Rome, which is entrusted to your care; it concerns the lives 
and fortunes of every honest man ; it concerns your own autho- 
rity, which you will for ever lose, if you do not retrieve it now. 

[ admonish you too, Pansa ; for though you want no advice, 

in which you excel, yet the best pilots in great storms are some- 
times admonished by passengers : never suffer that, noble provision 
ct arms and troops which you have made, to come to nothing: 
you have such an opportunity before you as no man ever had; 
by this firmness of the senate, this alacrity of the equestrian or- 
der, this ardour of the people, you have it in your power to tree 
the republic for ever from fear and danger—.” 

The consuls, in the mean while, were taking care, that the 
expectation of the effect of the enlbassy should not supersede 
their preparations for war ; and agreed between themselves, that 
one of them should march immediately to Gaul, with the troops 
Vol. II, No, 53. 2 1) 
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which were already provided, and the other stay behind to per- 
feet the new levies, which were carried on with great success 
Loth in the city and the country : for all the capital towns of Italy 
were vying with each other in voluntary contributions of money 
and soldiers, and in decrees of infamy and disgrace to those who 
refused to list themselves into the public service. The first part 
fell by lot to tfirtius; who, though hut lately recovered from a 
dangerous indisposition, marched away without loss of time at 
the head of a brave army ; and particularly of the two legions, the 
m a 1 1 in 1 and the fourth, which were esteemed the flower and 
strength of the whole, and now put themselves under the com- 
mand and auspices of the consul. With these, in conjunction 
with Octavius, he hoped to obstruct all the designs of Antony, 
ami prevent his gaining any advantage against Brutus, till Pansa 
could join them, which would make them superior in force, and 
enable them to give him battle with good assurance of victory, 
lie contented himself, in the mean while, with dispossessing 
Antony of some of his posts; and distressing him, by straitening 
his quarters, and opportunities of forage; in which he had some 
success, as he signified in a letter to his colleague Pansa, ivhicii, 
was communicated to the senate: “I have possessed ’ myself,’* 
says lie, “ of Claterna, and driven out Antony’s garrison : his 
horse were routed in the action, and some of them slain and, 
i:i all his letters to Cicero, he assured him, that, he would under- 
take nothing, without the greatest caution : in answer, probably, 
to what Cicero was constantly inculcating, not to expose himself 
too forwardly till Pansa could come up to him. 

The ambassadors returned about the beginning of Ft. hruaiy, 
having been retarded somewhat longer than they intended, by the 
death of Ser. Sulpicius; which happening when they were just 
arrived at Antony’s camp, left the embassy maimed and imper- 
fect, as Cicero says, by the loss of the best and ablest of the three. 
The report, which they made to the senate, answered exactly in 
every point to what Cicero had foretold; “that Antony would 
perform no part of what was required, nor suffer them even to 
speak with Brutus, but continued to batter the town with great 
fury in their presence;” lie offered, however, some conditions o*. 
his own, which, contrary to their instructions, they were weak 
enough to receive from him, and lay before the senate; the pur- 
poit of thorn was, “ that the senate should assign lands and re- 
wards to all his troops, and confirm all the other grants which b‘ 
and Doiabella had made in their consulship; that all his decrees 
from CtEsar’s books and papers should stand firm : that no ac- 
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count should be demanded of the money taken from the temple 
of Opis; nor any enquiry made into the conduct of the seven 
commissioners, created to divide the lands to the veteran soldiers ; 
and that his judiciary law should not be repealed. On these terms 
he; offered to give up Cisalpine Gaul, provided, that he might 
have the greater Gaul in exchange for five years, with an army 
of six legions, to be completed out of the troops of D. Brutus.” 

Pausa summoned -the senate to consider the report of the am- 
bassadors ; which raised a general indignation through the city, 
and gave all possible advantage to Cicero, towards bringing the 
house into his sentiments: but, contrary to expectation, he found 
Calenus’s party still strong enough to give him much trouble, and 
even to carry some points against him; all tending to soften the 
rigour of his motions, and give them a turn more favourable to- 
wards Antony. He moved the senate to decree, that a war, or 
rebellion, was actually commenced : they carried it for a tumult : 
he urged them, to declare Antony an enemy : they carried it for 
a softer term, of adversary; he proposed that all persons should 
be prohibited from going to Antony; they excepted V sirius Co- 
tyla, one of his lieutenants, who was then in the senate, taking 
notes of every thing which passed. In these votes, Pansn liim- 
elf, and all the consular senators concurred ; even L. Cjesar, who, 

1 hough a true friend to liberty, yet, being Antony's uncle, thought 
himself obliged by decency to vote on the milder side. 

But Cicero, in his turn, easily threw out, what was warmly 
pressed on the other side, the proposal of a second embassy : and 
carried likewise the main question, of requiring the citizens to 
change their ordinary gown, for the sagum or habit of war: by 
which they decreed the thing, while they rejected the name. In 
all decrees of this kind, the consular senators, on the account of 
their dignity, were excused from changing their habit ; but Ci- 
cero, to inculcate more sensibly the distress of the republic, re- 
solved to wave his privilege, and wear the same robe with the 
rest of the city. In a letter to Cassius, he gives the following 
short account of the state of things at this time : “ We have ex- 
cellent consuls, but most shameful consular*; a brave senate; 
but the lower they are in dignity, the braver : nothing tinner and 
better than the people, and all Italy universally: but nothing 
more detestable and infamous, than our ambassadors, Philip and 
Piso : who, when sent only to carry the orders of the senate to 
Antony, none of which he would comply with, brought back, of 
t lif: i r own accord, intolerable demands from him : wherefore al> 
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the world uow flocks about me; and I am grown popular in a 
salutary cause,” &c. 

The senate met again the next day, to draw into form, and per- 
fect what had been resolved upon in the preceding debate : when 
Cicero, in a pathetic speech, took occasion to expostulate with 
them for their imprudent lenity the day before: “He shewed the 
absurdity of their scruples about voting a civil war: that the 
word tumult , which they had preferred, either carried in it no 
real difference, or, if any, implied a greater perturbation of all 
things: he proved, from every step that Antony had taken, and 
was taking; from every tiling which the senate, the people, the 
towns of Italy were doing and decreeing against him, that they 
were truly and properly in a state of civil war; the fifth which 
had happened in their memory, and the most desperate of them 
all, being t he first which was ever raised, not by a dissension of 
parties contending for a superiority in the republic, but against; an 
union of all parties, to enslave and oppress the republic. He 
proceeds to expostulate with Calenus, for bis obstinate adherence 
to Antony, and exposes the weakness of his pretended pica for it ; 
a love, of peace, and concern for the lives of the citizens: — He 
puts him in mind, that there was no juster cause of taking arms, 
than to repel slavery: that several other causes indeed were just, 
but this necessary; unless he did not take himself to be affected 
by it, for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony; if so, 
he was doubly mistaken; first, for preferring a private interest to 
the public; secondly, for thinking any thing secure, or worth en- 
joying, in a tyranny ; — That a regard for the safety of citizens was 
a laudable principle, if he meant the good, the useful, the friends 
to their country : but if he meant to save those who, though citi- 
zens by nature, were enemies by choice; what difference was 

therebetween him and such citizens? That their ancestors had 

quite another notion of the care of citizens; and when Scipio 
Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, when Opimiu9slew Caius Grac- 
chus, when Marius killed Saturninus, they were all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the. people; — That 
the difference between Calenus’s opinion and his was not trifling, 
or about a trifling matter; the wishing well only to this or that 
man; that he wished well to Brutus; Calenus to Antony; he 
wished to see a colony of Rome preserved; Calenus to see if 
stormed : that Calenus could not deny this, who was contriving 
all sorts of delay, which could distress Brutus, and strengthen 
Antony — He then addressed himself to the other consular?, 
and reproached them for their shameful behaviour the day before. 
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in voting for a second embassy, and said, "that when the am- 
bassadors were sent against his judgment, he comforted himself 
with imagining, that, as soon as they should return, despised and 
.ejected by Antony, and inform the senate, that he would nei- 
neither retire from Gaul, nor quit the siege of Modena, nor 
even suffer them to speak with Brutus; that, out of indignation, 

} hey should all arm themselves immediately in the defence of 
Brutus; but, on the contrary, they were grown more dispirited, 
10 hear of Antony’s audaciousness; and their ambassadors, in- 
stead of courage, which they ought to have brought, had brought, 
hack nothing but fear to them, “ Good gods,** says lie, “what 
s become of the virtue of our ancestors ? — When Popi litis was 
i-ent ambassador to Antiochus, and ordered him, in the name of 
the senate, to depart from Alexandria, which he was then be- 
sieging ; upon the king’s deferring to answer, and contriving de- 
cays, he drew a circle round him with his staff, and bade him give 
h is answer instantly, before he stirred out of that place, or he 
would return to the senate without it. — He then recites and ridi- 
cules the several demands made by Antony; their arrogance . 
stupidity, absurdity : and reproves Piso and Philip, men of such 
dignity, for the meanness of bringing back conditions, when they 
were sent only to carry commands. — He complains, that they 
paid more respect to Antony’s ambassador, Cotyla, that he to 
tneirs: for, instead of shutting the gates of the city against him 
as they ought to have done, they admitted him into that very 
temple where the senate then sat; where, the day before, he was 
taking notes of what every man said, and was caressed, invited, 
and entertained by some of the principal senators, who had too 
little regard to their dignity, too much to their danger. But 
what after all was the danger, which must end either in liberty 
or death ? the one always desirable, the other unavoidable : while 
to fly from death basely, was worse than death itself. — That u 
used to be the character of consular senators, to be vigilant, at- 
tentive, always thinking, doing, or proposing something for the 
good of the public: that he remembered old Scmvola, in the 
Marsic war, how, in the extremity of age, oppressed with years 
and infirmities, he gave free access to every body ; was never 
seen in his bed; alwtiys the first in the senate: he wished that 
they would all imitate such industry ; or, at least, not envy those 
who did: that, since they had now suffered a six years slavery, a 
longer term than honest and industrious slaves used to serve* 
what watchings, what solicitude, what pains oCight they to refuse, 
for the sake of giving liberty to the Roman people ?*' He con- 
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eludes, by adding a clause to their last decree ,* “ to grant pardon 
and impunity to all who should desert Antony, and return to their 
duty by the fifteenth of March; or, if any who continued with 
him, should do any service worthy of rewaid, that one 01 both 
the consuls should take the tirst opportunity to move u,,? .senate 
in their favour : but if any person fiom tins lime should go over 
to Antony, except Cotyla, that the senate wouid consider him as 
an enemy to his count! y ” 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa called the senate 
together again tire next day, to deliberate on some proper 
honours to be decreed to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, who died 
upon tile embassy : — He spoke largely in his praise, and advised 
to pay him all the honours vvhicli had ever been decreed to 
any who had lost their lives in the service of their country: a 
public funeral, sepulchre, and statue. Serviims, who spoke 
next, agreed to u funeral and monument, but was against a sta- 
tue, as due only to those who had been killed by violence, in 
the discharge of their embassies. Cicero was not rom*. nt with 
this, but, out of private interest to the man, as wadi as a regard 
to the public service, resolved to have all tin* tinmens paul to 
him which the occasion could possibly ju.-tif, : i i answer ircrc- 
fore to Serviims, he shewed, with his usual l impience, tim. “ the 
case of Sulpicius was the same with the case of those who had 
been killed on the account of their embassies: that the embassy 
itself bad killed him : that he set out upon it in so weak a con- 
dition/ that, though he had some hopes of coming to A nfony, 
he had none of returning; and, when he was just arrived to the 
congress, expired in the very act of executing his commission: 
that it was not the manner, but the cause of the death, which 
their ancestors regarded: if it was caused by the embassy, they 
granted a public monument; to encourage their fellow citizens, in 
dangerous wars, to undertake that employment with cheerfulness ; 
that several statues had been erected on that account, which none 

had ever merited better than Sulpicius : that there could be 

no doubt, but that the embassy had killed him ; and that he had 
carried out death along with him, which he might have escaped 
by staying at home, under the care of his wife and children — : 
but, when he saw that, if he did not obey the authority of the* 
senate, he should be unlike to himself; and, if he did obey, must 
necessarily lose his life ; he chose, in so critical a state of the 
republic, rather to die, than seem to decline any service which 
he could possibly do : that he had many opportunities of refresh- 
ing and reposing himself in the cities through vvhicli he passed^ 
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and was pressed to it by his colleagues ; but, in spite of his dis- 
temper, persevered to death in the resolution of urging his jour- 
ney, and hastening to perform the commands of the senate: 

that, if they recollected how he endeavoured to excuse himself 
from the task, when it was first moved in the senate, they must 
needs think, that this honour to him, when dead, was but a ne- 
cessary amends for the injury which they had done to him when 
living - : for, though it was harsh to be said, yet he must, say it, 
that it was they w ho had killed him, by over-ruling his excuse, 
when they saw it grounded, noton a feigned, but a real sickness: 
and when, to their remonstrance, the consul Pansa joined his 
exhortation, with a gravity and force of speech, which his ears 
had not learned to bear ; then,” says he, “ he took his son and 
me asid », and professed, that he could not help preferring your 
authority to his own life: we, through admiration of his virtue, 
durst not venture to oppose his will : his son was tenderly mov- 
ed, not was my concern much less; yet both of us were obliged 
to give way <o the greatness of Ins mind, and the force of his 
reasoning; wh o, to the joy of you all, he promised that he 
would do whatever you prescribed, nor would decline the danger 
of that vote, of which he himself had been the proposer : — restore 
life therefore to him, from whom y r ou have taken it: for the life 
of the dead is in the memory of the living: take care, that he, 
whom you unwillingly sent to his death, receive an immortality 
from you : for, if you decree a statue to him in the rostra, the 
remembrance of his embassy will remain to all posterity — 
"i’her), after illustrating the great virtues, talents, and excellent 
character of Sulpicius, he observes, “ that all these would be per- 
petuated by their own merit and effect 9, and that the statue was 
the monument rather of the gratitude of the senate, than of the 
man; of a public, rather than of a private signification : an eter- 
nal testimony of Antony’s audaciousness ; of his waging an im- 
pious war against his country; of his rejecting the embassy of 
the senate — For which reason, he proposed a decree, “ that 
a statue of brass be erected to him in the rostra, by^ order of the 
senate, and the cause inscribed on the base, that he died hi the 
service of ike republic ; with an area of five feet on all sides of it, 
for bis children and posterity to see the shews of gladiators : — 
that a magnificent funeral should be made for him at the public 
charge, and the consul Pansa should assign him a place of burial, 
in the Ksquiline field, with an area of thirty feet every way, to 
be granted publicly, as a sepulchre for him, his children, and 
posterity.” — The senate agreed to what Cicero desired ; and the 
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statue itself, as we are told by a writer of the third century, re- 
mained to his time in the rostra of Augustus. 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, of the same age 
the same studies, and the same principles with Cicero, with 
whom he kept up a perpetual friendship. They went thr6ugh 
their exercises together when young, botli at Rome, and at 
Rhodes, in the celebrated school of Molo : whence he became an 
eminent pleader of causes, and passed through all the great officer 
of the state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learning, and 
integrity ; a constant admirer of the modesty of the ancients, 
and a reprover of the insolence of his own times. When he coulo 
not arrive at the li r st degree of fame, ns an orator, he resolved to 
excel in what was next to it, the character of a lawyer; chusing 
rather to be the first, in the second art, than the second only in 
the first: leaving therefore to his friend Cicero the field of elo- 
quence, he contented himself with such a share of it, as was suf - 
ficient to sustain and adorn the profession of the law. In th ; ' 
lie succeeded to his wish; and was far superior to all who had 
ever professed it in Rome; being the iirst who reduced it to a 
proper science, or rational system ; and added light and method 
to that which all others before him had taught darkly and con 
fusedly. Nor was his knowledge confined to the external forms, 
or the effects of the municipal laws; but enlarged by a compre- 
hensive view of universal equity, which he made the interpreter 
of its sanctions, and the rule of all his decisions : yet he was always 
better pleased to put an amicable end to a controversy, than to 
direct a piocess at law. In his political behaviour he was always 
a friend to peace and liberty; moderating the violence of oppo- 
site parties, and discouraging every step towards civil dissension 
and, in the late war, was so busy contriving projects of accom- 
modation, that he gained the name of the peace-maker. Throng'' 
a natural timidity of temper, confirmed by a profession and course 
of life averse from arms, though he preferred Pompey’s cause a 
the best, he did not care to fight for it; but, taking Ciesar’s to b 
the strongest, suffered his son to follow that camp, whilst h 
himself continued quiet and neuter: for this he was honoured b 
Caesar, yet could never be induced to approve his goverumen 
From the time of Caesar’s death, he continued still to advise an 
promote all measures which seemed likely to establish the public 
concord; and died at last, as he had lived, in the very act and 
office of peace-making. 

The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and Cassius from thr 
time of their leaving Italy, till Brutus now sent public letters it 
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the consuls, giving a particular account of his success against 
Antony’s brother Caius, in securing Macedonia, Illvricum, and 
Greece, with all the several armies in those countries, to the in- 
terests of the republic : that C. Antony was retired to Apollnnia, 
with seven cohorts; where a good account would soon be given 
of him: that a legion under L. Piso had surrendered itself to 
young Cicero, the commander of his horse : that Dolabella’s horse, 
which was marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, the 
one in 'Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had deserted their lead- 
ers, and joined themselves to him: that Valiums had opened the 
gates of Dyrrachium to him, and given up the town, with his 
troops, into his hands: that in all these transactions, Q. Horten- 
sius, the proconsul of Macedonia, had been particularly service- 
able, in disposing the provinces and their armies to declare for the 
cause of liberty. 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he summoned the 
senate, to acquaint them with the contents; which raisevl an in- 
credible joy through the whole city: after the letters were read, 
Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Biulus; extolled his con- 
duct and services ; and moved, that public Imuntiis and thanks 
should be decreed to him : and then, according to his custom, 
called upon his fat her-in-law, Calenus, to deed a re Ins sentiments 
the first; who, m a premeditated speech, delivered from writing, 
acknowledged Brutus’s letters to be well and properly drawn ; but 
since what he had done, was done without any commission and 
public authority, that he should be required to deliver up his 
iorces to the orders of the senate, or the proper governors of the 

provinces . Cicero spoke next, and began with giving the 

thanks of the house to Pansa, for calling them together on that 
day, when they had no expectation of it; and not deferring a mo- 
ment to give them a share of the joy which Brutus’s letters had 
brought. lie observes, that Pansa, by speaking so largely in the 
praise of Brutus, had shewn that to be true, which he had always 
taken to be so, that no man ever envied another’s virtue, who was 
conscious of his own : that he had prevented him, to whom, from 
his intimacy with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to belong, 
from saying so much as he intended on that subject then, ad- 

dressing himself to Calenus, he asks, what could be the meaning 
of that, perpetual war which he declared against the Brutus’s ? 
why he alone was always opposing, when every one else was al- 
most adoring them? — —that to talk of Brutus’s letters being 
tightly drawn, was not to praise Brutus, but his secretary — when 
did he ever hear of a decree in that stile, that letters were pro- 
Vol. II. ]S r o. ol. 2 E 
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perly written : yet the expression did not fall from him by chance, 

but was designed, premeditated, and brought in writing , He 

exhorts him to consult with iiis son-in-law Pansa oftener than 
with himself, if he would preserve his character; professes, that 
he could not help pitying him, to hear it given out among the 
people, that there was not a second vote on the side of him, who 
gave the first: which would be t lie case, be believed, in that day’s 
debate. You would take away, says lie, the legions from Brutus, 
even those which he has drawn off from the traitorous designs of 
C. Antony, and engaged by bis own authority in the public ser- 
vice: you would have him sent once more, as it were, into ba- 
nishment, naked and forlorn: but for you, fathers, if ever you 
betray or desert Brutus, what citizen will you honour? whom 
will you favour? unless you think those, who offer kingly dia- 
dems, worthy to be preserved ; those whoabolishjlhe name of king, 
to be abandoned. He proceeds to display, with great force, the 
merit and praises of Brutus; his moderation, mildness, patience 
of injuries : how studiously lie had avoided every step, which 
could give a handle to civil tumults; quitting the city ; living re- 
tired in the country; forbidding the resort of friends to him ; and 
leaving Italy itself, lest any cause of war should arise on his ac- 
count — that as long as be saw the senate disposed to bear every 
thing, be was resolved to bear too ; but when he perceived them 
inspired with a spirit of liberty, he then exerted himself to pro- 
vide them succours to defend it — : that il he had not defeated the 
desperate attempts of C. Antony, they had lost Macedonia, Iily- 
ricum, and Greece; the last of which afforded either a commodi- 
ous retreat to Antony, when driven out of Italy, or the best op- 
portunity of invading it ; which now, by Brutus’s management, 
being strongly provided with troops, stretched out its arms, as it 
were, and offered its help to Italy. That Caius’s march through 
t lie provinces was, to plunder the allies, to scatter waste and deso- 
lation wherever be passed, to employ the armies of the Homan peo- 
ple against the people themselves : whereas Brutus made it a laiv 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, and security to all 
around him : in short, that the one gathered forces to preserve, 
the other to overturn the republic: that the soldiers themselves 
could judge of tins, as well as the senate ; as they had declared, 
by their desertion of C. Antony, who by that time either was, or 
would soon be, Brutus’s prisoner — that there was no apprehe nsion 
of danger from Biutus’s power; that his legions, his mercenaries, 
h's horse, and above all, himself was wholly theirs ; formed for 
the service of the republic, as well by his own excellent virtue, 
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as a kind of fatality derived from his ancestors, both on the fa- 
ther’s and the mother’s side— that none could ever blame him for 
any thing, unless for too great a backwardness and aversion to 
war, and his not humouring the ardour of all Italy in their eager 
thirst of liberty — that it was a vain fear, which some pretended 
to entertain, that the veterans would be disgusted to see Brutus at 
the head of an army; as if there were any difference between his 
army, and the armies of Hirtius, Pansa, D. Brutus, Octavius; all 
which had severally received public honours for their defence of 
the people of Rome: that M. Brutus could not be more suspected 
by the veterans, than Decimus; for though the act of the Brutus’s, 
and the praise of it, was common to them both, yet those who 
disapproved it, were more angry with Decimus; as thinking 
him, of all others, the last who ought to have done it: yet what 
were all their armies now doing, but relieving Decimus from the 
siege? — that if there was any real danger from Brutus, Pansa’s sa- 
gacity would easily find it out : but as they had just now heard 
from his own mouth, he was so far from thinking his army to be 
dangerous, that he looked upon it as the firmest support of the 
commonwealth — that it was the constant art of the disaffected, 
to oppose the name of the veterans to every good design: that 
he was always ready to encourage their valour, but would 
never endure their arrogance. Shall we, says he, who are now 
breaking off the shackles of our servitude, be discouraged, if any 
one tells us, that the veterans will not have it so? — let that, then, 
come out from me at last, which is true, and becoming my char- 
acter to speak; that if the resolutions of this body must be govern- 
ed by the will of the veterans; if all our words and nets must be 
regulated by their humour, then it is high time to wish for death, 
which to Roman citizens was ever preferable to slavery — that 
since so many chances of death surrounded them all both day and 
night, it was not the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to 
scruple the giving up that breath to his country, which he must 
necessarily give up to nature — that Antony was the single and 
common enemy of them all; though he had indeed his brother 
Lucius with him, who seemed to he born on purpose, that Mar- 
cus might not be the most infamous of all mortals : that had a 
crew also of desperate villains gaping after the spoils of the re- 
public — that the army of Brutus was provided against these; 
whose sole will, thought, and purposp was, to protect the senate, 
and the liberty of the people — who, after trying in vain, what 
patience would do, found it necessary at last to oppose force to 
force — that they ought, therefore, to grant the same privilege to 
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M. Brutus, which they had granted before to Decimus, and to 
Octavius; and confirm, by public authority, what he had been 
doing for them by his private counsel.”— For which purpose he 
proposed the following decree — “ Whereas by the pains, counsel, 
industry, virtue, of Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, in the utmost 
distress of the republic, the province of Macedonia, Illy ricum, 
and Greece, with all their legions, armies, and horse, are now iu 
the power of the consuls, senate, and people of Rome ; that Q. 
Caepio Brutus, proconsul, has acted therein well, and for the good 
of the republic; agreeably to his character, the dignity of his an- 
cestors, and to his usual manner of serving the commonwealth : and 
that his conduct is and ever will be acceptable to the senate and 
people of Rome. That Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, be ordered to 
protect, guard, and defend the province of Macedonia, Illy ricum, 
and all Greece, and command that army, which he himself had 
raised : that whatever money he wants for military service, he 
may use and take it from any part of the public revenues, where 
it can best be raised ; or borrow it where he thinks proper; and 
impose contributions of grain and forage ; and take care to draw 
all his troops as near to Italy as possible : and whereas it appears 
by the letters of Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, that the public 
service has been greatly advanced, by the endeavours and virtue 
of Q. Hortensius, proconsul; and that he concerted all his mea- 
sures with Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, to the great benefit of the 
£ mmionwealth ; that Q. Hortensius, proconsul, has acted therein 
rightly, regularly, and for the public good ; and that it is the will 
of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, proconsul, with his questors, 
pro-questors, and lieutenants, hold the province of Macedonia, till 
a successor be appointed by the senate.” 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also which he made 
pn the first of January ; of which Brutus says, in answer to him, 
I have read your two orations, the one on the first of January, the 
other on the subject of my letters, against Calenus : you expect 
now, without doubt, that I should praise them : I am at a loss 
what to praise the most, in them : your courage, or your abilities ; 
I allow you now, in earnest, to call them Philippics, as you inti- 
mated jocosely in a former letter.”.— Thus the name of Philippics, 
which seems to havp been thrown out at first in gaiety and jest 
only, being taken up and propagated by his friends, became at 
last the fixed and standing title of these orations: which yet for 
several ages were called, we find, indifferently either Philippics ot* 
^Vntonians. Brutus declared himself so well pleased with these 
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two, which he had seen, that Cicero promised to send him after- 
wards all the rest. 

Brutus, when he first left Italy, sailed directly for Athens 
where he spent some time in concerting measures, how to make 
himself master of Greece and Macedonia ; which was the great 
design lie had in view. Here he gathered about him all the 
young nobility and gentry of Rome, who, for the opportunity of 
their education, had been sent to this celebrated seat of learning; 
but, ot tli cm all, he took t ho most notice of young Cicero, and, 
after a little acquaintance, grew very fond of him ; admiring his 
parts and virtue, and surprised to find, in one so young, such a 
generosity and greatness of mind, with such an aversion to ty- 
ranny. He made him, therefore, one of his lieutenants, though 
lie was but twenty years old ; gave him the command of his horse ; 
and employed him in several commissions of great trust and im- 
portance, in all which the young man signalized both his courage 
and conduct, and behaved with great credit to himself, great sa- 
tisfaction to his general, and great benefit to the public service: 
as Brutus did him the justice to signify, both in his private and 
public letters to Rome. In writing to Cicero, “ Your son,*’ says 
he, “ recommends himself to me so effectually by his industry, 
patience, activity, greatness of mind, and, in short, by every duty, 
that he seems never to drop the remembrance of whose son he is : 
wherefore, since it is not possible for me to make you love him 
more than you do already, yet allow thus much to my judgment, 
os to persuade yourself, that he will have no occasion to borrow 
any share of your glory, in order to obtain his father’s honours — 
This account, given by one who was no flatterer, may be consi- 
dered as the real character of the youth : which is confirmed, 
likewise, by what Lentulus wrote of him about the same time: 
“ I could not see your son,” says he, “ when I was last with Bru- 
tus, because he was gone with the horse into winter quarters : 
but, by my faith, it gives me great joy for your sake, for his, and 
especially my own, that he is in such esteem and reputation: for 
as he is your son, and worthy of you, 1 cannot but look upon him 
as my brother.” 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which were the sub- 
ject of his letters to Brutus, that he had scarce leisure to take no- 
tice of what was said about his son : he just touches it, however, 
m one or two letters : “ As to my son, if his merits be as great 
as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I ought to do: or if you 
magnify it out Of love to him, even that gives me an incredible 
joy, to perceive that he is beloved bv you.” Again; “ I desire 
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you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as much as possi- 
ble: he will find no better school of virtue, than in the contem- 
plation and imitation of yon.” 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public letters but what 
was prosperous and encouraging, yet in his private accounts to 
Cicero, he signified a great want of money and recruits, and beg- 
ged to be supplied with both from Italy, especially with recruits; 
either by a vote of the senate, or, if that could not be had, by 
some secret management, without the privity of Pansa ; to which 
Cicero answered, t$ You tell me that you want two necessary 
things, recruits and money: it is difficult to help you. I know 
no other way of raising money which can be of use to you, but 
what the senate has decreed, of borrowing it from the cities. As 
to recruits, 1 do not see what can be done; for Pan9a is so far 
from granting any share of his army or recruits to you, that he 
is even uneasy to see so many volunteers going over to you : his 
reason, I take it, is, that he thinks no forces too great for the 
demands of our affairs in Italy : for as to what many suspect, that 
he has no mind to see you too strong, I have no suspicion of it.” 

Pansa seems to have been much in the right, for refusing to 

part with any of his troops out of Italy, where the stress of the 
war now lay, on the success of which the fate of the whole re- 
public depended. 

But there came news of a different kind, about the same time 
to Rome, of Dolabella’s successful exploits in Asia. He left the 
city, as it is said above, before the expiration of his consulship, 
to possess himself of Syria, which had been allotted to him by 
Antony’s management ; and, taking his way through Greece and 
Macedonia, to gather what money and troops he could raise in 
those countries, he passed over into Asia, in hopes of inducing 
that province to abandon Trebonius, and declare for him : having 
sent his emissaries, therefore, before him, to prepare for his re- 
ception, he arrived before Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, 
without any shew of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more than a free pas- 
sage through the country to his own province. Trebonius refus- 
ed to admit him into the town, but consented to supply him with 
refreshments without the gates, where many civilities passed be- 
tween then), with great professions, on Dolabella’s part, of amity 
and friendship to Trebonius; who promised, in his turn, that if 
Dolabella would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should be re- 
ceived into Ephesus, in order to pass forwards to Syria. To this 
Dolabella seemingly agreed; and, finding it impracticable to take 
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Smyrna by open force, contrived to surprize it by stratagem ; em- 
bracing, therefore, Trebonius’s offer, he set forwards towards 
Ephesus; but, after he had marcher) several miles, and Treho 
nius’s men, who were sent after to observe him, were retired, he 
turned back instantly in the night, and arriving again at Smyrna 
before day, found it, as he expected, negligently guarded, and 
without any apprehension of an assault; so that his soldiers, by 
the help of ladders, presently mounting the wails, possessed them- 
selves of it without opposition, and seized Trebonius himself in 
his bed, before he knew any thing of his danger. 

Dolabella treated him with the greatest cruelty : kept him two 
days under torture, to extort a discovery of all the money in his 
custody; then ordered his head to be cut ofF, and carried about 
on a spear, and bis body to be dragged about the streets, and 
thrown into the sea. This was the first blood that was spilt on 
the account of Cicsar’s death, which was now revenged in kind 
upon one of the principal conspirators, and the only one who was 
of consular rank, it bad been projected, without doubt, in con- 
cert with Antony, to make the revenge of Caesar's death the 
avowed cause of their arms, in order to draw the veterans to 
their side, or make them unwilling, at least, to act against them; 
and it gave a clear warning to Brutus and his associates, what 
they were to expect it' their enemies prevailed, as weil as a sad 
presage to all honest men, of the cruel effects, and merciless 
fury, of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius’s death, the senate was summoned, 
by the consul, where Dolabella was unanimously declared a pub- 
lic enemy, and his estate confiscated. Calenus himself first pro- 
posed the vote, and said, that if any thing more severe could he 
thought of, he would be for it. The indignation of the city was 
so inflamed, that he was forced to comply with the popular hu- 
mour, and hoped, perhaps, to put some difficulty upon Cicero, 
who, for his relation to Dolabella, would, as be imagined, be 
for moderating the punishment. But though Calenus was mis- 
taken in this, he was concerned in moving another question, 
which greatly perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a general to 
manage this new war against Dolabella. Two opinions were 
proposed; the one, that P. Servilius should be sent with an ex- 
traordinary commission; the other, that the two consuls should 
jointly prosecute the war, with the provinces of Syria and Asia 
allotted to them. This was very agreeable to Pansa ; and, push- 
ed therefore not only by his friends, but by all Antony’s party, 
who fancied that it would take off the attention of the consuls 
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from the war of Italy ; give Dolabella time to strengthen himself 
in Asia; raise a coldness between the consuls and Cicero, if he 
ventured to oppose it ; and, above all, put a public affront upon 
Cassius, who, by bis presence in ihose parts, seemed to have 
the best pretensions to that commission. The debate continued 
through the first day without coming to any issue, and was ad- 
journed to the next. In the mean while, Cassius’s mother-in-law 
Servilia, and other friends, were endeavouring to prevad with 
Cicero to drop the opposition, for fear of alienating Pa ns a ; but 
in vain: for he v resolved, at all hazards, to defend the honour of 
Cassius; and, when the debate was resumed the next morning, 
exerted all his interest and eloquence to procure a decree in his 
favour. 

He began his speech by observing, “ that, in their present grief 
for the lamentable fate of Trebonius, the republic, however, 
would reap some good from it, since they now saw the barbarous 
cruelty of those who had taken arms against their country : for, 
of the two chiefs of the present war, the one, by ellecting what 
he wished, had discovered what the other aimed at.* That they 
both meant nothing less than the death and destruction of all ho- 
liest men ; nor would be satisfied, it seemed, with simple (hath, 
for that was the punishment of nature, but thought the rack and 
tortures clue to their revenge : — that what Dolabella had execut- 
ed, was the picture of what Antony intended : that they were 
a true pair, exactly matched, marching by concert, and equal 

paces, in the execution of their wicked purposes.” 'This he 

illustrates, by parallel instances from t lie conduct of each; and, 
after displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella, and the unhappy 
fate of Trebonius, in a maimer proper to excite indignation against 
the one, and compassion for the other, he shews, “ that Dola- 
bella w*as still the more unhappy of the two, and must needs suf- 
fer more from the guilt of his mind, th&n Trebonius from the 
tortures of his body.— What doubt, says he, can there he w hich 
of them is the most miserable; he, whose death the senate and 
people are eager to revenge; or he who is adjudged to be a traitor 
fcy the unanimous vote of the senate? for, m all other respects, 
it is the greatest injury to Trebonius, to compare his life with 
Dolabella’s. As to the one, every body knows his wisdom, wit, 
humanity, innocence, greatness of mind in freeing his country; 
but as to the other, cruelty was his delight from a bov, with a 
lewdness so shameless and abandoned, that lie used to value him- 
self for doing what his very enemies could not object to him with • 
modesty. Yet this man, good Gods! was once mine *. for I was 
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not very curious to enquire into his vices ; nor should I now, per- 
haps, have been his enemy, had he not shewn himself an enemy 
to you, to his country, to the domestic gods and altars of us all ; 
nay, even to nature and humanity itself. lie exhorts them, from 
this warning given by Dolabella, to act with the greater vigour 
against Antony: for if he, who had about him hut a few of those 
incendiaries, the ringleaders of rapine and rebellion, durst at- 
tempt an act so abominable, what, barbarity were they not to 
expect from Antony, who had the whole crew of them in his 
camp?” — the principal of whom he describes by name and cha- 
racter; and adds, “that, as lie had often dissented unwillingly 
from Calenus, so now at last he had the pleasure to agree with 
him ; and to let them see that he had no dislike to the man, but 
to the cause; lie not only concurred with him, but thanked him 
for propounding a vote so severe, and worthy of the republic, in 
decreeing Dolabella an enemy, and his estate to be confiscated.” 
— Then, as to the second point, which was of greater delicacy, 
the nomination of a general to be sent against Dolabella, he pro- 
ceeds to give his reasons for rejecting the two opinions proposed; 
the one, for sending Servilius, the other, lor the two consuls — 
of the first, he says, “that extraordinary commissions were al- 
ways odious, where they were not necessary ; and wherever they 

had been granted, it was in eases very different from this: 

that, if the commission in debate should hi* decreed to Servilius, 
it would seem an affront to all the rest of the same rank, that, 
being equal in dignity, they should be thought unworthy of the 
same honour: — that he himself, indeed, had voted an extraor- 
dinary commission to young Otrsar ; butCa?sar had first given an 
extraordinary protection and deliverance to them : that they must 
either have taken his army from him, or decreed the command of 
it to him; which could not therefore so properly he said to be 
given, as not taken away : but that no such commission had ever 
been granted to any one, who was wholly idle and unemployed. 
— As to the second opinion, of decreeing that province' to the 
consuls, he shews it to be both against the dignity of the consuls 
themselves, and against the public service: that, when D. Bru- 
tus, a consul-elect, was actually besieged, on the preservation 
of whom their common safety depended ; and when a dreadful 
war was on foot, already entrusted to the two consuls, the very 
mention of Asia and Syria would give a handle to jealousy and 
envy; and, though the decree was not to take place till D. Bru- 
tus should first be relieved, yet a now commission would neces- 
sarily take off some part of their thoughts and attention from the 
Vol. II. No. 44. 2 F 
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old.” Then, addressing himself to Pansa, he says, “ that though 
his mind, he knew, was intent on delivering D. Brutus, yet the 
nature of things would force him to turn it sometimes to Dola- 
bella ; and that, if he had more minds than one, they should al\ 
be directed and wholly fixed on Modena: that, for his own part, 
he had resigned, in his consulship, a rich and well furnished pro- 
vince, that nothing might interrupt his endeavours to quench that 
flame which was then raised in hiscountry: he wished that Pansa 
would imitate him whom he used to commend; that if the con- 
suls, however, wished to have provinces, as other great men had 
usually done, let them first bring D. Brutus home to them; who 
ought to he guarded with the same care, as the image that fell 
from heaven, and was kept in the temple of Vesta, in the safety 
of which they were all safe. That this decree would create great 
delay and obsti net ion to the war against Dolabella, which re- 
quired a general prepared, equipped, and aiieady invested with 
command : one who had authority, reputation, nil army, and a 
resolution tried in the service of his country : — that it must, there- 
fore, be either Brutus or Cassius, or both of them — that Brutus 
could not he spared from Macedonia, where he was quelling the 
last efforts of the faction, and oppressing C. Antony, who, with 
the remains of a broken army, was still in possession of some 
considerable places: that when he had finished that work, if he 
found it, of use to the commonwealth to pursue Dolabella, he 
would do it of himself, as he had hitherto done, without waiting 
for their orders : for both he and Cassius had, on many occasions, 
been a senate to themselves : that in such a season of general con- 
fusion, it was necessary to he governed by the times, rather^than 
by rules : that Brutus and Cassius ever held the safely and liberty 
of their country to be the most sacred rule of their acting. “ f or 
by what law,” says he, “ by what right have they hitherto been 
acting, the one in Greece, the other in Syria, but by that which 
Jupiter himself ordained, that all things beneficial to the commu- 
nity should be esteemed lawful and just? for law is nothing else 
but right reason, derived to us from the gods, enjoining what is 
honest, prohibiting the contrary: this was the law which Cassius 
obeyed, when he went into Syria; another man’s province, if wc 
judge by written law, but, when these are overturned, his owai, 
by the law of nature : — but that Cassius’s acts might be confirmed 
also by the authority of the senate, he proposed a decree to this 
effect : that whereas the senate has declared P. Dolabella to be 
an enemy of the Roman people, and ordered him to be pursued 
by open v\ar, lo the intuit, that he may sutler the punishment 
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due to him, both from gods and men ; it is the will of the senate 
that C. Cassius, proconsul, shall hold the province of Syria, in 
the same manner as if he had obtained it by right of law : and 
that he receive the several armies from Q. Murcius Crispus, pro- 
consul; L. Statius Murcus, proconsul ; A. Allienus, lieutenant; 
which they are hereby required to deliver to him : that with these, 
and what other forces he can procure, he shall pursue Dolabella 
both by land and sea : that, for the occasions of the war, he shall 
have a power to demand ships, seamen, money, and all things 
useful to him, from whomsoever lie thinks fit, in Syria, Asia, Bi- 
thynia, Pontus : and that, whatever province he comes into in 
prosecuting the war, he shall have an authority superior to that 
of the proper governor : that if king Deiotarus, the father, or the 
son, shall assist C. Cassius, proconsul, with their troops, as they 
have oft assisted the Roman people in other wars, their conduct 
will be acceptable to the senate and people: that, if any of the 
other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall do the like, the se- 
nate and people will not be unmindful of their services*, that, as 
soon as the public affairs were settled, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, the 
consuls, one or both of them, should take the first opportunity 
of moving the senate about the disposal of the consular and pre- 
torian provinces: and that, in the mean while, they should all 
continue in the hands of those who now held them, till successors 
were appointed by the senate.” 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the forum, to give 
the people an account of the debate, and recommend to them the 
interests of Cassius: hither Pansa followed him, and, to weaken 
the influence of his authority, declared to the citizens, that what 
Cicero contended for, was against the will and advice of Cassius’s 
nearest friends and relations of which Cicero gives the follow- 

ing account in a letter to Cassius. 

M. T. Ciceko to C. Cassius. 


“With what zeal I defended your dignity, both in the senate 
and with the people, I would have you learn rathe r from your 
other friends, than from me. My opinion would easily have pre- 
vailed in the senate, had not Pansa eagerly opposed it. After I 
bad proposed that vote, I was produced to t he people by Ser- 
vilius, the tribune, and said every thing which I could of you, 
with a st rength of voice, that filled the forum ; and with such a 
clamour and approbation of the people, that 1 had never seen the 
like before. You will pardon me, I hope, for doing it against the 
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will of your mother-in-law. The timorous woman was afraid 
that Pansa would be disgusted. Pansa indeed declared to the 
assembly, that both your mother and brother were against it ; 
but that did not move me, I had ot her considerations more at 
heart: my regard was to the republic, to which I have always 
wished well, and to your dignity and glory. But there is one thing 
which I enlarged upon in the senate, and mentioned also to the 
people, in which I must desire you to make my words good : for 
I promised, and in a manner assured them, that you neither had, 
nor would wait for our decrees ; but would defend the republic 
yourself in your own way : and though we had heard nothing, 
either where you were, or what forces you had; yet I took it for 
granted, that all the forces in those parts were yours ; and was 
confident, that you had already recovered the provinces of Asia 
to the republic : let it be your care to outdo yourself, in endeavour- 
ing still to advance your own glory. Adieu.” 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell us, that it 
ended as Cicero desired : but it is evident from the letter, just re- 
cited, and more dearly still from other letters, that Punsa’s au- 
thority prevailed against him, for granting the commission to the 
consuls. Cassius however, as Cicero advised and declared, had 
little regard to what they were decreeing at Rome ; hut undertook 
the whole a Hair himself, and soon put an end to Dolabella’s tri- 
umphs, as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper place. 

The statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his going into exile, 
had dedicated in the eapitol, by the title of the ( Guardian of the 
city, was, about the end of the last year, thrown down and shat- 
tered to pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. Thhs the 
later writers take notice of as ominous, and portending the fall of 
Cicero himself; though neither Cicero, nor any of that time, made 
any such reflection upon it. The senate, however, out of respect 
to him, passed a decree in a full house, on the eighteenth of 
March, “ that the statue should he repaired, and restored to its 
place.” So that it was now made, by public authority, what he 
himself had designed it to he, a standing monument to posterity, 
that the safety of the republic had been the constant object of 
his counsels. 

1). Brutus was reduced by this time to such straits in Modena, 
thill his friends began to be greatly alarmed for him ; taking it 
for granted, that it he lell into Antony’s hands, he would be 
treated no belter than Trebouius. The mention, therefore, of a 
pacification being revived in the senate, and recommended by 
pansa himself, upon an intimation given by Antony’* friends* 
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that he was now in a disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, out 
of a concern for Brutus’s safety, consented to the decree of a 
second embassy, to be executed by himself ami Servilius, together 
with three other consular senators: but finding, upon recollection, 
that there appeared no symptoms of any change in Antony, and 
that his friends produced no proofs of it, nor any thing new in 
his conduct, he was convinced that lie had made a false step, and 
that nothing more was intended than to gain time; which was of 
great use to Antony, as it would retard the attempts of relieving 
Modena, and give an opportunity to Ventidius to join him, who 
was marching towards him at that time with three legions. At 
the next meeting therefore of the senate, he retracted his opinion, 
and declared against the late decree, as dangerous and insidious; 
and, in a warm and pathetic speech, pressed them to rescind it. 
He owns, “that it was indecent for one, whose authority they 
had so often followed in t lie most important debates, to declare 
himself mistaken and deceived ; yet his comfort was, that it was 
in common with them all, and with a consul of the greatest wisdom : 
that when Piso and Calenus, who knew Antony’s secret, the one 
of whom entertained his wife and children at his house, the other 
was perpetually sending and receiving letters from him, began to 
renew, what they had long intermitted, their exhortations to peace; 
and when the consul thought lit to exhort the same thing, a man, 
whose prudence could not easily he imposed upon, whose virtue 
approved no peace, but on Antony’s submission ; whose greatness 
of mind preferred death to slavery ; it was natural to imagine, 
that there was some special reason for all this; some secret wound 
in Antony’s affairs, which the public was unacquainted with: 
especially when it was reported, that Antony’s family were under 
some unusual affliction, and Ids friends in the senate betrayed a 
dejection in their looks — for if there were nothing in it, why 
should Piso and Calenus, above all others; why at that time ; 
why so unexpectedly, so suddenly move for peace? yet now, 
when they had entangled the senate iti a pacific embassy, they 
both denied that there was any thing new or particular, which 
induced them to it: that there could be no occasion, therefore, 
for new measures, when there was nothing new in the case itself: 
that they were drawn in, and deceived by Antony’s friends, who 
were serving his private, not the public interest — that lie had 
seen it from the first, though but darkly, his concern for Brutus 
having dazzled his eyes; for whose liberty, if a substitute could 
be accepted, he would freely offer himself to be shut up in his 
place— that if Antony would humble himself, and sue to them 
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for any thing, he should, perhaps, be for hearing him ; but while 
he stood to his arms, and acted offensively, their business was to 
resist force by force — but they would tell him, perhaps, that the 
thing was not in their power, since an embassy was actually de- 
creed. But w hat is it, says tie, that is not free to the wise, which 
it is possible to retrieve? it is the case of every man to err, but 
the part only of a fool to persevere in error — if we have been 
drawn away by false and fallacious hopes, let us turn again into 
the way ; fur t lie surest harbour to a penitent is a change of his 
conduct. lie then shews, how the embassy, so far from being of 
service, would certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt the republic l 
by checking the zeal of t lie towns and colonies of Italy, and the 
courage of the legions, which had declared for them, who could 
never be eager to fight, while the senate was sounding a retreat. 
That nothing was more unjust, than to determine any thing about 
peace, without the consent of those who were carrying on the 
war ; and not only without, but against their consent : that Ilirtius 
and Civsar had no thoughts of peace ; from whom he had letters 
then in his hands, declaring their hopes of victory : for t lie i r desire 
was to conquer, and to acquire peace, not by treaty, but by victory. 
That there could not possibly be any peace witu one, to whom 
nothing could be granted: they had voted him to have iorged 
several decrees of the senate; would they vote them again to be 
genuine? they had annulled his laws, as made by violence; 
would they now consent to restore them ? they had decreed him 
to have embezzled five millions of the public money ; could such 
a waste be absolved from a charge of fraud ? that immunities, 
priesthoods, and kingdoms, had been sold by him ; could th^se 
bargains be confirmed, which their decrees had made void ? That 
if they should grant him the farther Gaul, and an army, what 
would it he else, hut to defer the war, not to make peace? nay, 
not only to prolong the war, but to yield him the victory. — 
Was it for this, says lie, that we have put on the robe of war, 
taken arms, sent out all the youth of [taly; that with a most 
flourishing and numerous army we should send an embassy at last 
for peace? and I must bear a part in that embassy, or assist in 
that council, where, if I differ from the rest, the people of Rome 
can never know it? so tiiat whatever concessions are made to 
Antony, or whatever mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at 
the hazard of my credit.” He then shews, “ that if an embassy 
must needs be sen*, he, of all men, was the most improper to be 
employed in it: that he had cvpr been against any embassy ; was 
the mover of their taking the habit of war; was always for the 
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severest proceedings both against Antony and his associates 

that all that party looked upon him as prejudiced; and Antony 
would be offended at the sight of him. — That if they did not 
trouble themselves, how Antony might take it, lie begged them 
at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, which he should 
never be able to bear; who, in a speech lately to his parricides, 
when he was distributing rewards to (he boldest of them, had 

promised Cicero’s estate to Petissitis that he should never 

endure the sight of L. Antony : whose cruelty he could not have 
escaped, but by the defence of his walls and gates, and the zeal 
of his native town : that though he might be able to command 
himself, and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony and 
his crew, yet some regard should be had to his life; not that he 
set any value upon il himself, hut it ought not to be thought 
despicable by the senate and people of Rome: since, if he did 
not deceive himself, it was he, who, by his watchings, cares and 
votes, had managed matters so, that all the attempts of their ene- 
mies had not hitherto been able to do them any harm. — That if 
his life had been often attempted at home, where the fidelity of 
his friends, and the eyes of all Rome were his guard, what might 
he not apprehend from so long a journey? that there were three 
roads from Rome to Modena; the Flamiuian, along the upper 

sea; the Aurelian, along the lower; the Cassian in the middle 

that they were all of them beset by Antony’s allies, his own utter 
enemies: the Cassian by Lento; the Flamiuian by Veutidius: 

the Aurelian by the whole. Clodian family. That he would 

stay, therefore, m the city, if the senate would give leave, which 
was his proper seat, his watch and station: that others might 
enjoy camps, kingdoms, military commands; he would take care 
of the city, and the affairs at home, in partnership with them ; 
that he did not refuse the chatge, hut it was the people who 
refused it for him : for no man was less timorous, though none 

more cautious than he that a statesman ought to leave behind 

him a reputation of glory in dying, not the reproach of error and 
folly : who, says he, docs not bewail the death of Trebonius ? ytt 
there are some who say, though it is hard indeed to say it, that 
he is the less to be pitied, for not keeping a better guard against 
a base and detestable villain: for wise men 1 el 1 us, that he who 
professes to guard the lives of others, ought in the first place to 
keep a guard upon his own. — 'That if he should happen to escape 
all the snares of the road, that Antony’s rage was so furious, that 

he would never suffer him to return alive from the cotigress 

that when he was a young volunteer in the wars of Italy, lie was 
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present at a conference of Cn. Poinpey the consul, and P. Vetius, 
the general of the Marsi, held between the two camps; there was 

no fear, no suspicion, nor any violent hatred on either side 

that there was an interview, likewise, between Sy list and Scipio, 
in their civil wars, whine, though faith was not strictly observed, 
yet no violence was offered but the case was different in treat- 

ing with Antonv, where, if others could be safe, heat least could 
not: that Antony would never come into their camp, much less 
they into his that if they transacted allairs by letter, his opi- 

nion would always be one and the same, to reduce every thing 
to the will of tin* senate; that this would be misrepresented to 
the veterans, as severe and perverse, and might excite them per- 
haps to some violence— let my life, therefore, says he, be reserved 
to the service of my country, as long as either dignity or nature 
will allow ; let my death fall by the necessary course of fate; or, 
if I must meet it sooner, let me mee t it. with glory — Since the 
republic then, to speak the most moderately, has no occasion for 
this embassy; yet, if 1 can undertake it with safety, I will go; 
and in this whole affair will govern myself entirely, fathers, not 
by a regard to my own danger, but to the service of the state ; 
and, after the most, mature deliberation, will resolve to do that 
which 1 shall judge to he most useful to the public interest. 

Though he did hot absolutely n fu^e the employment, vet hr 
dissuaded it so strongly, that the tiling was wholly dropped : and 
Pansa, about the end <d the month, mao bed away tow ards ( laid, 
at the head of his new raised annv, in order to jo n llirtius and 
Octavius, and, without fait her delay, to attempt a decisive battle 
witii Antony tor the delivery o| 1). Iirutu». 

Antony, at the same lime, whde he was perplexing the coun- 
sels of t iie senate, by tie intrigues of his friends, was endeavour- 
ing also, by Ins lelleis, to MiaUo the lesolutmn of llirtius and 
Octavius, and draw tin in oil from the cause which they were 
now serving : but their answi is seem to have hem short and ili m : 
referring him constantly to the authority of tin? senate: vet, as 
things were now drawing towaids a crisis, he* made oih: etfort. 
more upon them ; and, in the following evpost.u ia torv letter, re- 
proached them with great freedom for deserting their true inte- 
rest, and suffering themselves to he duped and drawn in by Cicero, 
to revive the Pompeian cause, and establish a power, which, in the 
end, would detroy fhem. 
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Antonujs to HiKTius and Caesar. 

“Upon the news of Trebonius’s death, I was equally affected 
both with joy and with grief. It was matter of real joy to me, to 
see a villain suffer the vengeance due to the ashes of the most il- 
lustrious of men ; and that within the circle of the current year, 
the divine providence has displayed itself, by the punishment of 
parricide, inflicted already on some, and ready to fall on the rest. 
But, on the other hand, it is a subject of just grief to me, that 
Dolabella should be declared an enemy, because he has killed a 
murderer; and that the sou of a buffoon should be dearer to the 
people of Rome, than C&'sar, the father of his country : but the 
cruellest reflection of all is, that you, Iiirtius, covered with Caesar’s 
favours, and left by him in a condition which you yourself wonder 
at ; and you too, young man, who owe every thing to his name, 
are doing all which is in your power, that Dolabella may be 
thought justly condemned; that this wretch be delivered from 
the siege; and Cassius and Brutus be invested with all power. 
You look upon the present state of things -as people did upon the 
past ; call Pompey’s camp the senate; have made the vanquished 
Cicero your captain ; are strengthening Macedonia with armies; 
have given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner ; have sent Cassius 
into Syria; suffered Casca to act as tribune; suppressed the re- 
venues of the Julian Luperci ; abolished the colonies of veterans, 
established bylaw, and the decree of the senate; promise to 
restore to the people of Marseilles, what was taken from them by 
right of war ; forget that a Pompeian was made incapable of any 
dignity by Hirtius’s law : have supplied Brutus with Appuleius’s 
money; applauded the putting to death Foetus and Mencdemus, 
Caesar's friends, whom he made free of the city ; took no notice 
of Theopompus, when, striptand -banished by Trebonius, he fled 
to Alexandria: you see Ser. Galba in your camp, armed with 
the sumo poignard with which he stabbed C<esar; have enlisted 
my soldiers, and other veterans, on pretence of destroying those 
who killed C&’sar; and then employ them, before they know 
what they are doing, against their questor, or theif general, or 
their comrades — what have you not done, whicli Pompey himself 
were he alive, or his son, if he could, would not do? in short, 
you deny that any peace can bo made, unless'! set Brutus at li- 
berty, or supply him with provisions; can this please those vete- 
rans, who have not yet declared themselves? for as to your part, 
you have sold yourselves to the flatteries and poisoned honours of 
Vai«. II. No. 54. 2 G 
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the senate. But you come, you say, to preserve the troops which 
are besieged. I am not against their being saved, or going when- 
ever you please, if they will but leave him to perish who has de- 
served it. Ifou write me word, that the mention of concord has 
'been revived in the senate, and five consular ambassadors ap- 
pointed: it is hard to believe, that those who have driven me to 
this extremity, when I offered the fairest conditions, and was 
willing to remit some part of them, should do any thing with mo- 
deration or humanity : nor is it probable, that the same men, who 
voted Dolabella an enemy for a most laudable act, can ever for- 
give me, who am in the same sentiments with him. Wherefore, 
it is your business to reflect, which of the two is the more eligible, 
or more useful to our common interest; to revenge the death of 
Trebonius, or of Caesar: and which the more equitable; for us to 
act against each other, that the Pompeian cause, so often defeated, 
may recover itself; or to join our forces, lest we become at last the 
sport of our enemies ; who, which of us soever may happen to 
fall, are sure to be the gainers. But fortune has hitherto prevented 
that spectacle; unwilling to see two armies, like members of the 
same body, fighting against each other ; and Cicero, all the while, 
like a master of gladiators, matching us, and ordering the combat ; 
who is so far happy, as to have caught you with the same bait, 
with which he brags to have caught Caesar. For my part, I am 
resolved to sutler no affiont, either to myself, or my friends ; nor 
to desert the party which Pompey hated ; nor to see the veterans 
driven out of their possessions, ami dragged one by one to the 
rack; nor to break my word with Dolabella; nor to violate my 
league with Lepidus, a most religious man ; nor to betray flancus, 
the partner of all my councils. If the immortal gods support me, 
as I hope they will, in the pursuit of so good a cause, I shall live 
with pleasure; but if any other fate^jc peels me, I taste a joy, how- 
ever, before-hand, in the sure foresight of your punishment : for 
if tiie Pompeians are so insolent when conquered, how much more 
they will be so when conquerors, it will be your lot to feel. In'a 
word, this is the sum of my resolution; I can forgive the injuries 
of my friends, if they themselves are disposed, either to forget 
them, or prepare;!, in conjunction with me, to revenge the death 
of Ctcsar : I cannot believe that any ambassadors will come ; when 
they do, I shall know what they have to demand.” Hirtius and 
Caesar, instead of answering this letter, 9ent it directly to Cicero 
at Rome, to make what use of it he thought fit with the senate or 
the people. 
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In this interval Lepidus wrote a public letter to the senate, to 
exhort them to measures of peace, and to save the effusion of 
civil blood, by contriving some way of reconciling Antony and 
his friends to the service of their country ; without giving the 
least intimation of his thanks for the public honours which they 
had lately decreed to him. This was not at all agreeable to the 
senate, and confirmed their former jealousy of his disaffection to 
the republic, and good understanding with Antony: They agreed, 
however, to a vote proposed by Servilius, "that Lepidus should 
be thanked for his love of peace, and care of the citizens, yet 
should be desired not to trouble himself any farther about it, but 
to leave that affair to them ; who thought that there could be no 
peace, unless Antony should lay down his arms, and sue for it.** 
This letter gave Antony’s friends a fresh handle to renew their 
instances for a treaty, for the sake of obliging Lepidus, who had 
it in his power, they said, to force them to it: which put Cicero 
once more to the trouble of confuting and exposing all their ar- 
guments* He told them, " that he was ever afraid, from the first, 
lest an insidious offer of peace should damp the common zeal, 
for the recovery of their liberty: that whoever delighted in dis- 
cord, and the blood of citizens, ought to he expelled from the 
society of human kind: yet it was to be considered, whether 
there were not some wars wholly inexpiable; w r here no peace 
could be made, and where a treaty of peace was but a stipulation 
of slavery : that the war now on foot was of this sort; undertaken 
against a set of men who were natural enemies to society ; whose 
only pleasure it was to oppress, plunder, and murder their fellow 
creatures; and to restore such to the city, was to destroy the city 
itself. That they ought to remember what decrees they had 
already made against them; such as had never been made against 
a foreign enemy, or any with whom there could be no peace — 
that since wisdom, as weil%s fortitude, was expected from men 
of their rank, though these indeed could hardly be separated, yet 
he was willing to consider them separately, and follow what wis- 
dom the more cautious and guarded of the two prescribed. If 
wisdom, then,” says he, “ should command me to bold nothing 
so dear as life; to decree nothing at the hazard of my head ; to 
avoid all danger, though slavery was sure to be the consequence ; 
I would reject that wisdom, be it ever so learned : but .it it teaches 
us to preserve our lives, our fortunes, our families, yet so, as to 
think them inferior to liberty; tp wish to enjoy them no longer 
than we can doit in a free republic; not to part with our liberty 
for them, but to throw them all away for liberty, as exposing us 
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only to greater mischief without it; I would then listen to her 
voice, and obey her as a god. That no man had a greater respect 
for Lepidus than himself; and though there had been an old 
friendship between them, yet he valued him, not so much for 
that, as his services to the public, in prevailing with young Pom- 
pey to lay down his arms, and free his country from the misery 
of a cruel war: that the republic had many pledges of fidelity 
from Lepidus; his great nobility; great honours; high priest- 
hood; many parts of the city adorned by him and his ancestors ; 
his wife, children, great fortunes, pure from any taint of civil 
blood; no citizen ever hurt, many preserved by him: that such 
a man might err in judgment, but could never wilfully he an 
enemy to his country. — That his desire of peace was laudable, if 
lie could make such for them now, as when lie restored Pornpey 
to them. — That for this they had decreed him greater honours 
than had been given before (o any man, a statue with a splendid 
inscription, and a triumph even in absence. — That, by good fortune, 
they had managed matters so, that Po ropey’s return might consist 
with the validity of Caesar’s acts, which, for the sake of peace, 
they had confirmed ; since they had decreed to Pornpey tile five, 
millions and a half, which were raised by the sale of his estates, 
to enable him to buy them again : he desired, that the task of 
replacing him in the possessions of his ancestors, might be com- 
mitted to him for his old friendship with his father: that it 
should be his lirst care to nominate him an augur, and repay the 
same favour to the son, which he himself had received from the 
father : that those who had seen him lately at Marseilles, brought 
word, that he was ready to come with his troops to the relief of 
Modena, but that he was afraid of giving offence to the' veterans : 
which shewed him to he the true son of that father, who used to 
act with as much prudence as courage.— That it was Lepidus’s 
busiiuss to take care, not to be thought to act with more arro- 
gance than became him : that if he meant to frighten them with 
his army, he should remember, that it was the army of the se- 
nate and people of Rome, not his own,— That if he interposed 
his authority without arms, that was indeed the more laudable, 
hut would hardly be thought necessary. — For, though his autho- 
rity was as great with them as that of the noblest citizen ought 
to be, yet the senate was not unmindful of their own dignity; 
and there never was a graver, firmer, stouter senate, than the 
present. — That they were all so incensed against the enemies of 
their liberty, that no man’s authority could repress thfeir ardour^ 
£>r exWrt their arms from them.— That they hoped the best* bu'£ 
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would rather suffer the worst, than live slaves.— -That there was 
no clanger to be apprehended from Lepidus, since he could not 
enjoy the splendour of his own fortunes, but with the safety of 
all honest men. — l hat nature first makes men honest, but fortune 
confirms them: ior, though it was the common interest of all to 
promote the safety of the public, yet it was more particularly of 
those who were happy in their fortunes.— That nobody was more 
so than Lepidus, and nobody, therefore, better disposed : of 
which the people saw a remarkable instance, in the concern which 
he expressed when Antony offered a diadem to Caesar, and chose 
to be h:s slave, rather than his colleague: for -which single act, 
if he had been guilty of nothing else, he had richly deserved the 
worst ^punishment.” — Then, after inveighing, as usual, against 
Antony through several pages, he declared all thoughts of peace 
with him to be vain, and, for a fresh proof of it, produced his 
last letter to Hirtius and Octavius, and read it publicly to the 
assembly : not that he thought it worth reading,” he says, “ but 
to let them see his traitorous views openly avowed and confessed 
by himself.” He read it to them paragraph by paragraph, with 
his own comment and remarks upon it ; rallying, all along, with 
great wit and spirit, the rage, the extravagance, the inconsisten- 
cy, the folly, and the inaccuracy of each sentence. On the 
whole, he says, “ that if Lepidus had seen it, he would neither 
have advised, or thought any peace with him possible. — That 
fire and water would sooner unite, than the Antonys be reconcil- 
ed to the republic.', — That the first and best thing, therefore, was, 
to conquer; the second, to decline no danger for the liberty of 
their country ; that there was no third thing, but the last and 
worst of all, to submit to the utmost baseness, through a desire 
of living. — For which reasons, he declared his concurrence with 
Servilius, in the vote upon Lepidus’s letters; and proposed an 
additional decree, either to be joined to the other, or published 
separately. — That Pompey the Great, the son of Cnams, in offer- 
ing his service and his troops to the senate and people of Rome, 
had acted agreeably to the courage and zeal of his father and an- 
cestors, and to his own virtue, industry, and good disposition to 
the republic: and that the tiling was grateful and acceptable to 
the senate and people, and would hereafter be an honour to him - 
self.’* 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, he sent the 
following short letter to Lepidus, which, by the coldness and 
negligence with which it was dra\vn, seems to be designed to let 
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Lepidus see, that they were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whatever measures he might think fit to take. 

Cicero to Lepidus. 

“ While, out of the great respect which I bear to you, I am 
making it my particular care to advance your dignity as much as 
possible, it was a concern to me to see that you did not think it 
worth while to return your thanks to the senate, for the extraor- 
dinary honours they have lately conferred upon you. I rejoice, 
however, thatyou are sodesirousof making peace among citizens: 
if you can separate that peace from slavery, you wiU consult both 
the good of the republic, and your own dignity : but if the effect 
of it be, to restore a desperate man to an arbitrary dominion, I 
would have you to know, that all men of sense have taken a reso- 
lution to prefer death to servitude. You will act more wisely, 
therefore, in my judgment, if you meddle no farther with that af- 
fair of peace, which is not agreeable either to the senate, or the 
people, or to any honest man : but you will hear enough of this 
from others, or be informed of it by letters ; and will be directed 
by your own prudence, what is the best for you to do.’* 

Plancus, too, who commanded in Gaul, and now resided near 
Lyons, at the head of a brave army, enforced Lepidus’s advice, 
by a letter likewise to the senate on the subject of peace; to 
which Cicero wrote the following answer : 

Cicero to Plancus. 

“The account which our friend Furnius brought ofyoftr affec- 
tion to the republic, was agreeable both to the senate and people 
of Rome : but your letter, when read in the senate, did not seem 
to agree with Furnius’ s report ; for you advised us to peace, when 
your colleague, a man of the greatest eminence, was besieged by 
most infamous plunderers ; who ought either to sue for peace, 
by laying down their arms, or, if they demand it with sword in 
hand, it must be procured by victory, not treaty. But in what 
manner your letters, as well as Lepidus’salso, were received, you 
will understand from that excellent man your brother, and from 
Furnius,” &c. 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have retreated with 
seven cohorts to Apollonia, not daring to wait for Brutus’s arri- 
val, who was now advancing towards him, marched out toButh- 
rotum, to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more secure and 
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remote : but being overtaken and attacked on hia march by a part 
of Brutus’s army, he lost three of his cohorts in the action ; an d, 
in a second engagement with another body of troops, which 
young Cicero commanded, was entirely routed, and taken pri- 
soner ; which made Brutus absolute master of the country, with- 
out any farther opposition. This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the senate, of which Cicero makes 
the following mention; " Your letter, 1 ’ says he, “ which was 
Tead in the senate, shews the counsel of the general, the virtue of 
your soldiers, the industry of your officers, and in particular of 
my Cicero. If your friends had been willing to move the senate 
upon it, and if it had not fallen into mo9t turbulent times, since 
the departure of Pansa, some just and proper honour would have 
been decreed for it to the gods.” 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus under some diffi- 
culty in wbstt manner he should treat him: if he set him at liber- 
ty, to which he was inclined, he had reason to apprehend fresU 
trouble from him, botli to himself and the republic: if he kept 
him prisoner in his carnp, he was afraid lest some sedition might 
be raised on his account, and by his intrigues, in his own army ; 
or, if he put him to death, that would he thought an act of cruelty, 
which his nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, therefore, upon 
it, by letter — " C, Antony,”* says he, “ is still with me: hut in 
truth, I am moved with the prayers of the man, and afraid lest 
the madness of some should make him the occasion of mischief 
to me. I am wholly at a loss what to do with him. If I knew 
your mind, I should he at ease ; for I should think that the be9t 
which you advised.” — Cicero’s advice was, to keep him under a 
safe gard, till they knew the fate of D. Brutus in Modena. Bru- 
tus, however, treated him with great lenity, and seemed much 
disposed to give him his liberty : for which purpose he not only 
wrote to the senate about it himself, hut permitted Antony to 
write too, and with the stile of proconsul; which surprised and 
shocked all his friends at Rome, and especially Cicero, who ex- 
postulates with him for it in the following terms. 

" On the thirteenth of April,” says he, « your^messenger Pilus 
brought us twp letters, the one in your name, the other in Anto- 
ny’s, and gave them to Servilius the tribune ; he to Cornutus the 
pretor. They were read in the senate. Antony Proconsul , rais- 
ed as much wonder as if it had been, Dolahella Emperor , from 
whom also there came an express: hut nobody, like your Pilus, 
was so hardy as to produce the letters, or deliver them to the 
magistrates. Your letter was read ; short indeed, but extremely 
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mild towards Antony : the senate was amazed at it. For my part,. 
I did not know how to act. Should I affirm it to be forged? — 
What if you should own it? Should I. admit it to be genuine? 
that was not for your honour. I chose therefore to be silent that 
day. On the next, when the affair had made some noise, and 
Pilus’s carriage had given offence, I began the debate, said much 
of proconsul Antony ; Sextius performed his part, and observed 
to me afterwards, in private, what danger his son and mine would 
be liable to, if they had really taken up arms against a procon- 
sul. You know the man ; he did justice to the cause. Others 
also spoke ; but our friend Labeo took notice, that your seal was 
not put to the 'letter, nor any date added; nor had you written 
about it, as usual, to your friends; from which he maintained the 
letter to be forged, and, in short, convinced the house of it. It 
is now your part, Brutus, to consider the whole state and nature 
of the war: you are delighted, I perceive, with lenity, and think 
it the best way of proceeding. This, indeed, is generally right ; 
but the proper place of clemency is in cases and seasons very 
different from the present: for what are we doing notv, Brutus? 
we see a needy and desperate crew threatening the very temples 
of the gods; and that the war must necessarily decide, whether 
we are to live or not. Who is it, then, whom we are sparing ? 
or what is "it that we mean ? are we consulting the safety of those 
who, if they get the better, are sure not to leave the least remains 
of us? For what difference is there between Dolabella and any 
one of the three Antonys? If we spare any of these, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly to my advice 
and authority, that the senate antLpeople are iti this way *>f think- 
ing^., though the thing itself indeed also obliged them to it: if you 
do not approve this policy, I shall defend your opinion, but. can- 
not depart from my own; the world expects from you nothing 
either remiss or cruel : it is easy to moderate the matter, by se- 
verity to the leaders, generosity to the soldiers.'* 

Cicero had now done every thing that human prudence could 
do towards the recovery of the republic: for all that vigour, with 
which it was making this last effort for itself, was entirely owing 
to his counsels and authority. As Antony was the most imme- 
diate and desperate enemy who threatened it, so he had arimd 
against him the whole strength of Italy, and raised up a force 
sufficient to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, was 
the most formidable to the friends of liberty: but, from the con- 
trast of their personal interests, and their jealousy of each other’s 
views, Cicero managed the opportunity, to employ the one to 
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the ruin of the other; yet so, as to provide at the same time 
against any present danger from Octavius, by throwing a superi- 
ority of power into the hands of the consuls; whom, from being 
the late ministers of Cajsar’s tyranny, he had gained over to the 
interests of liberty. But besides the difficulties which he had to 
struggle with at home, in bringing matters to this point, he had 
greater discouragements abroad, from the commanders of the se- 
veral provinces : they were all promoted to those governments by 
Cresar, the. proper creatures of his power, and the abettors of his 
tyranny ; and were now full ot hopes, cither of advancing them- 
selves to dominion, or to a share of it at least, by espousing the 
cause ot some more powerful pretender. Men of this turn, at 
the head ot great and veteran armies, could not easily be per- 
suaded to submit to a senate, which they had been taught to 
despise, or to reduce the military power, which had long governed 
all, to a depcndance on tin.* civil. Yet Cicero omitted no pains 
of exhorting them by letters, and inviting them by honours, to 
prefer the glory of saving their cuuntiy, to all other views what- 
soever. Those, whom he most distrusted, and for that reason 
most particularly piessed, were Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus : 
who, by the strength of their armies, and their possession of Gaul 
and Spain, were the best qualified to serve or to distress the 
republican cause. He had little hopes of the two first; yet man- 
aged them so well, by representing the strength of the honest 
par tv, the unanimity of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, 
that he forced them at least to dissemble their disaffection , and 
make great professions of their duty; and above all to stand 
neuter till the aifairs of Italy were decided ; on which the fate of 
the republic seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he seems to have 
drawn Plancus entirely into his measures: as appears from his 
account of him to Brutus, and from Plancus's own letters, in 
which he gives the strongest assurances of his fidelity, and ofters 
to lead his troops to the relief of Modena; and was actually upon 
his march towards it, when he heard, upon the road, ot An- 
tony's defeat. Not long before which, Cicero sent him the 

following letter. 


Cicero to Plancus. 

“Though I understood, from the account of our friend bur- 
uiu9, what your design and resolution was, with regard to the 
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republic; yet, after reading your letters, I wa9 able to form a 
clearer judgment of your whole purpose. Wherefore, though 
the fate of the commonwealth depends wholly on one battle, 
which will be decided, 1 believe, when you are reading this letter, 
yet you have acquired great applause, by the very fame, which 
was every where spread, of your good intentions: and if there 
had been a consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing some consi- 
derable honour to you, would have declared, how acceptable your 
endeavours and preparations were. But that time is not oniv 
not yet past, but was not in my judgment even ripe: for after all, 
that alone passes with me for honour, which is conferred on great 
men, not for the hopes of future, hut the experience of past ser- 
vices. If then there be any republic, in which honour can have 
its pioper lustre, take my word for it, you shall have your share of 
the greatest: though that, which can truly be called honour, is 
not an invitation to a temporary, but the reward^of an habitual 
virtue. Wherefore, my dear Plancus, turn your whole thoughts 
towards glory ; help your country; fly to the relief of your col- 
league; support this wonderful consent and concurrence of all 
nations: you will ever find me the promoter of your counsels, the 
favourer of your dignity, and on all occasions most friendly ant- 
faithful to you: for to all the other motives of our union, mu 
mutual affection, good offices, old acquaintance ; the love of oui 
country, which is now added, makes me prefer your life to m\ 
own. Mar. 29 th.” 

Plancus, in the mean time, sent a second letter to the senate, 
to assure them of his zeal and resolution to adhere to them ; and 
to acquaint them with the steps which he had already taken for 
their service: upon which they decreed him some extraordinary 
honours, at the motion of Cicero, who sent him the following 
account of it : 


Cicero to Plancus., 

“ Though out of regard to the republic, my greatest joy ought 
to be, for your bringing such relief and help to it, in a time, al- 
most, ot extremity ; yet may I so embrace you after victory and 
the recovery of our liberty, as it is your dignity that gives me the 
chief part of my pleasure; 'which already is, and ever will he, I 
perceive, as great as possible. For I would not have you think, 
that any letters w ere ever read in the senate of gieater weigh* 
than yours; both lor the eminent merit of your services, and the 
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gravity of your words and sentiments : which was not at all new 
to me, who was so well acquainted with you, and remembered the 
promises of your letters to me; and understood the whole pur- 
pose of your counsels from our Furnius: but they appeared 
greater to the senate than was expected ; not that they ever had 
any doubt of your inclinations, but did not fully understand how 
much you were able to do, or how far you would expose your- 
self in the cause. When M. Varisidius, therefore, brought me 
your letters very early, on the seventh of April, I was transported 
with joy upon reading them; and, as a great multitude of ex- 
cellent citizens were then waiting to attend my going abroad, X 
instantly gave them all a part of my pleasure. In the mean 
while, our friend Munatius, according to custom, came to join 
me: I presently shewed him your letter, of which he knew no- 
thing before; for Varisidius came first to me, as you, he said, 
had ordered him : soon after, the same Munatius returned to me 
with the other, two letters ; that, which you had sent to him, and 
that to the senate: vve resolved to carry the last directly to the 
pretor Cornutus ; who, by the custom of our ancestors, supplies 
the place of tire consuls in their absence. The senate was imme- 
diately called; and, upon the fame and expectation of your let- 
ters, made up a full house. > After they were read, a scruple of 
religion was objected to Cornutus, from the report of the guard- 
ians of the chickens, that he had not duly consulted the auspices ; 
which was confirmed likewise by our college: so that the affair 
was adjourned to the next day. On that day, I had a great con- 
test about your dignity with Serviiius, who procured, by his in- 
terest, to have his opinion declared the first: but the senate left 
him, and all went the contrary way ; but when they were coming 
into my opinion, which was delivered the second, the tribune 
Titius, at his request, interposed his negative; and so the debate 
was put olf again to the day following. Serviiius came prepared 
to support his opposition, though against Jupiter himself, in 
whose temple the thing had passed : in what manner I handled 
him, and what a struggle I had to throw off Titius’s negative, I 
would have you learn rather from other people’s letters; take this 
however from mine, that the senate c<*uld not possibly act with 
more gravity, firmness, and regard to your honour, than it did on 
this occasion ; nor is the senate more friendly to you, than the 
whole city : for the body of the people, and all ranks and orders 
of men, are wonderfully united in the defence of the republic. G5- 
on therefore, as you have begun, and recommend yuur name to 
immortality : and for all these things, which from the vain badges 
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of outward splendour, carry a shew of glory, despise them ; look 
upon them as trifling, transitory, perishing. True honour is 
placed singly in virtue ; which is illustrated with most advantage 
by great services to our country. You have the best opportunity 
for this in the world ; which, since you have embraced, persevere, 
and go through with it; that the republic may not owe less to 
you, than you to the republic : you will find me, not only the fa- 
vourer, but the advancer of your dignity : this I take myself to 
owe, both to the republic, which is dearer to me than my life, and 
to our friendship, &c. April 1111).” 

Plancus answered him not long after to the following e fleet : 

Plancus to Cicero. 

“ It is a pleasure to me to reflect, that l have never promised 
any thing rashly of myself to you ; nor you for me, to others. In 
this you have the clearer proof of my love, that I desire to make 
you acquainted with my designs before any man else. You 
already see, I hope, that my services to the public will grow 
greater every day: I promise, that you shall soon be convinced 
of it. As for me, ray dear Cicero, may the republic be so de- 
livered by my help from its present dangers, as I esteem your 
honours and rewards equal to an immortality; yet were I stiil 
without them, I would remit nothing of my present zeal and per- 
severance. If, in the multitude of excellent citizens, I do not 
distinguish myself by a singular vigour and industry, I desire no 
accession to rny dignity from your favour: but iu truth, I desire 
nothing at all for myself at present; nay, am even against it ; 
and willingly make you the arbiter both of the time, and the thing 
itself: a citizen can think nothing late, or little, which is given 
by his country. I passed the Rhone with my army by great 
jnurnies, on the twenty-sixth of April ; sent a thousand horse be 
fore me by a shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, if I am 
not hindered by Lepidiis, none shall complain of my want of 
expedition: if be opposes me on the road, I shall take my 
measures from the occasion: the troops which I bring, are, for 
number, kind, and fidelity? extremely firm. I beg the continuance 
of your affection, as long as you find yourself assured of mine. 
Adieu.’* 

Pollio, likewise, who now commanded the farther Spain, with 
three good legions, though lie was Antony’s particular friend, yet 
made the strongest professions, to Cicero, of his resolution to 
defend the republic against all invaders. Iq one of his letters^ 
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after excusing himself for not having written earlier and oftener, 
he says, “ both my nature and studies draw me to the desire of 
peace and liberty ; for which reason, I always lamented the occasion 
of the late war: but, as it was not possible for me to be of no 
party, because I had great enemies every where, I ran from that 
camp where I could not be safe from the treachery of an enemy; 
and, being driven whither I least desired, freely exposed myself 
to dangers, that I might not make a contemptible figure among 
those of my rank. As for Osar himself, I loved him with the! ut- 
most piety and fidelity, because he treated me on the foot of his 
oldest friends, though known to him only in the height of his 
fortunes. When I was at liberty to act after my own mind, I 
acted so, that the best men should most applaud me: what I was 
commanded to do, I did, so, as to shew, that it was done by com- 
mand, and not by inclination. The unjust odium, which I suf- 
fered on that account, has sufficiently convinced me how sweet a 
thing liberty is, and how wretched life is under the dominion of 
another. If the contest, then, be, to bring us all again under the 
power of one, whoever that one be, I profess m\ self bis enemy ; 
nor is there any danger which I would decline, or wish to avoid, 
for the sake of liberty. Hut the consuls have not, either by de- 
cree or letters, given me any orders what to do: 1 have had but 
one letter from Pansa since the Ides of March. In the first place, 
i am extremely desirous of peace, and the safety of all the citizens ; 
in the second, prepared to assert my own and my country’s liberty: 

I am more pleased than you can imagine, that my friend Gallus 
is so dear to you: I envy him for walking and joking with you. 
You will ask, perhaps, at what rate I value that privilege: you 
shall know by experience, if ever it be in our power to live in 
quiet; for I will never stir one step from you, I am surprised, 
that you never signified in your letters, how I should be able to 
do the most service, by staying in the province, or bringing my 
army into Italy, For my part, though to stay he more safe and 
less troublesome; yet, since I see, that, in such a time as this, 
there is more want of legions, than of provinces, which may 
easily be recovered, I am resolved, as things now stand, to come 
away with my army. — From Corduba, the fifteenth of March/* 
There arc several letters also still extant, written at this time 
from Cicero to Cornificius, who governed Afric; exhorting him 
in the same manner to firmness in the defence of the republic, and 
to guard his province from ail invaders who should attempt to 
extort it from him: and this n\an, after all, was the only com- 
mander who kept his word with him, and performed his part to 
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his country; and lost his life, at last, in maintaining that province 
in its allegiance to the republic, 

P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in the debates of 
the senate, was a person of great rank and nobility; had been 
consul with J. Caesar, in the beginning of the civil war; the son 
of that Servilius, who, by his conquest near mount Taurus, ob- 
tained the surname of Tsauricus. He affected the character of a 
patriot, but, having bad a particular friendship with Antony, was 
much courted hv that party who took the advantage of his 
vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in the management of 
public affairs ; in which he frequently obstructed Cicero’s 
measures, and took a pride to thwart and disappoint whatever he 
proposed: Cicero had Jong suffered this with patience, out of 
regard to the public service; till, provoked by bis late opposition 
in the affair ofPIancus, he could not forbear treating him with an 
unusual severity and resentment; of which he gives an account 
in a letter to Brutus. 


Cicero to Bkutus. 

“From Plancus’s letters, of which a copy, I imagine, has been 
sent to you, you will perceive his excellent disposition towards 
the republic, with the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and 
whole forces. Your own people have informed you, I guess, by 
this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and perpetual disaffection of 
your friend Lepidus ; who, next to his own brother, hates you, 
his near relations, the most. We are anxious with an expectation* 
which is now reduced to the last c risis : all our hopes are fixed 
on the delivery of D. Brutus, for whom we have been in great 
apprehension. For my part, 1 have business enough on my hands 
at home, with the madman Servilius, whom I have endured longer 
than became iny dignity; but I did it for the sake of the republic, 
lest I should give the disaffected a leader, not well affected, indeed, 
himself, yet noble to resort to, which nevertheless they still do. 
But I was not for alienating him wholly from the republic: I 
have now put an end to my forbearance of him ; for he began to 
be so insolent, that he looked upon no man as freei But, in Plan- 
cus's debate, he was strangely mortified; and, after tvvodays con- 
test, was so roughly handled by me, that he will be the modester, 
I dare say, for the future. In the midst of our contention, on the 
ninth of April, I had letters delivered to me, in the senate, from 
our friend Lentuius, in Asia, with an account of Cassius, the 
legions, and Asia; which, when I read presently in public, Ser- 
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vilius sunk, and many more besides; for there are some of emi- 
nent rank, who think most wickedly: but Servilius was moat 
sensibly chagrined for the senate’s agreeing to my motion about 
Plancus. The part which he acts is monstrous.” 

The news, which is mentioned in this letter to have been sent 
by Lentulus, of Cassius’s success, was soon after confirmed by 
particular letters to Cicero, from Brutus and Cassius themselves; 
signifying, “that Cassius had possessed himself of Syria before 
Dolabella arrived there ; that the geueiels L. Alurcus ami Q. Gris- 
pus, had given up their armies to him: that a separate legion, 
under Ctecilius Bassus, had submitted to him against the will of 
their leader : that four other legions, sent by Cleopatra from Egypt, 
to the assistance of Dolabella, under his lieutenant Ailienus, had 
all declared for him and, lest the first letter should miscarry, 
as they often did from such a distance, by passing through the 
enemy’s quarters, Cassius sent him a second, with a more full 
and distinct account of all particulars. 

Cassius, Proconsul, to his friend M. Ciceuo. 

“ If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me; I am also very 
well. 1 have read your letter, in which I perceived your won- 
derful affection for me ; for you not only wish me well, which 
indeed you have always done, both for my own sake and the re- 
public’s, but entertain an uncommon concern and solicitude for 
me. Wherefore, as I imagined, in the first place, that you would 
think it impossible for me to sit still and see the republic oppres- 
sed ; and, in the second, that, whenever you supposed me to be 
in action, you would he solicitous about my safety and success; 
so, as soon as I was master of the legions which Ailienus brought 
from Egypt, I immediately wrote to you, and sent several ex- 
presses to Rome: I wrote letters also to the senate, but forbad 
the delivery of them, till they had been first shewn to you. If 
these letters have not reached you, I make no doubt but that Do- 
labella, who, by the wicked murder of Trebonius, is master of 
Asia, i) as seized my messengers, and intercepted them. I have 
all the armies which were in Syria under my command ; anil, hav- 
ing been forced to sit still a while, till 1 had discharged my pro- 
mises to them, am now ready to take the field. I beg of you to 
take iny honour and interests under your special care; for you 
know that I have never refused any danger or labour for the ser- 
vice of my country : that by your advice and authority I took 
arms against these infamous robbers: that I have not only raised 
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armies for the defence of the republic and our liberty, but have 
snatched them from the hands of the most cruel tyrants: which, if 
Dolabeila had seized before me, he would have given fresh spirits 
to Antony’s cause; not only by the approach, but by the very fame 
and expectation of his troops : for which reasons, take my soldiers, 
I beseech you, under your protection, if you think them to have de- 
served well of the state : and let none of them hare reason to repent 
that they have pic furred the cause of the republic to the hopes of 
plunder and rapine. Take care, also, that, due honour be paid to the 
emperors Mmcusand Crispus ; for Bassos was miserably unwilling 
to deliver up his legion ; and, if his soldiers had not sent a deputa- 
tion to me in spiteof him, vvouldhave held out A pamea against me, 
till it could be taken by force. I beg this of you, not only for the 
sake of the republic, which of all things was ever the dearest to you, 
but of our friendship also, which I am confident has a great weight 
with you. 'Fake my word for it, the army which I have is the 
senate’s, and every honest man’s, and above all, yours : for, by 
bearing perpetually of your good disposition, they have conceived 
a wonderful affection for you; and, when they come to under- 
stand that you make their interests your special care, they will 
think themselves indebted to you for every thing. Since 1 wrote 
this, I have heard that Dolabeila is come into Cilicia with all his 
forces: I will follow him thither; and take care that you shall 
soon be informed of what I have done. T wish only that mv 
success may be answerable to my good intentions. Continue the. 
care of your health, and your love to me.” 

Brutus, who had sent this good news before to Cicero, as well 
as to his mother, and sister Tertia, charged the latter not to make 
it public till they had first consulted Cicero, whether it was pro- 
per to do so or not. He was afraid, lest the great prosperity of 
Cassius might give umbrage to the Caesarean party, and raise a 
jealousy in the leaders who were acting against Antony, that tin 
republican interest would grow too strong for them. But Cicero 
sent him word, that the news was already known at Rome, be- 
fore his letters arrived ; and though there was some ground for 
his apprehensions, yet, on the whole, they thought it more an- 
viseable to publish than to suppress it. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate, by his letters, ex- 
presses, and exhortations, was perpetually exciting a J l who had 
power or command in any pa 1 1 of the empire, to the common 
defence of their liberty ; and, for his pains, had all the rage and 
malice of the factious to struggle with at home. These were 
particularly troublesome to him at this time, by spreading false 
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reports every clay from Modena, of Antony’s success, or, what 
w as more to be apprehended, of his union with the consuls against 
D Brutus; which raised such a terror through the city, that all 
honest men were preparing to runaway to Brutus or Cassius. 
Cicero, however, was not disheartened at it, but, in the general 
consternation, appeared cheerful and easy ; and, as he sends word 
to Brutus, had a ported confidence in the consuls, while the ma- 
jority of 1 1 is friends distrusted them, and, from the number and 
firmness of their troops, had hut little doubt of their victory, if 
ever they came to a battle with Antony. But what touched him 
more sensibly, was a story, kept up for some days with great in- 
dustry, that he had formed a design to make himself master of 
the city, and declare himself dictator, and would appear publicly 
with the fasces within a day or two. The report, as gi mindless 
as it was, seems to have disturbed him; but when Appuleius the 
tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking pains to confute it, 
and justify him in a speech to the people, they ail ctied out, with 
one voice, that Cicero had never done, or designed to do, any 
tiling but what was the best and most beneficial to the republic : 
this gave him somecomfoit ; but what brought him muHi greater 
was, the certain news of a victory gaiind over Autouv at Modena, 
which arrived within a few boms alter A ppuleius’s speech. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four mouths, was one 
of the most memorable in all antiquity, for the vigour both of the 
attack and the defence. Antony had invested it so closely, and 
posted himself so advantageously, that no succours could be 
thiown into it : and Brutus, though reduced to the utmost straits, 
defended it still with the greatest resolution. The old writers 
have recorded some stratagems, which are said to have been put 
m practice on this occasion ; “ how Hirtius provided men skillful 
in diving, with letters written on lead, to pass into tin? town tin- 
der the river, which runs through it; till Antony obstructed that 
passage, by nets and traps placed under the water: which gave 
occasion to another contrivance, of si- ruling their intelligence 
backwards and forwards by pigeons.” 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius, with four 
legions of new levies, which be brought from Rome; hut when 
he was advanced within a few miles of Hirt ins’s camp, Antony 
privately drew out some of his best troops, with design to sur- 
prise him on the road before that union, and to draw him, if pos- 
sible, to an engagement against lu^ will. We have a particular 
account of the action, in a letter to Cicero from Scr. Galba, one 
Vol. II, No. 51. ‘2 l 
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of the conspirators against Cresar, who bore a principal part and 
command in it. 


G a u jja to Cicero. 

“ On the fifteenth of April, the day on which Pansa was to 
arrive in Hirtius’s camp, (in whose company I was, for I went a 
hundred miles to meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) 
Antony drew out two of his legions, the second and thirty-fifth; 
and two pretorian cohorts ; the one his own, the other Silamis’s, 
with part .of the Evocati ;* and came forward toward us, imagin- 
ing that we had nothing but four legions of new levies. But in 
the night, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius had sent us 
the martial legion, which I used to command, and two pretorian 
cohorts. As soon as Antony’s horse appeared in sight, neither 
the martial legion nor the pretorian cohorts could be restrained 
from attacking them ; so that when we could not hold them in, 
we were obliged to follow them against our wills. Antony kept 
his forces within Castel Franco; and, being unwilling to have it 
known that he had his legions with him, shewed only his horse 
and light-armed foot. When Pansa saw the martial legion run- 
ning forward against his orders, he commanded two of the new 
raised legions to follow him. As soon as we got through the 
straits of the morass and the woods, we drew up the twelve co- 
horts in order of battle. The other two legions were not yet 
come up. Antony immediately brought all his troops out of the 
village, ranged likewise in order of battle, and without delay en- 
gaged us. At first they fought so briskly on both sides, that 
nothing could possibly be fiercer: though the right wing, in 
which f was, with eight cohoits of the martial legion, put Anto- 
ny’s t hii ty-fi ft h legion to flight at the first onset, and pursued it 
above five hundred paces from the place where the action began : 
wherefore, observing the enemy’s horse attempting to surround 
our wing, I began to retreat, and ordered the light-aimed troops 
to make head against the Moorish horse, and prevent their com- 
ing upon us behind. In the mean while, [ perceived myself in 
the midst of Antony’s men, and Antony himself but a little way 
behind me : upon which, with my shield thrown over my shoulder, 
I pushed on my horse with all speed towards the new legion that 

* The E'acnti were a choice body of veteran soldiers, who, after their ilismis. 
f»iou from service, being yet vigorous and fit for war, were invited to it again, as 
a sort of volunteers, by the consul or general, and distinguished from the rest by 
peculiar privileges. 
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xvas coming towards us from the camp : and whilst Antony’s men 
were pursuing me, and ours by mistake throwing javelins at me, 

1 was preserved, I know not how, by being presently known to 
our soldiers. Caesar’s pretorian cohort sustained the fight a long 
time on the iEmilian road; but our left wing, which was the 
weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the martial legion, and the 
pretorian of Hirtius, began to give ground, being surrounded by 
Antony’s horse, in which he is very strong. When all ranks had 
made good their retreat, I retreated myself the last to our camp. 
Antony, as the conqueror, fancied that he could take it; but, 
upon trial, lost many of his men in the attempt, without being 
able to do us any hurt. Hirtius, in the mean time, hearing of 
the engagement, marched out with twenty veteran cohorts, and, 
meeting Antony on his return, entirely routed and put to flight 
his whole army, in the very same place where they had fought 
before, at Castel Franco. About ten at night Antony regained 
his camp at Modena, with all his horse. Hirtius retired to that 
camp which Pansa had quitted in the morning, and where he left 
the two legions which Antony attacked. Thus Antony has lost 
the greater part of his veteran troops; yet not without some loss 
of our pretorian cohorts, and the martial legion : we took two of 
Antony’s eagles, and sixty standards ; and have gained a consi- 
derable advantage.” 

Besides this letter from Galba, there came letters also severally 
from the two consuls and Octavius, confirming the other account, 
with the addition of some farther particulars : “ that Pansa, fight- 
ing bravely at the head of his troops, had received two dangerous 
wounds, and was carried oil' the field to Bologna: that Hirtius 
had scarce lost a single man ; and that, t.o animate his soldiers 
the better, he took up the eagle of the fourth legion, and carried 
it forward himself: that Caesar was left to the guard of their 
camp, where he was attacked, likewise, by another body of the 
enemy, whom he repulsed with great loss.” Antony reproach- 
ed him, afterwards, with running away from this engagement in 
such a fright, that he did not appear again for two days after, 
and without his horse or general’s habit : but the account just 
mentioned was given by Cicero, from letters that were read to 
the senate, in which Hirtius declared him to have acted with the 
greatest courage. 

The news reached Rome on the twentieth of April, where it 
raised an incredible joy ; and the greater, we may imagine, from 
the late terrors which they had suffered from contrary reports. 
The whole body of the people assembled presently about Cicero’s 
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house, and carried him in a kind of triumph to the capitol, whence 
on their return, they placed him in the rostra, to give them an ac- 
count of the victory; and then conducted him home with infinite 
acclamations: so that, in a letter upon it to Brutus, lie says, 
“that he reaped on that day the fruit of all his toils, if there be any 
fruit in true and solid glory. 5 ’ 

The day following the senate was summoned by Cornutus, the 
pretor, to deliberate on the letters of the consuls and Octavius l 
Servil ins’s opinion was, “that the city should now quit the sagunn, 
and take the common gown again ; and thata public thanksgiving 
should be decreed jointly to the honour of the consuls and Octa- 
vius.” Cicero spoke next, “and declared strongly against quitting 
the sagum till D. Brutus was first delivered from liiesit ^e: that 
it would be ridiculous to put it off till they should sec him in 
safety, for wtiosc sake they trad put it on — that the motion for 
quitting it flowed from envy to D. Brutus: to deprive lum <»f the 
glory that it would he to his name, to have it delivered to poste- 
rity, that the people of Rome had put on the sagum for danger, 
and resumed the gown for t lie preservation of one citizen — he ad- 
vised them therefore to continue in their former mind, of thinking 
the whole danger and stress of the war to depend on 1). Brutus— 
and though there was reason to hope that he was already sale, 
or would shortly be so, yet they should reserve the fruit of that 
hope to fact and the event, lest they slum Id he found too hasty in 
snatching the favour of the gods, or foolish in contemning the 
power of fortune.” — Then, as to the decree of the thanksgiving, he 
urges Servilius with omitting two things in his vote, which ought 
necessarily to have accompanied it — the giving Antony the title of 
enemy, and their own generals of emperors : — “ the swords of our 
soldiers are dyed,” says lie, “ or rather moistened only, as yet, with 
blood: if it was the blood of enemies, it was an act of the utmost 
piety: if of citizens, the most detestable wickedness: how long 
then shall he, who has outdone all enemies in villany, go without 
the name of enemy? he is now waging an inexpiable war with 
four consuls, with the senate and people of Rome; denounces 
plagues, devastation, the rack and tortures to all; confesses that 
Dolabella’s horrid act, which no barbarians would own, was done 
by his advice; declares what he would have done to this city by the 
calamity ot the people ol Parma ; honest and excellent men, firm 
to the interests of the senate and people, whom L. Antony, the por- 
tent and disgrace of his species, put to death by all the methods of 
cruelty. That Hannibal was never so barbarous to any city, as 
An'ony to Parma, He conjures them to remember how much 
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they had all been terrified for two days past by villanous reports 
spread about the city; and were expecting either a wretched 
death, or lamentable flight, and could they scruple to call those 
men enemies, from whom they feared such dreadful things? — he 
then proposed to enlarge the number of clays of the thanksgiving, 
since it was not to be decreed to one, but to three generals jointly; 
to whom in the first place he would give the title of emperors — 
since there had not been a supplication decreed without it for 
twenty years past; so that Servilius should either not have de- 
creed it at all, or allowed the usual honour to those, to whom 
even new and unusual honours were due. That if, according to 
the present custom, the title of emperor was commonly given for 
killing a thousand or two of Spaniards, Gauls, or Thracians; how 
could they refuse it now, when so many legions were routed, and 
such a multitude slain? — for with what honour, says he, and con- 
gratulations, should our deliverers themselves be received into 
this temple, when yesterday, on account of what they have done, 
the people of Home carried me into the capitol in a kind of tri- 
umph ? for that, after all, is a just and real triumph, when, by the 
general voice of the city, a public testimony is given to those who 
have deserved well of the commonwealth. For if, in the common 
joy of the whole city, they congratulated me singly, it is a great 
declaration of their judgment ; if they thanked me, still greater ; 
if both, nothing can he imagined more glorious — that iie was 
forced to say so much of himself against his will, by the strange 
envy and injuries which he had lately suffered — that tie- insolent * 
of the factious, as they all knew, had raised a report ar.d suspi- 
cion upon him, of his aiming at a tyranny; though his whole 
life had been spent in defending the republic from it: as if he, 
who had destroyed Cataline for that very crime, was of a sudden 
become a Cataline himself. That if the report had found credit 
in the city, their design was, by a sudden assault upon bis person-, 
as upon a tyrant, to have taken away his life — that the thing it- 
self was manifest, and the whole affair should he laid open ui 
proper time — that he had said all this, not to purge himself to 
them, to whom he should be sorry to want an apology, hut to 
admonish certain persons, of jejune and narrow minds, to look 
upon the virtue of excellent citizens, as the object of their imita- 
tion, not of their envy; since the republic was a wide field, where 
the course of glory was open to many : that if any man contested 
with him the first place in the government, he acted foolishly, if 
he meant to do it by opposing vice to virtue: that as the race was 
gained by running the fastest, so virtue was only to be conquered 
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by a superior virtue — that they could never get the better of him 
by bad votes; by good ones perhaps they might, and he himself 
should be glad of it — that the people of Rome were perpetually 
enquiring how men of their rank voted and acttd, and formed 
their judgment of them accordingly — that they all remembered 
bow, in December last, he was the author of the first step to- 
wards recovering their liberty ; how from the first of January he 
had been continually watching over the safety of the common- 
wealth: how his house and his ears were open day and night to 
the advices and informations of all who came to him: how his 
opinion always was against an embassy to Antony : how he had 
always voted him an enemy, and their present state a war; but 
as oft as he mentioned an enemy ora war, the consuls had always 
drop! his motion from the number of those that were proposed, 
which could not however be done in the present case, because he, 
who had already voted a thanksgiving, had unwarily voted An- 
tony an enemy; since a thanksgiving had never been decreed but 
against enemies; and never asked or granted in what was properly 
a civil war — that they should either have denied it, or must of 
course decree those to be. enemies for whose defeat it was granted. 
Then, after flourishing on the particular merit of the three gene- 
rals, Pansa, Ilirtius, Octavius, and shewing how well they had 
each deserved the name of emperor, he decrees a thanksgiving of 
fifty days, in the name of the three jointly”. In the last place, he 
proceeds to speak of the rewards due to the soldiers, and especi- 
ally of the honours to be paid to those who had lost their lives in 
the defence of their country. — For these he proposes a splendid 
monument to be erected in common to them all, at the public 
charge, with their names and services inscribed — and, in recom- 
mending it, breaks out into a kind of funeral eulogium upon them 
— “Oh happy death, says he, which, when duejto nature, was paid 
to your country! for l cannot but look upon you as born for your 
country, whose name is even derived from Mars : as if the same 
god, who gave birth to this city for the good of nations, had 
given birth also to you for the good of this city. Death in flight 
is scandalous, in victory glorious; wherefore, whilst those im- 
pious wretches, whom you slew, will suiter the punishment of 
their parricide in the infernal regions, you, who breathed your 
last in victory, have obtained the place and seat of the pious. 
The life given to us by nature is short, but the memory of a life, 
well spent, everlasting; if it were not longer than this life, who 
would be so mad, at the expence of the greatest pains and danger, 
to contend for the prize of glory ? your lot therefore is happy. 
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O you, while you \ivei\ the bravest, now the holiest of soldiers ; for 
the tame of your virtue can never be lost, either by the forgetful- 
ness of those who are now alive, or the silence of those who shall 
come hereafter ; since the senate and people of Rome have raised to 
you, as it were with their own hands, an immortal monument. 
There have been many great and famous armies in the Punic, 
Gallic, Italic, wars ; yet no such honour was ever done to any of 
them. I wish that we could still do greater, since you have done 
the greatest services to us : you drove Antony, mad with rage, 
from the city; you repulsed him when he attempted to return; 
a fabric therefore shall be erected, of magnificent work, and 
letters engraved upon it, the eternal witnesses of your divine 
virtue; nor will those who see or hear of your monument, ever 
cease talking of you : so that, instead of this frail and mortal con- 
dition of life, you have now acquired an immortality.” lie then 
renews their former assurances to the old legions, of the full 
and punctual payment of all which had been promised to them, 
as soon as the war should be over; and for those, in the mean 
time, who had lost their lives lor their country, he proposes, 
that the same rewards which would have been given to them if 
they had lived, should be given immediately to their parents, 
children, wives, or brothers. — All which he includes, as usual, in 
the form of a decree, which was ratified by the senate. 

Antony, being cruelly mortified by his defeat, kept himself close 
within his camp, and resolved to hazard nothing farther, but to 
act only on the defensive, except by harassing the enemy with 
his horse, in which he was far superior, lie still hoped to make 
himself master of Modena, which was reduced to extremity, and 
by the strength of his works to prevent their throwing any relief 
into it. Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, elated with 
victory, were determined at all hazards to relieve it, and, after 
two or three days spent in finding the most likely place of break- 
ing through the intrcnchmcnts, they made the attack with such 
vigour, that Antony, rather than sutler the town to be snatched at 
last out of his hands, chose to draw out his legions and come to 
a general battle. The tight was bloody and obstinate, and An- 
tony’s men, though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed every 
inch of it; till 1). Brutus, taking the opportunity at the same 
time to sally out of the town, at the head of his garrison, helped 
greatly to determine and complete the victory -. Hirtius pushed 
bis advantage with great spirit, and forced his way into Antony’s 
camp ; but when he had gained the middle of it was unfortunately 
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killed near the general’s tent; Pontius Aquiln, one of the con- 
spirators, was killed likewise in the same place; but Octavius, who 
followed lo support them, made good their attempt, and kept pos. 
session of the camp, with the entire defeat and destruction of 
Antony’s best troops ; while Antony himself, with all his horse, 
fled with great precipitation towards the Alps. — Some writers 
give a different relation of this action, but, from the facts am? 
circumstances of it delivered by Cicero, this appears to be the 
genuine account. The consul Pansa died the day following of 
his wounds at Bologna. 
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TIIK entire defeat of Antony’s army made all people presently 
imagine, that the war was at an end, and the liberty of Rome es- 
tablished : which would probably have been the case, if Antony 
had either perished in the action, or the consuls survived at its 
but the death of the consuls, though not felt so sensibly at first, 
in the midstoftheir joy for the victory, gave the fatal blow to all 
Cicero’s schemes; and was the immediate cause of the ruin of the 
republic. Hirtius was a man of letters and politeness ; intimately 
entrusted with Caesar’s counsels, and employed to write his acts; 
but, as he was the proper creature of Caesar, and strongly infected 
with party, so his views were all bent on supporting the power 
that bad raised him, and serving his patron, not the public. In 
the beginning, therefore, of the civil war, when he was tribune of 
the people, he published a law, to exclude all who were in arms 
with Pompey from any employment or office in the state: which 
made him particularly obnoxious to the Pompeians, who con- 
sidered him as their most inveterate enemy. Pausa, whose father 
had been proscribed by Sylla, was attached with equal zeal to 
Ciesar, as to the head and reviver of the Marian cause, ami served 
hint in all his wars with siugular affect ion and fidelity; lie was a 
grave, sincere, and worthy man; and being naturally more mode- 
rate and benevolent than Hirtius, was touched with the ruin of 
Vol, II. No. 51. * K 
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his country, and the miseries of the oppressed Pompeians ; many 
of whom he relieved by his humanity, and restored, by his in- 
terest, to the city and their estates. This made him very popular, 
and gained him the esteem of all the honest; so that Cassius, in 
defending his Epicurism to Cicero, alleges Pansa, as an example 
of those genuine Epicureans, who phtcecl their pleasure or chief 
good in virtuous acts. Before their entrance into the consulship, 
Quintus Cicero gave a most wretched account of them both ; " as 
ofalewd, luxurious pair; not fit to he trusted with the command 
of a panltry town, much less of the empire; and says, that, if they 
were not removed from the helm, the republic would certainly 
be lost; since Antony would easily draw them into a partnership 
of his crimes; for when he served with them in Gaul, he had seen 
incredible instances of their effeminacy and debauchery, in the 
face even of the enemy,” — But we must charge a great part, of this 
character to the peevishness and envy of Quintus: for, whatever 
they had been before, they were certainly good consuls ; and, out 
of their affection to Cicero, and regard to his authority, governed 
themselves generally in all great affairs by his maxims. They 
were persuaded, that the design of revenging C«esar’s death would 
throw the republic again into convulsions ; and flowed from no 
other motive, than the ambition of possessing Casar’s place ; and 
resolved therefore to quell, l;y open force, all attempts against the 
public peace. From their long adherence to Cassar, they retained 
indeed some prejudices in favour of that party; and were loath 
to proceed to extremities, till pacific measures were found in- 
effectual. 'Phis gave Cicero some reason to blame, but never to 
distrust them ; to complain of their phlegm and want of vigour, 
as detrimental to the common cause : yet, while they weie 
generally suspected by others, he always thought them sincere, 
though they did not in all cases act up to his'wishes. The event 
confirmed his judgment of them : for they both not only exposed, 
but. lost their lives with the greatest courage in the defence of the 
republic; and shewed themselves to be the very men which 
Cicero had constantly affirmed them to he; and, though he im- 
putes some little blame to llirlius, yet of Pansa, he declares, tluu 
he wanted neither courage from the first, nor fidelity to the last. 

Jf they had lived to reap the fruits of their victory, their power 
and authority would have been sufficient to restrain Octaviu? 
within the hounds of’ his duly; and sustain the tottering republic 
till Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their assistance; and Plan- 
cus and D. Brutus unite themselves in the same cause, and give 
it a lijrm establishment in their consulship of the next year: all 
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whose armies, tofether with the African legions, were far supe- 
rior to any force that could have been brought against them. But 
the death of the two consuls placed Octavims at once above con- 
tronl, bv leaving him the master of both their armies ; especially 
of all the veterans, who were disaffected to D. Brutus, and could 
not be induced to follow him; and it fell out so lucky and op- 
posite to all Octavius’s views, as to give birth to a general per- 
suasion, that they had received fouf play, and were both of them 
killed by his contrivance: for he was observed to he the first man 
who took up Hirtius’s body in the camp, where some imagined 
him to have been killed by his own soldiers; and Pansa*s phy- 
sician, Olyco, was actually thrown into prison by Torquatus, 
PaTisa’s questor, upon a suspicion of having poisoned his w ounds. 
But the chief ground of that notion seems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the interests of Octavius: 
for M. Brutus thought it incredible, and, in the most pressing 
manner, begged of Cicero to procure Giyco’s enlargement, and 
protect him from any harm ; as being a worthy, modest mao, in- 
capable of such a vdiany; and who, of all others, suffered the 
greatest loss by Pansa’s death. 

Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous turn which this event 
W33 likely to give to their affairs; and, within a day or two after 
the news, intimates his apprehension of it to Brutus : “Young 
Caesar/ - ’ says he, " lias a wondeiful disposition to virtue: I wish 
that I may govern him as easily in ail this height of honour and 
power, as 1 have hitherto done: the thing is: now much harder; 
yet I do not despair of it : for the youth is persuaded, and chiefly 
by me, that we owe our present safety to him : and, in truth, if he 
had not at first driven Antony from tire city, all had been lest/* 
But, as he found Octavius grow daily more and more int notable, 
so he began to exhort and implore Brutus in every letu-r, to bring 
bis army into Italy, as the only thing which could *.ave them in 
their present circumstances: and, to enforce his own authority, 
he procured a vote also of the senate, to call him home with his 
legions to the defence of the republic. 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled all present 
attention to the loss of their consuls; and Antony’s friends were 
so dejected for some time, that they gave Cicero no more oppo- 
sition in the senate : where he poured out all imaginable honours 
on the deceased, Ilirtius, Pansa, and Aquila; decreed an ovation 
to (Jresar; ami added a number of days to their thanksgiving, in 
honour of D. Brutus : whose deliverance happening to fall upon his 

birth-dav, he decreed likewise, that his name should be ascribed 
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ever after to that day, in the fasti or public, c^Jendars, for a per- 
petual memorial of the victory. Antony’s adherents were also 
declared enemies: in which number Servilius himself included 
Ventidius ; and moved, to give Cassius the command of the war 
against Dolabella; to whom Cicero joined Brutus ; incase that 
he should find it useful to the republic. 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed by Brutus 
and bis friends; yet seems to have been wisely and artfully de- 
signed: for, while it carried an appearance of honour, it would 
regularly have stript him of his power, if he had made use of ir, 
since his commission was to expire of course, and his army to be 
dissolved, upon h« first entrance into the city: but the confusion 
of the times made laws and customs of ^ 1 i tile effect with those 
who had the power to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with Antony's defeat^ 
that they redoubled their assurances to Cicero of their firmness 
and zeal for the common cause. Lepidus especially, w ho had 
suffered two of his lieutenants, Silanus, and Cuileo, to carry suc- 
cours to Antony at Modena, labours to excuse it in a civil and 
humble strain, and to persuade Cicero, ** that they had done it 
against his orders; and though, for their former relation to him, 
he was unwilling to punish them with the last severity, yet he 
had not since employed them, or received them even into his 
camp. He acquaints him, that Antony was arrived in his pro- 
vince with one legion, and a great multitude of men unarmed, 
but with all his horse, which was very strung; and that Venti- 
dius had joined him with three legions: that he was marching 
out against hirn with ail his forces; and that many of Antony’s 

horse and foot daily deseited him. That, for himself, he would 

never be wanting in his duty to the senate and republic: — thanks 
him for not giving credit to the false reports which were spread 
of him: — begs. him to expect every thing from him which could 
be expected from an honest man, and to take him under his spe- 
cial protection.’" 

; Pollio still more explicitly ; M That there was no time now for 
loitering, or expecting the orders of the senate That all who 
wished to preset ve the empire, and the very name of the Roman 
people, ought to lend their present help;— That nothing was more 
dangerous, than to give Antony leisure to recollect himself:— 
That, for his part, he would neither desert or survive the republic 
— was grieved only for his being at such a distance, that he could 
xjotcomeso 6oon.as he wished to its relief, &c.” 
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Plancua sent word that he was taking all possible care to op- 
press Antony, if he came into that country. — That if he came 
without any considerable body of troops, he should be able to give 
a good account of him, though he should be received by Lepidus; 
or, if he brought any force with him, would undertake that he 
should do no harm in those parts, till they could send him suc- 
cours sufficient to destroy him : that he was then in a treaty 

with Lepidus, about uniting their forces in the same cause, by 
the mediation of Laterensis and Furnius; nor would be hindered 
by his private quarrel to the man, from concurring with his great- 
est enemy in the service of the commonwealth.” In another 
letter, bespeaks with great contempt of Antony’s shattered forces, 
though joined with those of Ventidius, the mule-driver, as he calls 
him ; and is confident, that if he could have met with them, they 
would not have stood an hour before him.’* 

The conquerors at Modena were much censured in the mean 
time for giving Antony leisure to escape ; but Octavius from the 
beginning had no thoughts of pursuing him: he had already 
gained what he aimed at; had reduced Antony’s power so low, 
and raised his own so high, as to be in condition to make his own 
terms with him in the partition of the empire, of which he seems 
to have formed the plan from this moment; whereas if Antony 
had been wholly destroyed, together with the consuls, the repub- 
lican party would have probably been too strong for him and 
Lepidus: who, though master of a good army, was certainly a 
weak general: when he was pressed therefore to pursue Antony, 
he contrived still to delay it till it was too late; taking himself 
to be more usefully employed in securing to his interests the 
iroops of the consuls. 

Cicero Was particularly disgusted at Antony’s escape, and often 
expostulates upon it with D. Brutus; he tells him, “that if An- 
tony should ever recover strength again, ail his great services to* 
the republic would come to nothing — it was reported, says he, at 
Rome, and all people believed it, that he was fled with a fev/ 
unarmed, dispirited men, and himself almost broken-hearted : but 
if it be so with him, as I hear it is, that you cannot fight him 
again without danger* he does not seem to have fled from Modena, 
hut to have changed only the seat of the war. Wherefore men 
are now quite different from what they were ; some even complain 
that you did not pursue him ; and think that he might have been 
destroyed if diligence had been used : such is the temper of peo- 
ple, and above all of ours, to abuse their liberty against those by 
whom they obtained it: it is your part however to take care that 
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there be no real ground of complaint. The truth of the case is, 
he who oppresses Antony, puts an end to the war. What the 
force of that is, it is better for you to consider, than for me to 
write more explicitly .** 

D. Brutus in his answer gives him the reasons why he could 
not follow Antony so soon as he wished : “ I had no horse, says 
he; no carriages; did not know that Hirtius was kiiied ; had no 
confidence in Cujsar before I met and talked with him; thus the 
first day passed. The next morning early, I was sent for by Parisa 
to Bolognia, but on the road met with an account of his death ; 
I ran back to my little army, for so 1 may truly call it : it is ex- 
tremely reduced, and in sad condition for want of all things; so 
that Antony gained two days of me, and made much greater 
journeys in flying, than I could in pursuing; for his troops went 
straggling, mine in order. Wherever lie passed, he opened all 
the prisons, carried away the men, and stopt no where till he 
came to the fords. This place lies between theApenine and 
the Alps; a most difficult country to march through : when I 
was thirty miles from him, and Ventidius had already joined him, 
a copy of his speech was brought to me, in which he begs of his 
soldiers to follow him across the Alps; and declares that he acted 
in concert with Lepidus : but the soldiers cried out, especially 
those of Ventidius, for he has very few of his own, that they 
would either conquer or perish in Italy ; and began fo beg that 
he would go to Pollentia : when he could not overrule them, he 
put oil his march to the next day. Upon this intelligence, I pre- 
sently sent five cohorts before me to Pollentia, and followed them 
myself with the army : my detachment came to the place an hour 
before Trebellius with Antony’s horse ; this gave me an exceed- 
ing joy, for I esteem it equal to a victory, &c.” 

in another letter he says, “ that if Caesar would have been per- 
suaded by him tooross the Appenine, he could have reduced An_ 
tony to such straits, that he must have been destroyed by want 
rather than the sword ; but that they could neither command 
Cicsar, nor GVesar his own troops ; both which circumstances were 
very bad,” &c. This authentic account from D. Brutus confutes 
two facts which are delivered by an old historian, and generally 
received by all the moderns ; first, that Octavius, -after the victory, 
refused to have any conference with D. Brutus; and that Brutus 
for that reason forbad him to enter his province, or to pursue 
Antony: secondly, that Pansa in his last moments sent for Octa- 
vius, and advised him to an union with Antony against the se- 
nate. For it is evident, that on the very day of the victory, there 
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was actually a conference between the two first, which passed in 
so amicable a manner as to ease Brutus of the jealousy which he 
had before conceived of Octavius : and Pansa’s death happened 
60 early the next morning, that it left no room for the pretended 
advice and speech which is made for him to Octavius; especially 
since it appears, on the contrary, that instead of Octavius, Puusa 
really sent for D. Brutus, when he found himself dying, as if dis- 
posed rather to communicate something for the service of that 
cause in which he had »ost his life. But both the stories were 
undoubtedly forged afterwards, to save Octavius’s honour, and 
give a better colour to that sudden change of measures, which, 
from this hour, he was determined to pursue. 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, whose indulg- 
ence gave him an opportunity of practising upon the soldiers, 
and raising a sedition in the camp, which created no small trouble 
to Brutus. The soldiers however soon repented of their rashness, 
and killed the authors of it, and would have killed Antony too, 
if Brutus would have delivered him into their hands; but he 
could not be induced to take his life, though this was the second 
offence of the same kind; but pretending that he would order 
him to be thrown into the sea, sent him to be secured on ship- 
board, either from doing or suffering any farther mischief : ’of 
which he wrote an account to Cicero, who returned the following 
answer. 

“ As to the sedition in the fourth legion about C. Antony, you 
will take what I say in good part; I am better pleased with the 
severity of the soldiers than with yours. I am extremely glad 
that you have had a trial of the affection of your legions and the 
horse — as to what you write, that I am pursuing Antony much 
at my ease, and praise me for it; I suppose you really think so ; 
but I do not by any means approve your distinction, when you 
say, that our animosity ought to be exerted rather in preventing 
civil wars, than in revenging ourselves on the vanquished. I dif- 
fer widely from you, Brutus; not that I yield to you in clemency, 
but a salutary severity is always preferable to a specious shew of 
rpercy. If we a re' so fond of pardoning, there will be no end of 
civil wars; but you are to look to that; for I can say of myself 
what Plautus’s old man says in the Trinummtis — life is almost 
over with me; it is you who are the most interested in it. You 
will be undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take care : for 
you will not always have the people, nor the senate, nor a leader 
of the senate, the same as now. Take this as from the Pythian 
oracle: nothing can be more true. 
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Brutus’s wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragical story which 
the old writers have dressed up, of the manner of her killing her- 
self, upon the news of her husband’s unhappy fate, died most pro- 
bably about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. She seems 
to have been in a bad state of health when Brutus left Italy, where 
she is said to have parted from him with the utmost grief and 
floods of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her last leave 
of him : and Plutarch says, that there was a letter of Brutus ex- 
tant in his days, if it was genuine, in which he lamented her 
death, and complained of his friends lor neglecting her in her 
last sickness : this, however, is certain, that in a letter to Atticus 
he gives a hint of Poreia’s indisposition, with a slight compliment 
to Atticus for his care of her : and the following letter of con- 
dolence to, him from Cicero, can hardly be applied to any other 
occasion but that of her death. 


Cicero to Brutus. 

u I should perform the same office which you formerly did in 
my loss, of comforting you by letter, did I not know that you 
cannot want those remedies in your grief, with which you re- 
lieved mine. I wish only that you may cure yourself more easily 
than at that time you cured me: for it would be strange in so 
great a man as you, not to be able to practise what he had pre- 
scribed to another. As for me, not only the reasons which you 
then collected, hut your very authority, deterred me from indulg- 
ing my sorrow to excess. For when you thought me to behave 
myself with greater softness than became a man, especially one 
who used to comfort others, you chid me with more severity 
than it was usual for you to express : so that, out of a reverence 
to your judgment, I roused myself; and, by the accession of your 
authority, took every thing that I had learnt or read, or heardou 
that subject, to have the greater weight. Yet, my part, Brutus, 
at that time, was only to act agreeably to duty and nature : but 
your’s, as we say, is to be acted on the 9tage, and before the 
people. For when the eyes, not only of your army, but all the 
city, nay, of all the world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent 
for one, by whom other mortals are made the stouter, to betray 
any dejection or want of courage. You have suffered, indeed, a 
great loss; (for you have lost that which has not left its fellow 
on earth) and must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a blow ; 
lest to want all sense of grief should be thought more wretched 
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than grief itself: but to do it with moderation is both useful to 
others, and necessary to yourself, f would write more, if this was 
not already too much : we expect you and your army ; without 
which, though all other things succeed to our wishes, we shall 
hardly ever he free.’’ 

As t lie time of chusing magistrates now drew on, and particu- 
larly of filling up the colleges of priests, in which there were many 
vacancies; so Brutus was sending home many of his young no- 
bles to appear as candidates at the election ; the two Bihulus’s, 
Donriitius, Cato, Lentulus, whom lie severally recommends to 
Cicero’s protection. Cicero was desirous that his sou also should 
come with them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote to Brutus, 
to know his mind about it ; and, if he thought proper, to send 
him away immediately ; for, though be might be chosen in ab- 
sence, yet bis success would be much easier if he was present. 
He touches this little affair in several of his letters; hut, finding 
the public disorders increase still every day, he procured the 
election of priests to he thrown off to the next year: and Brutus 
having sent him word, in the mean while, that his son had actually 
left him, and was coining towards Rome, he instantly dispatched 
a messenger to meet him on the road, with orders to send him 
back again, though he found him landed in Italy: since nothing, 
he says, could be more agieeable either to himself, or more ho- 
nourable to bis son, than Ins continuance with Brutus. 

Not long after the battle of Modena, tbe news of Dolabella's 
defeat and death, from Asia, brought a fresh occasion of joy to 
Cicero and his friends at Rome. Doiabella, after his success 
against Trebonius, having pillaged that province of its money, 
and of all things useful for war, marched forward to execute his 
grand design upon Syria, for which he had been making all this 
preparation : but Cassius was befoiehand with him, and, having 
got possession of that country, and of all the armies in i r , was 
much superior to him in force. Doiabella, however, made his 
way with some success through Cilicia, and came before Antioch 
in Syria, but was denied admittance into it ; and, after some vatu 
attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, marched tojLnudieea, 
which had before invited, and now opened its gates to him. Mere 
Cassius came up with him, and pre*eu'.ly invented the place; 
where, after he had destroyed Doiabella'* dee t, m two or three 
naval engagements, he shut him up closely hv sea, as well i.s laud : 
till Doiabella, seeing no way to escape, and the town unable to 
hold out atiy longer, killed himsfclf, to prevent his falling alive 
into Cassius’s bands, and suffering the same treatment which he 
Vol. II, No. hi. ’I L 
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had shewn toTrebonius: butCas9ius generously ordered his body 
to be buried, with that of his lieutenant Octavius, who killed 
himself also with him. 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, or rather observing 
the motions of his flight : he had with him, besides his own forces^ 
the new legions of the late consuls, while all the veterans put 
themselves under the command of Octavius: so that, afterAntony 
was joined by Ventidius with three legions, Brutus was hardly 
strong enough either to light with him, or, what he rather aimed 
at, to hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. He desired Cicero, 
therefore, to write to Lepidus not to receive him, though he wag 
sure, he says, that Lepidus would never do any thing that was 
light; and wishes likewise, that Cicero would confirm Plancus ; 
since, by some of Antony’s papers, which fell into his hands, he 
perceived that Antony had not lost all hopes of him, and thought 
himself sure of Lepidus and Pollio. Of which he gives Plancus 
immediate notice, and signified, that he was coming forward with 
all expedition to join with him. But he complains much, in all 
his letters, of his want of money, and the sad condition of his 
army; which was not contemptible for the number, but the kind 
of troops; being, for the most part, new raised men, bare, and 
needy of all things. “ I cannot,” says he, “ maintain my soldiers 
any longer. When I first undertook to free the republic, 1 had 
above three hundred thousand pounds of my own in money : but 
am now so far from having any thing/. that I have involved all my 
friends in debt for me. I have seven legions to provide for : consider 
with what difficulty: had I the treasures of Varro, I could not 
support the expence.” He desired therefore a present supply of 
money, and some veteran legions, especially the fourth and 
Martial, which continued still witli Octavius. This was decreed 
to him readily by the senate, at the motion of Drusus and Panlus, 
Lepidus’s brother: but Cicero wrote him word, “ that all who 
knew those legions the best, affirmed, that they would not he in- 
duced, by any terms, to serve under him : that money, however, 
should certainly be provided for him” — and concludes by observ- 
ing, “ that if Lepidus should receive Antony, it would throw 
them again into great difficulties : but that it was Brutus’s part, 
to take care that they should have no cause to fear the even! :■ 
for as to himself, that he could not possibly do more than he had 
already clone: but wished to see D. Brutus the greatest and most 
illustrious of men.” 

Plancus, as it was hinted above, was carrying on a negotiation 
with Lepidus, to unite their forces against Antony ; it was 
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managed on Plancus’s side by Furnius; on Lepidus’s, by Later* 
ensis, one of his lieutenants ; a true friend to the republic, and 
sealous to engage his general to its interests ; and Lepidus him- 
self dissembled so well, as to persuade them of his sincerity; so 
that Plancus was marching forward in great haste to join with 
him ; of which he gave Cicero a particular account. 


Plancus to Cicero. 

“After I had written my letters, I thought it of service to the 
public, that you should be informed of what has since happened. 
My diligence, I hope, has been of use both to myself and to the 
commonwealth : for I have been treating with Lepidus by per- 
petual messages, that;, hying aside all former quarrels, he would 
be reconciled, and succour the public in common with me, and 
shew more regard to himself, his children, and the city, than to 
a desperate abandoned robber; in which case he might depend 
on my service and assistance for all occasions : I transacted the 
affair by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, that, if he could not 
keep Antony out of his province, he would pursue him by open 
war; begged that I would come and join forces with him, and so 
much the more, because Antony was said to be strong in horse; 
whereas Lepidus could hardly be called indifferent : for not many 
days before, even out of his small number, ten, who were reckoned 
his best, came over to me. As soon as I was informed of this, I 
resolved, without delay, to support Lepidus in the execution of 
his good intentions: I saw of what benefit my joining hirn would 
be, either for pursuing and destroying Antony’s horse with mine, 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence of my army, the 
corrupt and disaffected part of Lepidus’s. Having made a bridge 
therefore, in one day, over the Isere, a very great river in the terri- 
tory of the Allobroges, I passed with my army on the twelfth of 
May : but having been informed that L. Antony was sent before 
\rith some horse and cohorts to Forum Julii, I had sent my brother 
the day before with four thousand horse to meet with him, in? 
tending to follow myself by great journeys with four legions^ 
and the rest of my horse, without the heavy baggage. If we 
have any tolerable fortune for the republic, we shall here put an 
end to the audaciousnes of the desperate, and to all our ovrn 
trouble: but if the robber, upon hearing of my arrival, should run 
back again into Italy, it will be Brutus’s part to meet with him 
there; who will not be wanting,' I know, either in counsel or 
courage : but if that should happen, I will send my brother also 
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with the horse, to follow and preserve Italy from being ravaged 
by him. Take care of your health, and love me as I love you.” 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treacherous part, being 
determined at a(l hazards to support Antony ; and, though he 
kept him at a distance for some time, and seemed to be con- 
strained at last by his own soldiers to receive him, yet that was 
only to save appearances, till he could do it with advantage and 
security to them both. His view in treating with Plancus, was 
probably to amuse and draw him so near to them, that, when 
he and Antony were actually joined, they might force him into 
the same measures, without his being able to help it or to retreat 
from them. When lie was upon the point, therefore, of joining 
camp 9 with Antony, he sent word to Plancus, who was within 
forty miles of him, to stay where he then was, till be should come 
up to him: but Plancus, suspecting nothing, thought it better 
still to march on ; till Laterensis, perceiving how things were 
turning, wrote him word in all haste, that neither Lepidus nor 
his army were to be trusted, and that he himself had deserted 
“ exhorting Plancus to look to himself, lest he should be drawn 
into a snare, and to perform his duty to the republic; for that he 
bad discharged his faith, by giving him this warning,” &c. 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all these transac- 
tions ; he acquaints him, “ that Lepidus and Antony joined their 
camps on the 28th of May, and the same day marched forward 
towards him ; of all which he knew nothing, till they were come 
within twenty miles of him : that upon the first intelligence of 
it, he retreated in all haste; repassed the Isere, and broke down 
the bridges which he had built upon it, that he might have leisure 
to draw all his forces together and join them with his colleague 
IX Brutus, whom he expected in three days: — that Laterensis, 
whose singular fidelity he should ever acknowledge, when he 
found himself duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands upon him- 
self, but, being interrupted in the act, was thought likely to live : 
be desires that Octavius might he sent to him with his forces ; 
or, if he could not come in person, that his army however might 
be sent, since his interest was so much concerned w it: — that as 
the whole body of the rebels was now drawn into one camp, they 
ought to act against them with the whole force of the republic,” &c u 
The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus wrote a short 
letter to the senate, wherein “ he calls the gods and men to witness 
that he had nothing so much at heart as the public safety and 
liberty ; of which he should shortly have given them proofs, had 
not fortuneprcveqted him : for that his soldiers, by a general mu* 
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tiny and sedition, had plainly forced him to take so great a mul- 
titude of citizens under his protection. lie beseeches them, that, 
laying aside all their private grudges, they would consult the 
good of the whole republic; nor, in a time of dissension, treat his 
clemency, and that of his army, ns criminal and traitorous.” 

D. Brutus, on the other hand, joined his army with Plancus, 
who acted with him, for some time, with great concord, and the 
affection of the whole province on their side; which being sig- 
nified in their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes still and 
courage to all the honest there. In a letter of Plancus to Cicero^ 
** you know,” says he, “ I imagine, the state of our forces : in my 
camp there three veteran legions, with one new, but the best of 
nil others of that sort: in Brutus’s, one veteran legion, another of 
two years standing, eight of new levies: so that our whole army 
is great in number, little in strength ; for what small dependence 
there is in a fresh soldier we have often experienced to our cost’ 
If the African troops, which are veteran, or Caesar’ s should join 
us, we would willingly put all to the hazard of a battle: as I saw 
Ciesar’s to be the nearest, so I have never ceased to press him, 
nor he to assure me that he would come instantly, though I per- 
ceive that he had no such thought, and is quite gone off into other 
measures ; yet I have sent our friend Furnius again to him, with 
letters and instructions, if he can possibly do any good with him. 
Foil know, my dear Cicero, that as to the love of young Caesar, 
it belongs to me in common with you : for on the account either 
of my intimacy with his uncle when alive, it was necessary for me to 
protect and cherish him ; or because be himself, as fir as I have 
been able to observe, is of a most moderate and gentle disposition ; 
or that, after so remarkable a friendship with C. Ca?sar, it would 
he a shame for me not to love him, even as my own child, whom 
he had adopted for his son. But what I now write, I write out 
ofgrief rather than ill-will: that Antony now lives ; thatLepidus 
is joined with him; that they have no contemptible army : that 
t hey have hopes, and dare pursue them; is all entirely owing to 
Caesar. I will not recall what is long since passed ; but if he had 
come at the time when he himself declared that he would, the 
war would have been either now ended, or removed, to their great 
disadvantage, into Spain, a province utterly averse to them. What 
motive, or whose counsels, drew him off from a part so glorious, 
nay, so necessary too, and salutary to himself, and turned him so 
absurdly to the thoughts of a two months consulship, to the terror 
of all people, I cannot possibly comprehend : his friends seem 
capable of doing much good on this occasion, both to hitpselfand 
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the republic ; and, above all others you, to whom he has greater 
obligations than any man living, except myself ; for I shall never 
forget that I am indebted to you for the greatest, i have given 
order to Fundus to treat with him on these affairs: and if I had 
as much authority with him as I ought, should do him great ser- 
vice. We, in the mean time, have a very hard part to sustain in 
the war : for we neither think it safe to venture a battle, nor yet, 
by turning our backs, to give the enemy an opportunity of doing 
greater mischief to the republic: but if either Caesar would re- 
gard his honour, or the African legions come quickly, we shall 
make you all easy from this quarter. I beg you to continue your 
affection to me, and assure yourself that I am strictly your’s.” 

Upon the news of Lepidus’s union with Antony, the senate, 
after some little time spent in considering the effects of it, being 
encouraged by the concord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and de- 
pending on the fidelity of their united forces, voted Lepidus an 
enemy, on the thirtieth of June, and demolished the gilt statue 
which they had lately erected to him : reserving still a liberty to 
bun and his adherents of returning to their duty by the first of 
September. Lepidus’s wife was M. Brutus’s sister, by whom he 
had sons, whose fortunes were necessarily ruined by this vote, 
which confiscated the father’s estate; for which reason, Servilia, 
their grandmother, and Cassius’s wife, their aunt, solicited Cicero 
very earnestly, either that the decree itself might not pass, or that 
the children should he excepted out of it : hut Cicero would not 
consent to oblige them : for since the first was thought necessary, 
the second followed of course : he gave Brutus however a par- 
ticular account by letter. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

<c Though I was just going to write to you by Messala Corvinus^ 
yet I would not let our friend Vetus come without a letter. The 
republic, Brutus, is now in the utmost danger, and, after we had 
conquered, we are forced again to fight by the perfidy and mad- 
ness of M. Lepidus. On which occasion, when, for the care with 
which 1 have charged myself of the republic, I had many things 
to make me uneasy, yet nothing vexed me more than that I could 
not yield to the prayers of your mother and sister; for I im- 
agined that I should easily satisfy you, on which I lay the great- 
est stress. For Lepidus’s case could not by any means be dis- 
tinguished from Antony’s; nay, in all people’s judgment, was 
even worse ; since, after he had received the highest houours 
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from the senate, and but a few days before had sent an excellent 
letter to them; on a sudden he not only received the broken re- 
mains of our enemies, but now wages a most cruel war against us 
by land and sea, the event of which is wholly uncertain. When 
we are desired, therefore, to extend mercy to bis children, not a 
word is said, why, if their father should conquer, (which the gods 
forbid) we are not to expect the last punishment from him. 1 am 
not ignorant how hard it is that children should suifer for the crimes 
of their parents; but it was wisely contrived by the laws, that 
the love of their children should make parents more affectionate 
to their country. Wherefore it is Lepidus who is cruel to his 
children, not he who adjudges Lepidus an enemy : for if, laying 
down his arms, he were to be condemned only of violence?, in 
which no defence could be made for him, his children would suffer 
the same calamity by the confiscation of bis estate. Yet what 
your mother and sister are now soliciting against in favour of the 
children, the very same, and much worse, Lepidus, Antony, and 
our other enemies, are at this very moment threatening to us all. 
Wherefore on r greatest hope is in you and your army: it is of the 
utmost consequence, both to the republic in general, and to your 
honour and glory in partic ular, that, as I wrote to you before, 
you come as soon as possible into Italy ; for the republic is in 
great want, not only of your forces, hut of your counsels. I 
served Veins with pleasure, as you desired me, for his singular 
benevolence and duty to you : I found him extremely zealous 
and affectionate, both to yon and the republic: 1 shall see my 
son, I hope, very soon; for L depend on his coining with you 
quickly to Italy.” 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having heard from other 
friends what they were designing at Rome against Lepidus, wrote 
about the same time, and on the same subject, to Cicero. 

Brutus to Cicero. 

u Other people’s fears oblige me to entertain some apprehen- 
sions myself on Lepidus’ s account: if he should withdraw him- 
self from us, (which will prove I hope a rash and injurious sus- 
picion of him) I beg and beseech of you, Cicero, conjuring you, 
by our friendship and your affection to me, to forget that my 
sister’s children are Lepidus’s sons, and to consider me in the 
place of their father. If I obtain this of you, you will not scruple, 
I am sure, to do whatever you can for them. Other people live 
differently with their friends; but I can never do enough for my 
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sister’s children to satisfy either my inclination or my duty. But 
what is there in which honest men can oblige me, (if in reality 
I have deserved to be obliged in any thing) or in which I can be 
of service to my mother, sister, and the boys, if their uncle Bru- 
tus has not as much weight with you and the senate to protect, 
as their father Lepidus to hurt them ? I feel so much uneasiness 
and indignation, that I neither can, nor ought to write more fully 
to you : for if, in a case so important and so necessary, there 
could be any occasion for words to excite and confirm you, there 
is no hope that you will do what I wish, and what is proper. Do 
not expect, therefore, any long prayers from me: consider only 
what I am, and that I ought to obtain it; either from Cicero, a 
man the most intimately united with me; or, without regard to 
our private friendship, from a consular senator of such eminence : 
pray send me word, as soon as you can, what you resolve to do. 
July the first.” 

Cicero, perceiving from this letter, what he had no notion of 
before, how great a stress Brutus laid on procuring this favour for 
bis nephews, prevailed with the senate to suspend the execution 
of their act, as far as it related to them, till the times were more 
settled. 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, than a correspond- 
ence was set on foot between them and Octavius; who, from the 
death of the consuls, shewed but little regard to the authority of 
Cicero or the senate ; and wanted only a pretence for breaking 
with them. He waited only a while, to see what became of An- 
tony; till, finding himself received and supported by Lepidus, he 
began to think it his best scheme to enter into the league with 
them; and to concur in what seemed to be more peculiarly his 
own part, the design of revenging the death of his uncle. Instead, 
therefore, of prosecuting the war any farther, he w>as persuaded by 
his friends to make a demand of the consulship, though he was 
not yet above twenty years old. This step shocked and terrified 
the city; not that the consulship could give him any power 
which his army had not already given; but as it indicated a dan- 
gerous and unseasonable ambit ion, grounded on a contempt ot 
tiie laws and the senate; and above all, raised a just apprehension 
of some attempt against the public liberty : since, instead of lead- 
ing his army where it was wanted and desired, against their ene- 
mies abroad, he chose to march with it towards Rome, as it he 
intended to subdue the republic itself. 

There was a report spread in the mean while through the em- 
pire, that Cicero was chosen consul ; Brutus, mentioning it in a 
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letter to him, says, “It* I should ever see that day, I shall then 
begin to figure to myself the true form of a republic, subsisting 
by its own strength.** It is certain, that he might have been de- 
clared consul, by the unanimous suffrage of the people, if he had 
desired it; but, in times of such violence* the title of supreme 
magistrate, without a real power to support it, would have ex- 
posed him only to more immediate danger and insults from the 
soldiers; whose fastidious insolence in their demands was grown, 
as he complains, insupportable. Some old writers say, what the 
moderns take implicitly from them, that he was duped, and 
drawn in by Octavius to favour his pretensions to the consul- 
ship, by the hopes of being made his colleague, and governing 
him in the office. But the contrary is evident from several of his 
letters ; and that, of ail men, he was the most averse to Octavius’s 
design, and the most active in dissuading him from pursuing it. 
Writing upon it to Brutus: “as to Caesar,’* says he, “who has 
been governed hitherto by rny advice, and is indeed of an ex- 
cellent disposition, and wonderful firmness, some people, by most 
wicked letters, messages, anti fallacious accounts of things, have 
pushed him to an assured hope of the consulship: as soon as I 
perceived it, I never ceased admonishing him in absence, nor re- 
proaching his friends, who are present, and who seem to encour- 
age his ambition : nor did I scruple to lay open the source of 
those traitorous counsels in the senate: nor do I ever remember 
the senate and the magistrates to iiave behaved better on any 
occasion: for it never happened before, in voting an extraordinary 
honour to a powerful, or rather most powerful man, (since power 
is now measured by force and arms) that no tribune, or any other 
magistrate, nor so much as a private senator, would move for it : 
yet, in the midst of all this firmness and virtue, the city is greatly 
alarmed ; for we are abused, Brutus, both by the licentiousness of 
the soldiers, and the insolence of the general. Every one de- 
mands to have as much power in the state, as he has means to ex- 
tort it: no reason, no moderation, no law, no custom, no duty is 
at all regarded, no judgment or opinion of the citizens, no sliainc 
of posterity, &c.” 
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A.Urb. 710 . Cic, 64. Cuss. — C. Caesar Octavianus, Q. Petliuss, 

What Cicero says in tins letter is very remarkable, “ that, in all 
this height of young Caesar’s power, there was not a magistrate, 
nor so much as a single senator, who would move for a decree of 
li is c onsulship the demand of it therefore was made by a depu- 
tation of his officers ; and, when the senate received it more coldly 
than they expected, Cornelius, a centurion, throwing back his 
robe, and shewing them his sword, boldly declared, that if they 
would not make him consul, that should. But Octavius himself 
soon put an end to their scruples, by marching with his legions in 
a hostile manner to the city, where he was chosen consul, with' 
Q. Pedius, his kinsman, and co-heir, in part, of his uncle’s estate, 
in the month of Sextilis, which, on the account of this fortunate 
beginning of bis honours, was called afterwards from his own sur- 
name, Augustus. 

The first act of his magistracy was, to secure all the public 
money which he found in Rome, and make a dividend of it to his 
soldiers. lie complained loudly of the senate, “that, instead of 
paying his army the rewards which they had decreed to them, they 
were contriving to harass them with perpetual toils, and to en- 
gage them in fresh wars against Lepidus and Antony : and like- 
wise, that, in the commission granted to ten senators, to provide 
lands for the legions after the war, they had not named him.’* 
But there was no ju9t ground for any such complaints ; for those 
rewards were not decreed, nor intended to be distributed, till 
the war was quite ended ; and the leaving Caesar out of the com- 
mission, was not from any particular slight, but a general exception 
of .all who had the command of armies, as improper to be em- 
ployed in such a charge; though Cicero, indeed, was of a different 
opinion, and pressed for their being taken in. I). Brutus and 
Pluneus were excluded as well as Oesar ; and both of them seem 
likewise to have been disgusted at it ; so that Cicero, who was 
one of rim number, in order to retrieve the imprudence of a step 
which gave such offence, would not suffer his colleagues to de 
any thing of moment, but reserved the whole affair to the arrival 
of ( cosar and the rest. 

But Caesar, being now wholly bent on changing sides and 
measures, was glad to catch at every occasion of quarrelling with 
the senate: be charged them with calling him a boy, and treating 
him as such; and found a pretext also against Cicero himself. 
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whom, after all the services received from him, his present views 
obliged him to abandon : for some busy informers had told him, 

“ that Cicero had spoken of him in certain ambiguous terms, which 
carried a double meaning, either of advancing, or taking him off 
which Octavius was desirous to have reported every where, and 
believed in the worst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the first 
notice of it in the following letter : 

D. Brutus, Emperor, Consul-Elect, toM.T. Cicero. 

“What I do not feel on my own account, my love and obli- 
gations to you make me feel on yours; that is, fear. For, after 
I had been often told, what I did not wholly slight, Labeo Segu- 
lius, a man always like himself, just now informs me, that he has 
been with Caesar, where there was much discourse on you: that 
Caesar himself had no other complaint against you, but for a cer- 
tain saying, which he declared to have been spoken by you ; that 
the you hi? man was to he praised , adorned , taken off'; but he 
would not be so silly, he said, as to put it into any man’s power 
to take him off. This, I dare say, was first carried to him, or 
forged, by Segulius himself, and did not come from the young 
man. Segulius had a mind, likewise, to persuade me, that the 
veterans talk most angrily against you; and tint you are in 
danger from them; and that the chief cause of their anger is, 
because neither Caesar nor I am in the commission of the ten, but all 
things transacted by your will and pleasure: upon hearing this, 
though I was then upon my march, I did not think it proper to 
pass the Alps, till 1 could first learn how matters were going 
amongst you,” &c. 

To this Cicero answered : 

“ The gods confound that Segulius, the greatest knave, that 
or was, or ever will be. What, do you imagine, that he told this 
story only to you, and to Caisar? he told the same to evt rv soul 
that he could speak with : I love you, however, my Brutus, as I 
ought, for acquainting me with it, how trilling soever it be: it is 
a sure sign of your affection. For, as to what Segulius says, of 
the complaint of the veterans, because you and Caesar were not 
in the commission, I wish that I was not in it myself; for what 
can bo more troublesome? but, when I proposed, that those who 
had the command of armies should be included in it, the same 
men, who used to oppose every thing, remonstrated against it; 
so that you were excepted w holly against my vote and opinion,” See. 
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As for the story of the words, he treats it, we see, as too con- 
temptible to deserve an apology, or the pains of disclaiming it ; 
and it seems indeed incredible, that a man of his prudence could 
ever say them. If he had harboured sqeh a thought, or had been 
tempted on any occasion to throw put such a hint, we might have 
expected to find it in his letters to Brutus; yet, on the contrary, 
he speaks always of Octavius in terms highly advantageous, even 
where he was likely to give disgust by it. But nothing was more 
common, than to have sayings forged for his, which he had never 
spoken; and this was one of that sort, contrived to instil a jea- 
lousy in Octavius, or to give a handle, at least, for breaking with 
Cicero, which, in his present circumstances, he was glad to lay 
hold of: and, when the story was once become public, and sup- 
posed to have gained credit with Octavius, it isnotstrange to find 
it taken up by the writers of the following ages, Velleius and 
Suetonius; though not without an intimation, from the latter, of 
its suspected credit. 

While the city was in the utmost consternation on C\i.*sar’s ap- 
proach with his army, two veteran legions from Afric happened 
to arrive in the 'Fiber, and were received as a succour sent to 
them from heaven: but this joy lasted not long; for, presently 
after their landing, being corrupted by the other soldiers, they de- 
serted the senate, who sent for them, and joined themselves to 
Caesar. Pollio likewise, about the same time, with two of his 
best legions from Spain, came to the assistance of Antony and 
Lepidus : so that all the veterans of the western part of the empire 
were now plainly forming themselves into one body, to revenge 
the death of their old general. The consent of all these armies, 
and the unexpected turn of Antony’s affairs, staggered the fideli- 
ty of Plancus, and induced him also at last to desert his colleague 
1). Brutus, with whom he had hitherto acted with much seeming 
concord : Pollio made his peace, and good terms for him, with 
Antony and Lepidus ; and, soon after, brought him over to their 
camp with all his troops. 

D. Brutus being thus abandoned, and left to shift for himself 
with a needy, mutinous army ; eager to desert, and ready to give 
him up to his enemies, had no other way to save himself, than by 
flying to his namesake in Macedonia: but tl^e distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that he was often forced to 
change his road, for fear of being taken ; till, having dismissed 
all his attendants, and wandered for some time alone in disguise 
and distress, he committed himself to the protection of an old ac* 
quaintance and host, whom he had formerly obliged; where 5 
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^ther through treachery or accident, he was surprised by Antony’s 
soldiers, who immediately killed him, and returned with his head 
to their general. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his memory with a 
shameful cowardice in the manner of suffering his death ; un- 
worthy of the man who had killed Caesar, and commanded ar- 
mies. But their accounts are so various, ar;d so inconsistent with 
the character of his former life, that we may reasonably suspect 
them to be forged by those who were disposed to throw all kinds 
of contumely on the murderers of Caesar. 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole republican 
party, was a law, contrived by Caesar, and published by his col- 
league Pedius, “ to bring to trial and justice all those who had 
been concerned, either in advising, or effecting Caesar’s death 
in consequence of which, all the conspirators were presently im- 
peached in form by different accusers; and, as none of them ven- 
tured to appear to their citations, they were all condemned of 
course; and, by a second law, interdicted from fire and water : 
Pompey also, though he had borne no part in that act, was added 
to the number, as an irreconcileable enemy to the Caesarian cause ; 
after which, C«sar, to make amends for the unpopularity of his 
law, distributed to the citizens the legacies which his uncle had 
left them by will. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take this turn, and 
Plancus himself prove treacherous ; and, for that reason, was con- 
stantly pressing Brutus and Cassius to hasten to Italy, as the most 
effectual means to prevent it: every step that Ctesar look con- 
firmed his apprehensions, and made him more importunate with 
them to come, especially after the union of Antony and Lepidus. 
In his letters to Brutus, “ Fly to us,” says he, V I beseech you, and 
exhort Cassius to the same; for there is no hope of liberty but 
from your troops. If you have any regard for the republic, for 
which you were horn, you must do it instantly; for the war is 
renewed by the inconstancy of Lepidus ; and Caesar's army, which 
was the best, is not only of no service to us, but even obliges us 
to call for yotjr's : as soon as ever you touch Italy, there is not a 
man, whom we can call a cilizen, who will not immediatly be in 
your camp. We have D. Brutus, indeed, happily united with 
Plancus: but you are not ignorant how changeable men’s minds 
are, and how infected with parly, and how uncertain the events 
of war: nay, should we conquer, as I hope we shall, there will be 
a want of your advice and authority to settle all affairs. Help us, 
therefore, for God’s sake; and As soon as possible; and assure 
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yourself, that you did not do a greater service to your country on 
the Ides of March, when you freed it from slavery, than you will 
do by coming quickly.” 

After many remonstrances also of the same kind, he wrote the 
following letter : 


Ciccito to Brutus. 

“ After I had often exhorted you by letters, to come ns soon as 
possible to the relief of the republic, and bring your army into 
Italy, and never imagined that your own people had any scruples 
about it ; I was desired by that most prudent and diligent woman, 
your mother, all whose thoughts and cares are employed on you, 
that 1 would conic to her on the twenty-fourth of July : which I 
did, as I ought, without delay. When I came, I found Casca, 
Labco, and Scapiius with her. She presently entered into the 
affair, and .asked my opinion, whether we should send for you to 
Italy; and whether 1 thought it best for you to come, or to con- 
tinue abroad. I declared, what T took to be the most for your 
honour and reputation, that without loss of time, you would 
bring present help to the tottering and declining state. For what 
mischief may notone expect from tint war, where the conquering 
armies refused to pursue a flying enemy? where a general, un- 
hurt, unprovoked, possessed of the* highest honours, and the great- 
est fortunes, with a wife, children, and near relation to you, has 
declared war against the commonwealth ? I may add, where, in 
so great a concord of the senate and people, there resides still so 
much disorder, within the walls; but the greatest grief which I 
feel, while ] am now writing, is to reflect, that, when the re- 
public had taken my word for a youth, or rather a boy, I shall 
hardly have it in rny power to make good what [ promised for 
him. f or it is a tiling of much greater delicacy and moment, to 
engage one’s self for another’s sentiments and principles, especi- 
ally in affairs of importance, than for money: for money may be 
paid, and the loss itself be tolerable: but how can you pay what 
you are engaged for to the republic, unless he, for whom you 
are engaged, will suffer it to be paid? vet, I am still in hopes to 
hold him; though many are plucking him away from me: for his 
disposition seems good, though his age he flexible, and many al- 
ways at hand to corrupt him; who, by throwing in his way the 
splendour of false honour, think themselves sure of dazzling Ids 
good sense and understanding. Wherefore, to all my other la- 
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bours, this new one is added, of setting all engines at work to 
bold fast the. young man, lest L incur the imputation of rashness. 
Though what rashness is it, after ali? for, in reality, l houml him 
for whom I was engage*! more stiongly than myself: nor has the 
republic as yet any cause to repent, lint 1 van his sponsor: since 
he has hitherto been the more firm ami constant in acting for ns, 
os well from his own temper, as for my promise. 'The greatest 
difficulty in the republic, if I mistake not, is the want of money : 
for honest men grow every day more and more averse to the name 
of tribute; and what was gathered from the hundredth penny, 
where, the rich are shamefully rated, is all spent in rewarding the 
two legions. There is an infinite ex pence upon us, to support 
the armies which now defend us; and also yours, for our Cassius 
seems likely to come siillicicntly provided. But I long to talk 
over this, and many other things, with you in person, and that 
quickly. As to your sister's children, l did not wait, Brutus, for 
your writing to mo : the times t hemsel v«:s, since the war will be 
drawn into length, reserve the whole affair to you: hut, from the 
first, when I could not foresee the continuance of the war, I 
pleaded t he cause of the children in the senate, in a manner which 
you have hern informed of, 1 guess, by your mother’s letters : nor 
can there ever be any ease, where I will not both say and do, 
even at the hazard of mv life, whatever I think agreeable either 
to your inclination or to your interest. The twenty -sixth of 
July.” 

In a letter likewise to Cassius, lie says, “ we wish to see you 
in Italy as soon as possible ; and shall imagine that we have re- 
covered tiie republic when we have you with ns We had con- 
quered nobly, if Lepidus had not received the routed, disarmed, 
fugitive Antony ; wherefore Antony himself was never so odious 
to the city as Lepidus is now : for he began a war upon us from 
a turbulent state of things; this man from peace and victory. 
We have the consuls-elect to oppose him ; in whom indeed we 
have great hopes, yet not without an anxious rare for the uncer- 
tain events of battles. Assure yourself, therefore, that all our 
dependance is on you and your Brutus; that you are both expect- 
ed, hut Brutus immediately,*’ &c\ 

But, after all these repealed remonst ranees ot Cicero, neither 
Brutus nor Cassius seem to have entertained the least thought of 
coming with their armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being 
more remote, could not come so readily, and was not so much 
expected as Brutus; who, before the battle of Modena, had drawn 
down all his legions to the sea coast, and kept them at Apollonia 
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and Dyrrhachium, waiting the event of that action, and ready to 
embark for Italy if any accident had made his assistance neces- 
sary; for which Cicero highly commends him. But upon the 
news of Antony’s defeat, taking ail the danger to be over, he 
marched away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, to oppose the attempts of Dotabella: and from that time 
seemed deaf to the call of the senate, and to all Cicero’s letters, 
which urged him so strongly to come to their relief- It is diffj- 
cult, at this distance, to penetrate the motives of his conduct; 
he had a better opinion of Lepidus than the rest of his party had, 
and, being naturally positive, might affect to slight the appre- 
hensions of Lepidus’s treachery, which was the chief ground of 
their calling so earnestly for him. But he had other reasons, also, 
which were thought to be good ; since some of his friends at Rome, 
as we may collect from Cicero’s letter, were of a different mind 
from Cicero on the subject of his coming. They might suspect 
the fidelity of his troops, and that they were not sufficiently con- 
firmed and attached to him, to be trusted in the field against the 
veterans in Italy ; whose example and invitation, when they came 
to face each other, might possibly induce them to desert, as the. 
other armies had done, and betray their commanders. But what- 
ever was their real motive, D. Brutus, who was the best judge 
of the state of things at home, was entirely of Cicero’s opinion: 
he saw himself surrounded with veteran armies, disaffected to the 
cause of liberty ; knew the perfidy of Lepidus, the ambition cf 
young Caesar, and the irresolution of his colleague Plancus, and 
admonished Cicero, therefore, in all his letters, to urge his name- 
sake to hasten his march to them. So that, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable to believe, that if Brutus and Cassius had march- 
ed with their armies towards Italy, at the time when Cicero first, 
pressed it, before t lie defection of Plancus and the death of I)e* 
rirnus, it must have prevented the immediate ruin of the republic . 

The want of money, of which Cicero complains at this time, 
ns the greatest evil that they had to struggle with, is expressed 
also very strongly in another letter to Coruificiiis, the proconsul 
of Afric, who was urging him to provide a fund for the suppoit 
of his legions: “ as to the ex pence,” says he, “ which you have 
made, and are making, in your military preparations, it is not in 
my power to help you, because the senate is now without a head, 
by the death of the consuls, and there is an incredible scarcity ot 
money in the treasury; which we are gathering, however, from 
nil quarters, to make good our promises to the troops that have 
deserved it of us, which cannot be done, in my opinion, without 
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a tribute.” This tribute was a sort of capitation tax, proportion* 
ed to each man's substance, but had been wholly disused in Rome 
from the conquest of Macedonia by Paulus iEmilius, which fur- 
nished money and rents sufficient to ease the city ever after of 
that burthen, till the necessity of the present times obliged them 
to renew it. But from what Cicero intimates of the general aver- 
sion to the revival of it, one cannot help observing the fatal effects 
of that indolence and luxury which had infected even the honest 
part of Rome: who, in this utmost exigency of the republic, 
were shocked at the very mention of an extraordinary tax, and 
Would not part with the least share of their money for the defence 
even of their liberty : the consequence of which was, what it 
must always be in the like case, that, by starving the cause, they 
found not only their fortunes, but their lives also, soon after at 
the mercy of their enemies. Cicero has a reflection, in one of 
his speeches, that seems applicable also to the present case, and 
to be verified by the example of these times. “ The republic,’* 
says he, “ is attacked always with greater vigour than it is de- 
fended: for the audacious and profligate, prompted by their na- 
tural enmity to it, are easily impelled to act upon the least nod of 
their leaders: whereas the honest,! know not why, are generally 
slow and unwilling to sti r^ and, neglecting always the beginnings 
of things, are never roused to exert themselves but by the last 
necessity; so that, through irresolution and delay, when they 
would be glad to compound at last for their quiet, at the expence 
even of their honour, they commonly lose them both.” 

This observation will serve to vindicate the conduct of Cassius 
from that charge of violence and cruelty, which he is said to 
have practised, in exacting money and other necessaries from 
the cities of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable war, 
where he must either conquer or perish, with the republic itself, 
and where his legions were not only to be supported but reward- 
ed: the revenues of the empire were exhausted; contributions 
came in sparingly; and the states abroad were all desirous to 
stand neuter, as doubtful of the issue, and unwilling to offend 
either side. Under these difficulties, where money was neces- 
sary, and no way of procuring it but force, extortion became 
lawful; the necessity of the end justified the means: and when 
the safety of the empire, and the liberty of Rome were at stake, it 
was no time to listen to scruples. This was Cassius’s way of rea- 
soning, and the ground of his acting ; who applied all his thoughts 
to support the cause that he had undertaken; and kept his eyes. 
Vat, II, No. 54. 2 N 
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as Appian says, wholly fixed upon the war, as a gladiator upot> 
his antagonist. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper more mild and 
scrupulous, contented himself generally with the regular methods 
of raising money; and, from his love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the cities of Greece, 
instead of levying contributions, used to divert himself, wherever 
he passed, with seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations; as if travelling rather for curio^ 
sity than to provide materials for a bloody war. When he and 
Cassius therefore met, the difference of their circumstances shewed 
the different effects of their conduct. Cassius, without receiving 
a penny from Rome, came rich and amply furnished with all the 
stores of war: Brutus, who had received large remittances from 
Italy, came empty and poor, and unable to support himelf with- 
out the help of Cassius, who was forced to give him a third part 
of that treasure, which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common service. 

While Cicero was taking all these pains, and struggling thus 
gloriously in the support of their expiring liberty, Brutus, who 
was naturally peevish and querulous, being particularly chagrined 
by the unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of counsels by 
events, was disposed at last to throw all the blame upon him ;• 
charging him chiefly, that, by a profusion of honouis on young 
Caesar, he had inspired him with an ambition incompatible with 
the safety of the republic, and armed him with that power 
which he was now employing to oppress it ; whereas the truth is, 
that by those honours Cicero did not intend to give Caesar any 
new power, but to apply that which he had already acquired by 
his own vigour, to the public service and the ruin of Antony , 
in which he succeeded even beyond expectation; and would cer- 
tainly have gained his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
which could not be foreseen. For it is evident, from the facts 
above-mentioned, that he was always jealous of Caesar, and, in- 
stead of increasing, was contriving some cheek to his authority, 
till, by the death of the consuls, he slipt out of his hands, ami be- 
came too strong to be managed by him any longer. Brutus, by 
being at such a distance, was not well apprised of the particului 
grounds of granting those honours ; but Decimus, who was all 
the while in Italy, saw the use and necessity of them, and seems 
to hint in sonic of his letters, that they ought to have decreed still 
greater. 
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Rut whatever Brutus, or any one else, may have said, if we re- 
flect on Cicero’s conduct, from the time of Caesar’s death to his 
.own, we shall find it, in all respects, uniform, great, and glorious ; 
never deviating from the grand point which he had in view, the 
liberty of his country : whereas, if we attend to Brutus’s, we can- 
not help observing in it something strangely various and incon- 
sistent with itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoic, and the severity of an old Roman ; 
yet, by a natural tenderness and compassion, was oft betrayed 
into acts of an effeminate weakness. To restore the liberty of 
his country, he killed his friend and benefactor; and declares, 
that, for the same cause, he would have killed even his father: 
yet he would not take Antony’s life, though it was a necessary 
sacrifice to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely rpurdered 
Trebonius, and Antony openly approved the act, he could not 
be persuaded to make reprisals on C. Antony : but, through a 
vain ostentation of clemency, suffered him to live, though with 
danger to himself. When his brother-in-law Lepidus was de- 
clared an enemy, he expressed an absurd and peevish resentment 
of it, for the sake of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes, if the republic was 
ever restored ; or, if not, in their father’s. How contrary is this 
10 the spirit of that old Brutus, from whom he derived his de- 
scent, and whom, in his general conduct, he pretended to imitate ? 
He blames Cicero for dispensing honours too largely, yet claims 
an infinite share of them to himself; and, when he had seized, 
by his private authority, what the senate, at Cicero’s motion, con- 
firmed to him, the most extraordinary command which had been 
granted to any man; he declares himself an enemy to all extra- 
ordinary commissions, in what hands soever they were lodged. 
This inconsistency in his character would tempt us to believe, 
that he was governed in many cases by the pride and haugh- 
tiness of his temper, rather than by any constant and settled 
principles of philosophy, of which he is commonly thought so 
strict an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevishness of Brutus, 
omitted no opportunity of serving and supporting him to the 
very last: as soon as he perceived Caesar’s intention of revenging 
his uncle’s death, he took all imaginable pains to dissuade him 
from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by letters to a re- 
conciliation with Brutus, and the observance of that amnesty, 
which the senate had decreed, as the foundation ot the public 
peace. This was certainly the best service which he could do. 
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either to Brutus, or the republic; and Atticus, immagining that 
Brutus would be pleased with it, sent him a copy of what Cicero 
had witten on that subject: but, instead of pleasing, it provoked 
Brutus only the more: he treated it as base and dishonourable to 
ask any thing of a boy, or to imagine the safety of Brutus to de- 
pend on any one but himself: and signified his mind upon it, 
both to Cicero and Atticus, in such a stile, as confirms what 
Cicero had long before observed, and more than once declared of 
him, “ that his letters were generally churlish, unmannerly, and 
arrogant; and, that he regarded neither what, or to whom he was 
writing. But their own letters to each other will be the best 
vouchers of what I have been remarking, and enable us to form 
the surest judgment of the different spirit and conduct of the men. 
After Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated his dissatisfaction 
and dislike of Cicero’s management, Cicero took occasion, in the 
following letter, to lay open the whole progress of it, fiom the 
time of Caesar’s death, in order to shew the reasonableness and 
necessity of each step. 


Cicero to Brutus, 

‘‘You have Messala now with you. It is nol possible there- 
fore for me to explain by letter, though ever so accurately drawn, 
the present state of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only 
knows them all more perfectly, but can describe them more 
elegantly than any man: for I would not have yoq imagine, 
Brutus, (though there is no occasion to tell you what you know 
already yourself, but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
excellence of all good qualities :) I would not have you imagine, 
I say, that, for probity, constancy, and zeal for the republic, there 
is any one equal to him ; so that eloquence, in which he wonder- 
fully excels, scarce finds a place among his other praises: since, 
even in that, bis wisdom shines the most eminent, by his having 
formed himself with so much judgment and skill to the truest 
manner of speaking. Yet his industry all the while is so remark- 
able, and he spends so much of his time in study, that he seems 
to owe but little to his parts, which still are the greatest. But I 
am carried too far by my love for him : for it is not the purpose 
of this epistle to praise Messala, especially to Brutus, to whom 
his virtue is not less known, than to myself; and these very 
studies, which I am praising, still more : whom, when I could not 
part with without regret, I comforted myself with reflecting* 
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that, by his going away to you, as it were, to my second self, he 
both discharged his duty, and pursued the surest path to glory. 
But so much for that. I come now, after a long interval, to con- 
sider a certain letter of yours, in which, while you allow me to 
have done well in many things, you find fault with me for one; 
that, in conferring honours, I w as too free, and even prodigal. 
You charge me with this; others, probably, with being too 
severe in punishing, or you yourself perhaps with both; if so, I 
desire that my judgment and sentiments on each may be clearly 
explained to you : not that I mean to justify myself by the au- 
thority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and the only legislator 
of them all; who used to say, that the public weal was com- 
prised in two things, rewards and punishments; in which, how- 
ever, as in every thing else, a certain medium and temperament 
is to be observed. But it is not my design at this time to dis- 
cuss so great a subject : I think it proper only, to open the reasons 
of my votes and opinions in the senate, from the beginning of 
this war. After the death of Ceesnr, and those your memorable 
Ides of March, you cannot forget, Brutus, what I declared to have 
been omitted by you, and what a tempest I foresaw hanging over 
the republic: you had freed us from a great plague; wiped of] 
a great stain from the Roman people ; acquired to yourselves divine 
glory*, yet all the equipage and furniture of kingly power wa* 
left still to Lepidus and Antony; the one inconstant, the other 
vicious; both of them afraid of peace, and enemies to the pub- 
lic quiet. While these men were eager to raise fresh disturbances 
in the republic, we had no guard about us to oppose them ; 
though the whole city was eager and unanimous in asserting its 
liberty: I was then thought too violent; while you, perhaps 
more wisely, withdrew yourselves from that city which you had 
delivered, and refused the help of all Italy, which oflered to arm 
itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw the city in the hands 
of traitors, oppressed by the arms of Antony, and that neither 
you nor Cassius could be safe in it, I thought it time for me to 
quit it too: for a city overpowered by traitors, without the 
means of relieving itself, is a wretched spectacle: yet my mind, 
always the same, and ever fixed on the love of my country, could 
not bear the thought of leaving it in its distress : in the midst, 
therefore, of my voyage to Greece, and in the very season of the 
Etesian winds, when an uncommon south wind, as if displeased 
with my resolution, had driven me back to Italy, I found you at 
Velia, and was greatly concerned at it: for you were retreating, 
fJrutus ; were retreating, I soy; since vour Stoics will not allow 
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their wise man to fly. As soon as I came to Rome, I exposed 
myself- to the wickedness and rage of Antony; and when I 
had exasperated him against me, began to enter into measures 
in the very manner of the Brutuses, (for such are peculiar to 
your blood ) for delivering the republic. I shall omit the 
long recital of what followed, since it all relates to myself ; 
ami observe only, that young Cicsar, by whom, if we will confess 
the truLli, we subsist at this day, Bowed from the source of my 
counsels. I decreed him no honours, Brutus, but what were due ; 
none but what were necessary : for as soon as we began to recover 
any liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutus had yet shewn 
itself so far that vve could know its divine force; and while our 
whole defence was in the boy who repelled Antony from our 
necks; what honour was not really due to him ? though I gave 
him nothing yet but the praise of words, and that but moderate. 
I decreed him indeed a legal command : which, though it seemed 
honourable to one of that age, was yet necessary to one who had 
an army : for what is an army without the command of it? Philip 
voted him a statue; Servius the privilege of suing for offices 
before the legal time; which was shortened still by Servilius : 
nothing was then thought too much: but we are apt, I know not 
how, fo be more liberal in fear, than grateful sn success. When 
D. Brutus was delivered from the seige, ;i day of all others the 
most joyous to the city, which happened also to be his birth-day, 
I decreed that his name should be ascribed for ever to that day 
in the public calendars. In which I followed the example of our 
ancestors who paid the same honour to a woman, Larentia ; at 
whose altar your priests perform sacred rites in the Vela brum: 
by giving this to D. Brutus, my design was to fix in the calendars 
a perpetual memorial of a most acceptable victory : but I per- 
ceived on that day, that there was more malevolence than grati- 
tude in many of the senate. During these same days, I poured 
out honours (since you will have it so) on the deceased Ilirtius, 
Pansa, and Aquila; and who can find fault with it but those 
who, when fear is once over, forget their past danger? but be- 
sides the grateful remembrance of services, there was an use in 
it which reached to posterity: for I was desirous that there 
should remain an eternal monument of the public hatred to our 
most cruel enemies. There is one thing, I doubt, which does 
not please you; for it does not please your friends here ; who 
though excellent men, have but little experience in public affairs ; 
that I decreed an ovation to Caesar: but for my part, (though I 
may perhaps be mistaken, for I am not one of those who approve 
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nothing but what is my own), I cannot but think that 1 have ad- 
vised nothing more prudent during this war. Why it is so, is 
not proper to be explained, lest I he thought to have been more 
provident in it than grateful : but even this is too much : let us 
therefore pass to other things. I decreed honouis to D. Brutus ; 
decreed them to Plancus : they must he men of great souls who 
are attracted by glory : but the senate also is certainly wise in 
trying every art that is honest, by which it can engage any one 
to the service of the republic. But I am blamed in the case of 
Lepidus; to whom, after I had raised a statue in the rostra, I 
presently threw it down. My view in that honour was to re- 
claim him from desperate measures; but the madness of an in- 
consistent man got the better of my prudence ; nor was there yet 
so much harm in erecting, as good in demolishing the statue. 
But I have said enough concerning honours ; and must say a 
word or two about punishments : for I have often obseived from 
your letters that you are 1‘ond of acquiring a reputation of cle- 
mency, by your treatment, of those whom you have conquered in 
war. I can imagine nothing to be done by you but what is wisely 
done: but to omit the punishing of wickedness (which we call 
pardoning), though it be tolerable in other cases, I hold to be 
pernicious in this war. Of all the civil wars that have been in my 
memory, there was not one in which, what side soever got the bet- 
ter, there would not have remained some foim of a commonwealth ; 
yet in this, what sort of a republic we are like to have if we con- 
quer, 1 would not easily affirm ; but if we are conquered we are 
sure to have none. My votes, therefore, were severe against 
Antony; severe against Lepidus ; not from any spirit of revenge, 
but to deter wicked citizens at present from making war against 
their country ; and to leave an example to posterity, that none 
hereafter should imitate such rashness. Yet this very vote was 
not more mine than it was every body’s : in which there seems, I 
own, to be something cruel, that the punishment should leach to 
children who have done nothing to deserve it: but the constitu- 
tion is both ancient and of all cities; for Tliemistocles* children 
were reduced to want : and since the same punishment, lolls upon 
citizens condemned of public crimes, how was it possible for us 
to be more gentle towards enemies? But how can that man com- 
plain of me, who, if he had conquered, must needs confess that 
he would have treated me even with more severity? Yuu have 
now the motives of my opinions id the case of rewards and pu- 
nishments: for as to other points you have heard, I imagine, what 
my sentiments and votes have been. But to talk of these things 
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now is not necessary : what I am going to say is extremely so, 
Brutus; that you come to Italy with your army as soon as possi- 
ble. We are in the utmost expectation of you : whenever you 
bet foot in Italy all the world will fly lo you : for whether it be 
our lot to conquer (as we had already done if Lepidus had not 
been desirous to overturn all, and perish himself with his friends) 
there will be a great want of your authority, for the settling some 
state of a city amongst us; or, if there beany danger and struggle 
still behind, hasten to us for God’s sake: for you know how much 
depends upon opportunity, how much on dispatch. What dili- 
gence I shall use in the care of your sister’s children you will soon, 
know, I hope, from your mother’s and sister’s letters; in whose 
cause I have more regard to your will, which is ever most dear 
to me, than, as some think, to my own constancy : hut it is my 
desire both to be and to appear constant in nothing so much as in 
loving you.” 


Brutus to Cicero. 


“ I have read a part of your letter which you sent to Octavius, 
transmitted to me by Atticus. Your zeal and concern for my 
safety gave me no new pleasure; for it is not only common, but 
our daily news, to hear something which you have said or done, 
with your usual fidelity, in t lie support of my honour and dignity. 
Yet that same part of your letter affected me with the most sen- 
sible grief which my mind could possibly receive. For you com- 
pliment him so highly for his services to the republic; and in a 

strain so suppliant and abject; that what shall Isay? 1 

am ashamed of the wretched state to which we are reduced— yet 

it must be said you recommend my safety to him ; to which 

what death is not preferable ? and plainly shew that our servi- 
tude is not yet abolished, but our master only changed. Recol- 
lect your words, and deny them if you dare, to be the prayers of 
a slave to his king. There is one thing, you say, which is re- 
quired and expected from him, that he would allow those citizens 
to live in safety, of whom all honest men and the people of Rome 
think well. But what if he will not allow it? Shall we be the 
less safe for that ? It is better not to be safe, than to be saved by 
him. For my part, I can never think all the gods so averse to 
the preservation of the Penman people, that Octavius must be 
intreated for the life of any one citizen ; much less for the deli- 
verer of the world. It is a pleasure to me to talk thus magniii- 
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cently; and it even becomes me to those who know not either 
what to tear for any one, or what to ask of any one. Can you 
allow Octavius to have this power, arid yet be his friend? or, if 
you have any value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, 
when I must first be recommended to the boy, that he would per- 
mit me to be there? what reason can you have to thank him, if 
you think it necessary to beg of hint that he would grant and suf- 
fer us to live with satety ? or is it to be reckoned a kindness, that 
he chuses to see himself, rather than Antony, in the condition 
to have such petitions addressed to him ? One may supplicate, in- 
deed, the successor, but never the abolisher of a tyranny, that 
those who have deserved well ot the republic may he safe. It 
was this weakness and despair, not more blameable, indeed, in 
you than in all, which first pushed Caesar to the ambition of 
reigning*, and after his death encouraged Antony to think of 
seizing his place, and has now raised this hoy, so high that you 
judge it necessary to address your prayers to him for the preser- 
vation ot men of our rank: and that we can be saved only by the 
mercy ol one scarce yet a man ; and by no other means. But if 
we had remembered ourselves to he Romans, these infamous 
men would not he more daring to aim at dominion, than we to 
repel it: nor would Antony be more encouraged by Cesar’s 
reign, than deterred by hisdate. How can you, a consular se- 
nator, and the avenger of so many treasons (by suppressing 
which you have but postponed our ruin, I fear, for a time) re- 
flect on what you have done, and yet ajipr >ve these things, or 
bear them so tamely as to seem at least to approve them ? for what 
particular grudge had you at Antony? no other, but that he as- 
sumed all this to himself; that our lives should be begged of 
him : our safety he precarious, from whom he had received his 
liberty ; and the republic depend an his will and pleasure. You 
thought it necessary to take arms to prevent, him from tyran- 
nizing at this rate : but it was your intent, that, by preventing him, 
we might sue to another who would suffer himself to be advanced 
into his place, or that the republic might be free and mistress of 
itself? as if our quarrel was not perhaps to slavery, hut to the 
conditions of it. But we might have had, not only an ea9y master 
in Antony, if we would have been content with that, but what- 
ever share with him we pleased, of favours and honours. For 
what could he deny to those, whose patience, he saw, was the 
best support of his government ? but nothing was of such value to 
us, that we should sell our faith and our liberty for it. This very 
Vol. II. No. 54. « C) 
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boy, whom the name of Caesar seems to incite against the de- 
stroyers of Cicsar, at what rate would he value it (if there was 
any room to traffic with him) to be enabled, by our help, to 
maintain his present power, since we have a mind to live, and to 
be rich, and to be called cousulars? but then Ctesar must have 
perished in vain : for what reason had we to rejoice at his death, 
if, after it, we were still to continue slaves ? Let other people 
be as indolent as they please ; but may the gods and goddesses 
deprive me sooner of every thing, than the resolution not to allow 
to the heir of him, whom I killed, what I did not allow to the 
man himself: nor would suffer, even in my father, were he living, 
to have more power than the laws and the senate. How can you 
imagine, that anyone can he free under him, without whose leave 
there is no place for us in that city? or, how is it possible for 
you, after all, to obtain what you ask ? You ask, that he would 
allow us to be safe. Shall we then receive safety, think you, 
when we receive life? But how can we receive it, if we first part 
with our honour and liberty ? Do you fancy, that to live at Rome 
is to be safe? It is the thing, and not the place, which must se- 
cure that to me : for I was never safe, while Caesar lived, till I had 
resolved on that attempt; nor can I in any place live in exile, 
as long as I hate slavery and affronts above all other evils. 
Is not this to fall back again into the same state of dark- 
ness, when he, w ho has taken upon him the name of the ty- 
rant, (though in the cities of Greece, when the tyrants are 
destroyed, their children also perish with them) must be 
entreated, that the avengers of tyranny may be safe? Can T 
ever wish to see that city, or think it a city, which would 
not accept liheity when offered, and even forced upon it, but 
has more dread of the name of their late king, in the person of a 
boy, than confidence in itself*; though it has seen that very kirnr 
taken off in the height of all his power by the virtue of a few ? 
As for me, do not recommend me any more to your Ctesar, nor 
indeed yourself, if you will hearken to me. You seta very high 
value on the few years which remain to you at that age, if, for 
the sake of them, you can supplicate that boy. But take can , 
after all, lest what you have done and are doing so laudably 
against Antony, instead of being praised as the effect of. a great 
mind, be charged to the account of your fear. For, if you are so 
pleased with Octavius, as to petition him for our safety, you will 
be thought not to have disliked a master, but to have wanted a 
more friendly one. As to your praising him for the things that 
be has hitherto done, L entirely approve of it: for they deserved 
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to be praised, provided that he undertook them to repel other 
mens* power, not to advance his own. But, when you adjudge 
him not only to have this power, but that you ought to submit 
to it so far as to entreat him that he would not destroy U 3 , you 
pay him too great a recompense: for you ascribe that very 
thing to him, which the republic seemed to enjoy through him: 
nor does it ever enter into your thoughts, that, if Octavius be 
worthy of any honours, because he wages war with Antony, 
that those who extirpated the very evil of which these are but 
the relics, can never he sufficiently requited by the Roman peo* 
pie, though they were to heap upon them every thing which 
they could bestow: but see how much stronger peoples’ fears 
are, than their memories, because Antony still lives, and is in 
arms. As to Caesar, all that could and ought to be done is past, 
and cannot be recalled : is Octavius, then, a person of so great 
importance, that the people of Rome are to expect from him 
what he will determine upon us? or are we of so little, that any 
single man is to be entreated for our safety? As for me, may I 
never return to you, if ever I either supplicate any man, or do 
not restrain those who are disposed to do it from supplicating for 
themselves; or I will remove to a distance from all such, who 
can he slaves, and fancy myself at Rome wherever I can live 
free; and shall pity you, whose fond desire of life neither 
age, nor honours, nor the example of other mens’ virtue, can 
moderate. For my part, I shall ever think myself happy, as long 
as I can please myself with the persuasion, that my piety has 
been fully requited. For what can be happier, than for a man, 
conscious of virtuous acts, and content with liberty, to despise 
all human affairs? Yet 1 will never yield to those who are fond 
of yielding, or he conquered by those who are willing to be con- 
quered themselves; but will first try and attempt every thing, 
nor ever desist from dragging our city out of slavery, if such 
fortune attends as I ought to have, we shall all rejoice: if not, I 
shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be spent better, than 
in acts and thoughts which tend to make my countrymen free? 
I beg and beseech of you, Cicero, not to desert the cause through 
weariness or diffidence: in repelling present evils, have your eye 
always on the future, lest they insinuate themselves before you 
are aware. Consider, that the courage and fortitude with which 
you delivered the republic when consul, and now again when 
consular, are nothing without constancy and equability. The 
case of tried virtue, I own, is harder than of untried: we require 
services from it as debts, and, if any tbiug disappoints us, we 
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blame with resentment, as if we had been deceived. Wherefore, 
for Cicero to withstand Antony, though it be a part highly com- 
mendable, yet, because such a consul seemed of course to promise 
us such a consular, nobody wonders at it : but, if the same Ci- 
cero, in the case of others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
which he exerted with such firmness and greatness of mind against 
Antony, he would deprive himself, not only of the hopes of fu- 
ture glory, but forfeit even that which is past: for nothing is 
great in itself, but what flows from the result of our judgment : 
nor does it become any man more than you to love the repub- 
lic, and to be the patron of liberty, on the account, either Gf 
your natural talents, or your former acts, or the wishes and ex- 
pectation of all men. Octavius, therefore, must not be entreated 
to suffer us to live in safety. Do you rather rouse yourself st> 
far as to think that city, in which you have acted the noblest 
part, free and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still to the 
people, to resist the designs of traitors,” 

If we compare these two letters, we shall perceive in Cicero's 
an extensive view and true judgment of things, tempered with 
the greatest politeness and affection for his friend, and an unwil- 
lingness to disgust, where he thought it necessary even to blame. 
In Brutus’s, a churlish and morose arrogance, claiming infinite 
honours to himself, yet allowing none; to any body else ; insolently 
chiding and dictating to one as much superior to him in wisdom 
as he was in years ; the whole turning upon that romantic maxim 
of the Stoics, enforced without any regard to times and circum- 
stances, that a wise man has a sufficiency of all things within 
himself. There are, indeed, many noble sentiments in it, worthy 
of old Rome, which Cicero, in a proper season, would have re- 
commended as warmly as he; yet they were not principles to act 
upon in a conjuncture so critical; and the rigid application of 
them is the less excusable in Brutus, because he himself did not 
always practise what he professed, but was too apt to forget both 
the Stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the city, and sub- 
dued the senate to his mind, than he marched back towards Gaul, 
to meet Antony and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to have a personal 
interview with him ; which had been privately concerted, for set- 
tling the terms of a triple league, and dividing the power and 
provinces of the empire among themselves. All the three were 
natural enemies to each other ; competitors for empire; and aim- 
ing severally to possess, v/hat could not be obtained but with th§ 
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ruin of the rest: their meeting, therefore, was not to establish 
any real amity, or lasting concord, for that was impossible, but 
to suspend their own quarrels for the present, and, with common 
forces, to oppress their common enemies, the friends of liberty 
and the republic; without which, all their several hopes and am- 
bitious views must inevitably be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a small island, about 
two miles from Bononia, formed by the river Rhenus, which runs 
near to the city : here they met, as men of their character must 
necessarily meet, not without jealousy and suspicion of danger 
from each other, being all attended by their choicest troops, each 
with five legions, disposed in separate camps within sight of the 
island. Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal friend to the 
other two, to see that the place was clear, and free from treachery; 
and, when he had given the signal agreed upon, Antony and Oc- 
tavius advanced from the opposite banks of the river, and passed 
into the island by bridges, which they left guarded on each side 
by three hundred of their own men. Their first care, instead of 
embracing, was to search one another, whether they had not 
brought daggers concealed under their cloaths ; and, when that 
ceremony was over, Octavius took his seat betwixt the ether two, 
in the most honourable place, on the account of his being consul. 

In this situation, they spent three days in a close conference, 
to adjust the plan of their accommodation ; the substance of which 
was, that the Three should be invested, jointly, with supreme 
power for the term of five years, with the title of “ Triumvirs, 
for settling the state of the republic that they should act in all 
cases by common consent, nominate the magistrates and governors 
both at home and abroad, and determine all affairs relating to the 
public by their sole will and pleasure: that Octavius should have, 
for his peculiar province, Alric and Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 
islands of the Mediterranean : Lepidus Spain, with the Narbonesc 
Gaul: Antony, the other two Gauls, on both sides of the Alps : 
and, to put them all upon a level, both in title and authority, that 
Octavius should resign the consulship to Ventidius for the re- 
mainder of the year : that Antony and Octavius should prosecute 
the war against Brutus and Cassius, each of them at the head of 
twenty legions, and Lepidus, with three legions, be left to guard 
the city : and, at the end of the war, that eighteen cities or colo- 
nies, the best and richest of Italy, together with their lands and 
districts, should be taken from their owners, and assigned to the 
perpetual possession of the soldiers, as the reward of their faith- 
ful services. These conditions were published to their several 
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armies, and received by them with acclamations of joy, and mu- 
tual gratulations for this happy union of their chiefs; which, at 
the desire of the soldiers, was ratified likewise by a marriage, 
agreed to be consummated between Octavius and Claudia, the 
daughter of Antony’s wife Ful via, by her first husband P. Clodius. 

The last thing that they adjusted, was the list of a proscrip- 
tion, which they were determined to make, of their enemies. 
This, as the writers tell us, occasioned much difficulty and warm 
contests among them; till each of them in his turn consented to 
sacrifice some of his best friends to the revenge and resentment 
of his colleagues. The whole list is said to have consisted of 
three hundred senators, and two thousand knights; all doomed 
to die for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants, their adher- 
ence to the cause of liberty. They reserved the publication of 
the general list to their arrival at Rome, excepting only a fe\v of 
the most obnoxious, the heads of the republican party, about se- 
venteen in all, the chief of whom was Cicero. These they mark- 
ed out for immediate destruction, and sent their emissaries away 
directly to surprise and murder them before any notice could reach 
them of their danger: four of this number were presently taken 
and killed in the company of their friends, and the rest hunted 
out by the soldiers in private houses and temples; which pre- 
sently filled the city with an universal terror and consternation, 
as if it had been taken by an enemy: so that the consul Pedius 
was forced to run about the streets all the night, to quiet the 
minds, and appease the fears of the people; and, as soon as it 
was light, published the names of the seventeen who were prin- 
cipally sought for, with an assurance of safety and indemnity to 
all others: but he himself was so shocked and fatigued by the 
horror of this night’s work, that he died the day following. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero’s letters (for none remain 
to us of so low a date) what his sentiments were on this interview 
of the three chiefs, or what resolution he had taken in consequence 
of it. He could not but foresee, that it must needs be fatal to 
him, if it passed to the satisfaction of Antony and Lepidus ; for 
lie had several times declared, that he expected the last severity 
from them, if ever they got the better. T3ut, whatever he had 
cause to apprehend, it is certain that it was still in his power to 
avoid it, by going over to Brutus in Macedonia : but he seems to 
have thought that remedy worse than the evil ; and had so great 
an abhorrence of entering again, in his advanced age, into a civil 
war, and so little value for the few years of life which remained 
to him, that he declares it "a thousand times better to die, than 
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to seek his safety from camps:” and he was the more indifferent 
about what might happen to himself, since his son was removed 
from all immediate danger by being already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us, that Caesar d id 
not give him up to the revenge of his colleagues without the 
greatest reluctance, and after a struggle of two days to preserve 
him : but all that tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, 
to give the better colour to his desertion of him. For Cicero’s 
death was the natural effect of their union, and a necessary sacri- 
fice to the common interest of the Three. Those who met to 
destroy liberty, must come determined to destroy him ; since his 
authority was too great to he suffered in an enemy, and expe- 
rience had shewn that nothing could make him a friend to the 
oppressors of his country. 

Caesar therefore was pleased with it undoubtedly, as much as 
the rest; and when his pretended squeamishuess was over-ruled, 
shewed himself more cruel and bloody in urging the proscription 
than either of the other two. Nothing, says Vtdleius, was so 
shameful on this occasion, as that Ca*sar should be forced to pro- 
scribe any man, or that Cicero especially should be proscribed 
by him. But there was no force in (he case: for though, to save 
Caesar’s honour, and to extort, ns it were, Cicero from him, Le- 
pidus gave up his own brother, Paulus, and Antony his uncle, 
L. Caesar, who were both actually put into the list, yet neither 
of them lost their lives, hut were protected from any harm by 
the power of their relations. 

If we look back a little, to take a general view of the conduct 
of these Triumvirs, we shall see Antony roused at once by Ckesai’s 
death from the midst of pleasure and debauch, and a most abject 
obsequiousness to Caesar’s power, forming the true plan of his 
interest, and pursuing it with a surprising vigour and address ; 
till, after many and almost insuperable difficulties, he obtained 
the sovereign dominion which he aimed at. Lcpidus was the 
chief instrument that he made use of, whom he employed very 
successfully at home, till he found himself in condition to sup- 
port his pretensions alone, and then sent to the other side oi the 
Alps, that, in case of any disaster in Italy, he might ho provided 
with a secure resource in his army. By this management, he had 
ordered his affairs so artfully, that, by conquering at Modena, he 
would have made himself, probably, the sole master of Rome; 
while the only difference of beinfg conquered was, to admit two 
partners with him into the empire, the one of whom, at least, lie 
was sure always to govern. 
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Octavius’s conduct was not less politic or vigorous. He had 
great parts and an admirable genius, with a dissimulation suffici- 
cient to persuade that he had good inclinations too. As his want 
of years and authority made it impossible for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle’s power, so his first business was, to 
keep the place vacant till lie should be more ripe for it, aild to 
give the exclusion, in the mean while, to every body else. With 
this view, he acted the republican with great gravity, put him- 
self under the direction of Cicero, and was wholly governed by 
his advice, as far as*his interest carried him : that is, to depress 
Antony, and drive him out of Italy, who was his immediate and 
most dangerous rival. Here he stopt short, and paused awhile, 
to consider what new measures this new state of things would 
suggest ; when, by the unexpected death of the two consuls, find- 
ing himself at once the master of every thing at home, amt An- 
tony, by the help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger from his 
fall, he saw, presently, that his best chance for empire was to 
content himself with a share of it, till he should be in condition 
to seize the whole; and, from the same policy with which he 
joined himself with the republic to destroy Antony, be now join- 
ed with Antony to oppress the republic, as the best means of se- 
curing and advancing bis own power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both ; a vain, weak, inconsistant 
man, incapable of empire, yet aspiring to the possession of it; 
and abusing the most glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
to the ruin both of his country and himself. His wife was the 
sister of M. Brutus, and his true interest lay in adhering to that 
alliance ; for, it by the advice of Laterensis, he had joined with 
Plancus and D. Brutus, to oppress Antony and give liberty to 
Rome, the merit of that service, added to the dignity of his family 
and fortunes, would necessarily have made him the first citizen of a 
free republic. But his weakness deprived him of that glory : lie 
flattered himself, that the first share of power, which he seemed 
at present to possess, would give him likewise the first share of 
empire; not considering, that military power depends on the 
reputation and abilities of him who possesses it; in which, as 
his colleagues far excelled him, so they would be sure always to 
eclips, and whenever they thought it proper, to destroy him. 
This he found afterwards to he the case, when Caesar forced him 
to beg his life upon his knees, though at the head of twenty 
legions, and deposed him fiom that dignity which he knew not 
hew to sustain. 
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Cicero was at hisTusculan villa, with his brother anti nephew, 
when he first received the news of the proscription, and of their 
being included in it. It was the design of the triumvirate to 
keep it n secret, if possible, to the moment of execution, in order 
to surprise those destined to destruction before they were aware 
of the danger, or had time to escape. But some of Cicero’s 
friends found means to give him eaily notice of it, upon which 
he set forward presently, with his brother and nephew, towards 
Astura, the nearest villa which he had upon the sea, with intent 
to transport themselves directly out of the reach of their enemies. 
But Quintus, being wholly unprepared for so sudden a voyage, 
resolved to turn back with his son to Home, in confidence of lying 
concealed ■ there, till they could provide money and necessaries 
for their support abroad. Cicero, in the meanwhile, found a 
vessel ready for him at Astura, in which he presently embarked; 
but the winds being cross and turbulent, and the sea wholly un- 
easy to him, after he had sailed about two leagues along the coast, 
he landed at Circamm, and spent a night near that place in great 
anxiety and irresolution. The question was, what course he 
should steer, and whether he should fly to Brutus or to Cassius* 
or to S. Pompeius : but, after all ins deliberations, none of them 
pleased him so much as the expedient of dying; so that, as Plu- 
tarch says, he had some thoughts of returning to the city, and 
killing himself in Ctusar's house, in order to leave the guilt and 
curse of his blood upon Cupsar’s perfidy and ingratitude; but the 
importunity of his servants prevailed with him to sail forwards 
to Cajeta, where he went again on shore, to repose himse lf in his 
Tormiati villa, about a mile from the coast, weary of life and the 
sea, and declaring, “ that he would die in that country which he 
had so often saved.” Here he slept soundly fur several hours, 
though, as some writers tell ns, a great number of crows 
were fluttering all the while, and making a strange noise about 
his windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his approaching fate ; 
and that one of them made its way into the chamber, and pulled 
away his very bed-clothes, till his slaves, admonished bv this 
prodigy, atid ashamed to see brute creatures more solicitous for 
his safety than themselves, forced him into his litter, or portable 
chair,” and carried him away towards the ship, through the pri- 
vate w avs and walks of his woods, having just heard that, soldiers 
were already come into the country in quest of him, and not far 
from the villa. As soon as they were gone, the soldiers arrived 
at the house, and,, perceiving him to belled, pursued immediately 
towards tlie sea, and overtook him in the wood. Their leader 
Vojl. II. No. 55. 2 P 
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was one Popilius Lanas, a tribune, or colonel of the army, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended and preserved in a capital cause. 
As soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants prepared them- 
selves to fight, being resolved to defend their master’s life at the 
hazard of their own: but Cicero commanded them to set him 
down, and to make no resistance; then looking upon his execu* 
tioners with a presence and firmness which almost daunted them, 
and thrusting his neck as forwardly as he could out of the litter, 
he bade them do their work, and take what they wanted; upon 
which they presently cut off his head, and both bis hands, and 
returned with them, in all haste and great joy, towards Rome, 
as the most agreeable present which they could possibly carry to 
Antony. Popilius charged himself with the conveyance, without 
reflecting on the infamy of carrying that head which had saved 
his own. He found Antony in the forum, surrounded with guards 
and crowds of people; but, upon shewing from a distance the 
spoils which he brought, he was rewarded upon the spot with 
the honour of a crown, and about eight thousand pounds sterling. 

Antony ordered the head to be fixed upon the rostra, between 
the two hands ; a sad spectacle to the city, and what drew tear# 
from every eye, to see those mangled members, which used to 
exert themselves so gloriously from that place, in defence of the 
lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the Roman people, so la- 
mentably exposed to the scorn of sycophants and traitors. The 
deaths of the rest, says an historian of that age, caused only a 
private and particular sorrow, but Cicero’s an universal one. It 
was a triumph over the republic itself, and seemed to confirm and 
establish the perpetual slavery of Rome: Antony considered it 
as such, and, satiated with Cicero’s blood, declared the proscrip- 
tion at an end. ' 

He was killed on the seventh of December, about ten days 
from the settlement of the triumvirate, after he had lived sixty- 
three years, eleven months, and five days. 
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THE story of Cicero’s death continued fresh on the minds of 
the Romans for m^ny ages; and was delivered down to posterity, 
with all its circumstances, as one of the most affecting and me- 
morable events of their history ; so that the spot on which it hap- 
pened seems to have been visited by travellers with a kind of re- 
ligious reverence. The odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet 
it left a stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on Augustus, which 
explains the reason of that silence which is observed about him 
by the writers of that age ; and why his name is not so much as 
mentioned either by Horace or Virgil. For, though bis character 
would have furnished a glorious subject for many noble lines, yet 
it was no subject for court poets, since the very mention of him 
must have been a satire on the prince, especially while Antony 
lived; among the sycophants of whose court, it was fashionable 
to insult his memory by all the methods of calumny that wit and 
malice could invent: nay, Virgil, on an occasion that could hard- 
ly fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing justice to his 
merit, chose to do an injustice rather to Rome itself, by yielding 
the superiority of eloquence to the Greeks, which they them- 
selves had been forced to yield to Cicero. 
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Livy, however, whose candour made Augustus call him a Pom- 
peian, while, out of complaisance to the times, he seems to ex- 
tenuate the crime of Cicero’s muuler, yet, after a high encomium 
of his virtues, declares, “ that to praise him as he deserved, re- 
quired the eloquence of Cicero himself.” Augustus too, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, happening one day to catch his grandson reading 
one of Cicero’s hooks, which, for fear of the emperor’s displeasure, 
the hoy endeavoured to hide under his gown, took the hook into 
his hands, and, turning over a great part of it, gave it back again, 
and said, “this was a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
country.” 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular envy to Cicero 
subsided, by the death of those whom private interests and per- 
sonal quarrels had engaged to hate him when living, and defame 
him when dead, so his name and memory began to shun- out in 
its proper lustre; and in the reign even of Tiberius, when an emi- 
nent senator and historian, Ciemutius Cordus, was condemned to 
d>e for praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not forbear breaking 
out into the following warm expostulation w ith Antony, on the 
subject of Cicero’s death: “Thou hast done nothing, Antony; 
bast, done nothing, l say, by setting a price on that divine and il- 
lustrious he ad, and, by a detestable reward, procuring tlie death 
of so great a consul and preserver of the republic. Thou hast 
snatched from Cicero a troublesome being; a declining age; a 
life more miserable under thy dominion than death itself; but, 
so far from diminishing the glory of his deeds and sayings, thou 
hast encreased it. lie lives, and will live in the memory of all 
ages ; and, as long as this system of nature, whether by c hance or 
providence, or what way soever formed, which he alone, of all the 
Romans, comprehended in ins mind, and illustrated by his elo- 
quence, shall remain entire, it w ill draw the praises of Cicero 
along with it; and all posterity will admire his writings against 

thee: curse thy act against him 

From this period, all the Roman writers, whether poets or his- 
torians, seem to vie with each other in celebrating the praises of 
Cicero, as the most illustrious of all their patriots, and the parent 
of the Roman wit and eloquence; who had done more honour to 
his country by his writings than all their conquerors by their arms, 
and extended the bounds of his learning beyond those of their em- 
pire. So that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
his death, began to reverence him in the class of their inferior 
deities: a rank which he would have preserved to this day, if he 
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bad happened to live in papal Rome, where he could not have 
failed, as Erasmus says, from the innocence of his life, of obtain- 
ing the honour and title of a snint. 

As to his person, be was tall and slender, with a neck particu- 
larly long; yet his features were regular and manly; preserving a 
comeliness and dignity to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness 
and serenity, that imprinted both affection and respect. His con- 
stitution was naturally weak, yet was so confirmed by his manage- 
ment of it, as to enable him to support all the fatigues of the most 
active, as well as the most studious life, with perpetual health anti 
vigour. The rare that he employed upon his body, consisted 
chiefly in bathing and rubbing, with a few turns every day in his 
gardens, for the refreshment of his voice from the labour of the 
bar: yei, in the summer, he generally gave himself the exercise of 
a journey, to visit his several estates and villas in different part* 
of Italy. But his principal instrument of health was diet and 
temperance: bv these he preserved himself from all violent dis- 
tempers; and, when he happened to be attacked by any slight in- 
disposition, used to enforce the severity of his abstinence, and 
starve it presently by fasting. 

Jn his clothes and dress, which the wise have usually considered 
as an index of the mind, lie observed, what he prescribes in hi? 
book of offices, a modesty and decency, adapted to his rank and 
character: a perpetual cleanliness without the appearance of 
pains; free from the affectation of singularity; and avoiding the 
extremes of a rustic negligence, and foppish delicacy: both ot 
which are equally contrary to true dignity; the one implying an 
ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it: the other a childish pride 
and ostentation of proclaiming our pretensions to it. 

It, his domestic and social life, his behaviour was very amiable: 
he was a most indulgent parent, a sincere and zealous friend, a 
Jcind and generous master. His letters arc full of the tenderest ex- 
pressions of his love for his children; in whose endearing conver- 
sation, as he often tells us, l:e used to drop all his cares, and re- 
lieve himself from all his struggles in the senate and the forum. 
The same affection, in an inferior degree, was extended also to 
bis slaves; when, by their fidelity and services, they had recom- 
mended themselves to ii is favour. We have seen a remarkable 
instance of it in Tiro; whose case was no otherwise different from 
the rest, than as it was distinguished by the superiority of his 
merit. In one of his letters to Attieus, “ I have nothing more," 
says he, “to write; and my mind indeed is somewhat ruffled at 
present, for Sositheus, my reader, is dead, a hopeful youth ; 
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which has afflicted me more than one would imagine the death of 
a slave ought to do.” 

He entertained very high notions of friendship, and of its ex- 
cellent use and benefit to human life, which he has beautifully 
illustrated in his entertaining treatise on that subject ; where he 
lays down no other rules than what he exemplified by his practice. 
For, in all the variety of friendships, in which his eminent rank 
engaged him, he was never charged with deceiving, deserting, or 
even slighting any one, whom he had once called his friend, or 
esteemed an honest man. It was his delight to advance their 
prosperity, to relieve their adversity; the same friend to both 
fortunes; but more zealous only in the bad, where his help was 
the most wanted, and his services the most disinterested ; looking 
upon it not as a friendship, but a sordid traffic and merchandize 
of benefits, where good offices are to be weighed by a nice esti- 
mate of gain and loss. He calls gratitude the mother of virtues; 
reckons it the most capital of all duties; and uses the words, 
grateful and good, as terms synonimous, and inseparably united 
in the same character. His writings abound with sentiments of 
this sort, as his life did with the examples of them ; so that one 
of his friends, in apologizing for the importunity of a request, 
observes to him with great truth, that the tenor of his life would 
be a sufficient excuse for it ; since he had established such a cus- 
tom, “of doing every thing for his friends, that they no longer 
requested, but claimed a right to command him.** 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends, than placable to 
his enemies; readily pardoning the greatest injuries, upon the 
slightest submission; and, though no man ever had greater abili- 
ties or opportunities of revenging himself, yet, when it was 
in his power to hurt, he sought out reasons to forgive; and, 
whenever he was invited to it, never declined a reconciliation 
with his most inveterate enemies, of which there are numerous 
instances in his history. lie declared nothing to be “ more 
laudable and worthy of a great man, than placability; and laid it 
down fora natural duty, to moderate our revenge, and observe a 
temper in punishing; and held repentance to be a sufficient ground 
for remitting it:” and it was one of his sayings, delivered to a 
public assembly, “ tiipt hi? enmities were mortal, his friendships 
immortal.” 

His manner of living was agreeable to the dignity of his charac- 
ter; splendid and noble: his house was open to all the learned 
strangers and philosophers pf Greece and Asia, several of whom 
were constantly entertained in it, as part of his family, and spent 
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their whole live9 with him. His levee was perpetually crowded 
with multitudes of all ranks ; even Pompey himself not disdaining 
to frequent it. The greatest part came, not only to pay their 
compliments, but to attend him on days of business to t tie senate 
or the forum; where, upon any debate or transaction of moment, 
they constantly waited to conduct him home again: but, on or- 
dinary days, when these morning visits wereover, as they usually 
were before ten, he retired to his books, and shut himself up in 
liis library, without seeking any other diversion, but what his 
children afforded, to the short intervals of his leisure. His sup- 
per was his greatest meal ; and the usual season with all the great, 
of enjoying their friends at table, which was frequently pro- 
longed to a late hour of the night: yet he was out of his bed every 
morning before it was light; and never used to sleep again at 
noon, as all others generally did, and as it i9 commonly practised 
in Rome to this day. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, yet when he 
was engaged to sup with others, either at home or abroad, he laid 
aside his rules, and forgot the invalid; ami was gay and sprightly, 
and the very soul of the company. When friends were met to- 
gether, to heighten the comforts of social life, he thought it in- 
hospitable not to contribute his share to their common mirth, or 
to damp it by a churlish reservedness. But he was really a lover 
of cheerful entertainments, being of a nature remarkably facetious, 
and singularly turned to raillery: a talent which was of great 
service to him at the bar, to correct the petulence of an adversary ; 
relieve the satiety of a tedious cause; divert the minds of the 
judges ; and mitigate the rigour of a sentence, by making both the 
bench and audience merry at the expense of the accuser. 

This use of it was always thought fair, and greatly applauded 
in public trials; but in private conversations, he was charged 
sometimes with pushing his raillery too far; and, through a con- 
sciousness of his superior wit, exerting it often intemperately, 
without reflecting what cruel wounds his lashes inflicted. Yet 
of all his 9arcastical jokes, which are transmitted to us by an- 
tiquity, we shall not observe any, but what were pointed against 
characters either ridiculous or profligate ; such as he despised for 
their follies, or hated for their vices ; and, though he might pro- 
Toke the spleen, and quicken the malice of enemies, more than 
was consistent with a regard tp his own ease, yet he never ap- 
pears to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one whom he valued, 
by the levity of jesting. 
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It is certain, that the fame of his wit was as celebrated as that 
of his eloquence; and that several spurious collect ions of Ins 
sayings were handed about in Rome in his lifetime; till Ins 
friend Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it worth while 
to publish an authentic edition of them, in a volume which he ad- 
dressed to Cicero himself, (kesar likewise, in the bright °f his 
power, having taken a fancy to collect, the apothegms, or memo- 
rable sayings of eminent men, gave strict orders to all ins friends, 
who used to frequent Cicero, to bring him every thing of that 
sort, which happened to drop from him in their company. But 
Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, who served him chiefly in his studies 
and literary affairs, published, after his death, the most perfect 
collection of his savings, in three hooks: where Quintilian, how- 
ever, wishes that he had been more sparing in the number, and 
judicious in the choice of them. None of these hooks are now 
remaining, nor any other specimen of the jests, but what arc in- 
cidentally scattered in different parts of his own and other people’s 
writings; winch, as the saaiv judicious critic observes, through 
the change of taste in different ages, and the want of that action 
or gesture, which gave the chief spirit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several had attempted 
it. How much more cold then, and insipid, must, they appear to 
us, who are acquainted with the particular characters and stories 
to which they relate, as well as the peculiar fashions, [tumour, 
and taste of wit iti that age? Yet even of these, as Quint iliat 
also tells us, as well as in his other compositions, people would 
sooner find what they might reject, than what they could add 
to them. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different parts of Italy ; 
some writers reckon up eighteen; which, excepting the family 
scat at A r pi mint, seem to have been all purchased or built by 
himself. They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast, between Rome 
and Pompeii, which was about four leagues beyond Naples, and, 
for the elegance of structure, and the delights of their situation, 
are called by him the eyes or the beauties of Italy. Those in 
which he took the most pleasure, and usually spent some part 
of every year, u ere his Tuseuluin, Antium, Astura, Arpinum; 
his Formian, Cuman, Putcolan and Pompeian villas; all of them 
large enough for the reception, not only of his own family, but 
of bis friends and numerous guests, many of whom, of the first 
quality, used to pass several days with him in their excursions 
from Rome. But besides these that may properly be reckoned 
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seals, with Vav^e plantations amt gardens around \Wtn, \\e Viaet 
sevevat Uttte inns, as he ca\\» Wiem. or Wiling V ,\»c<s on tbe road, 
bu\\t tor \m accommodation in passing from one house to another. 

Hts l usculau house had been Sylla's, the dictator; and in one 
of its apartments had a painting of iiis memorable victory near 
Nola, in tiie Mursic war, in winch Cicero had served under him 
as a volunteer : it was about tour leagues from Rome, on the top 
of a beautiful hill, covered with the villas of the nobility, and 
affording an agreeable prospect of the city and the c ountry around 
it; with plenty of water flowing through his grounds in a large 
stream, or canal, lor which he paid a rent to the corpoiat ion of 
Tuscnlum. Its neighbourhood to Rome gave him the opportunity 
of a retreat at any hour from the* fatigues of the bar or the senate, 
to breathe a little fresh air, and divert himself with his friends 
or family : so that this was the place in which he took most de- 
light, and spent the greatest share of his leisure; and foi that 
reason improved and adorned it beyond all his other houses. 

When a greater satiety of the city, or a longer vacation m the 
forum, disposed him to seek a calmer scene and more undisturbed 
retirement, lie used to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antiuni 
he placed his best collection of books, and as it was not above 
thirty miles from Rome, he could have daily intelligence there of 
every thing that passed in the city. Astura was a little island at 
the month of a river of the same flame, about two leagues farther 
towards the south, between the promontories of Antium and 
Circamm, and in the view of them both; a place peculiarly 
adapted to the purposes of solitude and a severe retre at ; covered 
with a thick wood, cut out into shady walks, in which he used 
to spend the gloomy and splenetic moments of his life. 

In the height h of summer, the mansion-house at A rpinum, and 
the little island adjoining, by the advantage of its giovesand cas- 
cades, alforded the best defence against the inconvenience 1 of the 
beats; where, in the greatest that he had ever remembered, we 
find turn refreshing himself, as he writes to his brother, with the 
utmost pleasure, in the cool stream of his bhhrenus. 

His other villas were situated in the more public parts of Italy, 
where all the best company oi Rome bad their houses ot plea- 
sure. lie had two at Formin', a lower and upper villa; the one 
near to the port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains adjoin- 
ing : he had a third on the shore of Raue, between the lake 
A vermis ami PuleoJi, which lie ‘calls his Puteolan : a fourth oil 
the hills of old Cunur, called his Cuuwin villa; and a fifth at 
Pompeii, four leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed lev v he 
Von. II. No. d.>. 2 Q 
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purify of its air, fertility of its soil, and delicacy of its fruits. 
His Puteolan house was built after the plan of the academy at 
Athens, and called by that name, being adorned with a portico 
and a grove for the same use of philosophical conferences. Some 
time after his death, it fell into the hands ot Antistius Vetus, 
who repaired and improved it, when a spring of warm water, 
which happened to burst out in one part of it, gave occasion to 
the following epigram, made by Laurea Tullius, one of Cicero’s 
frced-rneu. 

Quo tun Roman# vimlrx clarissime linguae 
Sylva loco melius surgere jussa viret, 

Atque aeademiae cclehratam nomine villain 
Nunc re pa rat cnltu sul> potiore Vetus, 

Hie etiam apparent lymph# non ante report#, 
languid a qua 1 infuco lumina rore levant. 

Nimirum locus ipse sni Cieerouis honor! 

Hoc dedit, hac fonfes cum patefecit ope. 

Ut quoniani totum legit ur sine fine per ortiein, 

Sint plu.es, oculis quae medeautur, aqua*.* 

Where groves once thine, now with fresh verdure bloom. 

Great parent of the eloquence of Rome, 

And where ihy academy, favourite seat. 

Now to Antistius yields its sweet retreat, 

A gushing stream bursts out, pf wondrous power, 

To heal the eyes, and weakened sight restore. 

The place, which all its pride from Cicero drew, 

Repays this honour, to his memory due. 

That since his works throughout the world are spread, 

And with such eagerness by all are read. 

New springs of healing quality should rise, 

To ease the encrease of labour to the eyes. 

The furniture of his houses was suitable to the elegance of his 
taste and the magnificence of his buildings; his galleries weir 
adorned with statues and paintings of the best Grecian masters ; 
and his vessels and moveables were of the best work and choicest 
materials. There was a cedar table of his remaining in Pliny'* 
time, said to be the first which was ever seen in Rome, and to 
have cost him eighty pounds. He thought it the part of an 

* Tim vdla was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed by the emperor li t 
di tan, who died and was buried in it, where he is supposed to have breathed out 
tnat last and celebrated adieu to his little, pallid, frightened, fluttering soul; 
whirl, would have left him with less regret, if, from Cicero’s habitation on cart:, 
it had known the way to those region* above, where Cicero probably still live?, 
in the fruition of endless happiness. 
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eminent citizen to preserve an uniformity of character in every 
article of his conduct, and to illustrate his dignity by the splendor 
of his life. This was the reason of the great variety of his houses, 
and of their situation in the most conspicuous parts of Italy, 
a\ong tlte course of the A.ppm\ Toad, that they \n\ght occur at 
every stage to the observation of travellers, and We commodious 
for the reception and entertainment of his friends. 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on what the old writers 
have said of the mediocrity of his paternal estate, will be at a 
loss to conceive whence all his revenues flowed, that enabled him 
to sustain the vast expence of building and maintaining such a 
number of noble houses; but the solution will be easy, when we 
recollect the great opportunities that he had of improving his 
original fortunes. The two principal funds of wealth to the 
leading men of Rome were, first, the public magistracies and 
provincial commands ; secondly, the presents of kings, princes, 
and foreign states, whom they had obliged by their services and 
protection: and, though no man was more moderate in the use of 
these advantages than Cicero, yet, to one of his prudence, econo- 
my, and contempt of vicious pleasures, these were abundantly 
sufficient to answer all his expences. For, in his province of Ci- 
licia, after all the memorable instances of his generosity, by 
which he saved to the public a full million sterling, which all 
other governors had applied to their private use, vet, at the ex- 
piration of his year, lie left in the hands of th% publicans in Asia 
near twenty thousand pounds, reserved from the strict dues of 
his government, and remitted to him afterwards at Rome. Rut 
there was another way of acquiring money, esteemed the most 
reputable of any, which brought large and frequent supplies to 
him, the legacies of deceased friends. It was the peculiar custom 
of Rome, for the clients and dependents of families to bequeath, 
at their death, to their patrons, some considerable part of their 
estates, as the. most effectual testimony of their respect and gra- 
titude ; and the more a man received in this way, the more it re- 
dounded to his credit. Thus Cicero mentions it to the honour 
of Lucullus, that, while he governed Asia ns proconsul, many 
great estates were left to him by will. And Nepos tells us, in 
praise of Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of the 
same kind, bequeathed to him on no other account tnan of his 
friendly and amiable temper. Cicero had his toll share ot these 
testamentary donations, as we see from the many instances ot 
them mentioned in his letters : and when he was falsely reproach- 
ed, by Antony, with being neglected on these occasions, he de- 
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dared, in his reply, that he had gained from this single article 
about two hundred thousand pounds, by the free and voluntary 
. gifts of dying friends, not the forged wills of persons unknown to 
him, with which he charged Antony. 

His moral character was never blemished by the slain of any 
habitual vice, but was a shining pattern of virtue', to an age of all 
others the most licentious and profligate. His mind was superior 
to ali t.'ie sordid passions which engross little souls — avaiico, envv, 
rualicr, mst. If we sift his familiar letters, we cannot discover 
to them liie b ast hint of any thing ba.se, immodest, spiteful, er 
pcrfidi! us; but an uniform principle of benevolence, just ire, love 
ot bis , r r. ends and country, flowing through ihe whole, and in- 
spiring all his thoughts and aci' Though no man ever felt 

tin? ( libels of oilier peoples 1 v nv\ ;.;ore severely than he, \et no 
man \yw »w<-r more free from it. 'fins is allowed to him !>v arl 
the. old • l iters, and is evident, indeed, from his u oiks, whore wo 
find him perpetually praising and recommending whatever was 
laudable, even in a rival 01 an adversary ; celebrating; merit where- 
ever it was found, whether in the ancients or his contemporaries 
— whether in Greeks or Romans; and verifying a maxim winch 
he had declared in a speech to the senate, “ 'Than no man could 
be envious of another's virtue, who was conscious nf Ins own.’' 

His spiightlv wit would naturally have recommended him to 
the favour of the ladies, whose company he used to frequent 
when young, and with many of whom, of tin* first quality, he 
was oft engaged, in his riper years, to confer about the interests 
of their husbands, brothers, or relations, who were absent from 
Home : yet we meet with no trace of any criminal gallant ly, or 
intrigue, with any of them. In a letter to Padus, towards the 
end of his life, he gives a jocose account of his supping with 
their friend Vnlumnius, an Epicurean wit of the first class, when 
the famed courtezan, Cytheris, who had been Volunmius's slave, 
and was then his unstress, made one of the company at table; 
where, after several jokes on that incide nt, he says, “ That he 
never suspected that she. would have been of the party ; and, 
though he was always a lover of* cheerful entertainments, yet. no- 
thing of that sort had ever pleased him when young, much less 
now when he was old.” There was one lady, however, called 
Cm! cilia, with whom he kept up a particular familiarity and cor- 
n spondenco of letters, on which Dio, as it has been already hint- 
ed, absurdly grounds some little scandal, though he owns her to 
have been seventy years old. She is frequently mentioned in 
(\'iccio*3 letters, as a lover of books and philosophy, and, on U/at 
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account, as fond of his company and writings : hut while, out. of 
complaisance ,0 * H r st x » a "' 1 a ‘i gard lo her uncommon talents, 

• ne treated her always with respect, vet, hy tin; hints which he 
drops of her to Atticus, it appears that she had no share of his 
1 flections, or any teal authority with hint. 

fits fading,* were as few as were ever found \n any endnenf, 
genius ; such as flowed from his constitution, nothtawiU, and 
wore citav >i-ao\e rather to live condition of his humanity, than to 
the hi u\t <d the iDllii, Ho was thought to he too sanguine in 
prosperity, too tlespon^I inj' in adversity ; and apt to persuade 
himself, m each fortune, that it would never have an end. This 
is Pollin'* account of him, which seems in general to bo true: 
Brutus touches the first part of it in one of his letters to him, 
and, when things were going prosperously against Antony, puts 
him gently in mind, that ho seemed to trust too much to his hopes , 
and he himself allows the second, and says, that if any one was 
timorous in great and dangerous events, apprehending always tf e 
worst rather than hoping the host, he was the man; and if tin t 
was a f.n. it, confesses himself not to be free from it; yet, in ex- 
plaining afterwards the nature of this timidity, it was such, he 
tells us, as shewed itself rather in foreseeing dangers, than in en- 
countering them ; an explication which the bitter part of his lib 
fully confirmed, and above all, his death, which no man could 
sustain with greater courage and resolution. 

But the most conspicuous and glaring passion of his soul was, 
the love of glory and thirst of praise; a*passion that he not ou>\ 
avowed, hut freely indulged; and sometimes, as he himself con- 
fesses, to a degree even of vanity. This often gave his enemies 
a plausible handle of ridiculing his pride and arrogance, whsie 
tlie forwardness that lie shewed to celebrate his own merits in nil 
his public speeches, seemed to justify their censures : and since 
this is generally considered as the grand foible ot hts hie, ai.d 
has been handed down implicitly from age to age without ever 
being lairlv examined, or rightly understood, it wiil he proper 
to lav open till 1 source horn which the passion itself flowed, and 
explain the nature of that glory, of which he professes himself 
bo fond 'True glory, then, according to his own definition ot it, 
is “ a wide and illustrious fame of many and great benefits con- 
ferred upon our friends, our country, or the whole race ot man- 
kind: it is not, (he says) the empty blast of popular favour, or 
the applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise men had ever 
despised, and none more than himself ; but tire consenting praise 
of all honest men, and the incoirupt testimony oi those who can 
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judge of excellent merit, which resounds always to virtue, as the 
echo to the voice;” and since it is the general rompaniou of good 
actions, ought, not to be rejected by good men. That those who 
aspired to this glory were not to expect “ ease or pleasure, or 
tranquillity of life for their pains, but must give up their own to 
secure the peace of others; must, expose themselves to storms 
and dangers for the public good; sustain many battles with the 
audacious and the wicked, and some even with the powerful: in 
short, must behave themselves so. as to give their citizens 
cause to rejoice that they bad ever been born,” This is the no- 
tion that he inculcates every where of true glory, which is surely 
one of the noblest principles that can inspire a human breast; 
implanted by God in our nature to dignify and exalt it, and al- 
ways found the strongest in the best and most elevated minds, 
and to which we owe every thing great and laudable that history 
has to offer to us, through all the ages of the heathen world. There 
is not an instance, says Cicero, of a man’s exerting himself ever 
with praise and virtue in the dangers of his country, who was 
not. drawn to it by the hopes of glory, and a regard to posterity. 
“ Give me a boy,” says Quintilian, “ whom praise » x< ites, whom 
glory warms:” for such a scholar was suit* to answe" all his hopes, 
and do credit to his discipline. “ Whether posterity will have 
any respect for me,” says Pliny, “ 1 know nor, but ;» sure that 
I have deserved some from it : I will not say by my vit, for that 
would be arrogant, but by the zeal, by the pains, by the rever- 
ence, which I have always paid to ir.” 

It will not seem strange, to observe the wisest of the ancients 
pushing this principle to so great a length, and considering glory 
as the amplest reward of a well spent life; when we retied, that 
the greatest part of them had no notion of any oilier reward or 
futurity; and even those who believed a state of happiness to the 
good, yet entertained it with so much diffidence, that they in- 
dulged it rather as a wish, than a well grounded hope; and were 
glad therefore to lay hold on that which seemed to be within 
their reach, a futurity of their own creating; an immortality of 
fame and glory from the applause of posterity. ’Phis, by a plea- 
sing fiction, they looked upon as a propagation of life, and an eter- 
nity of existence; and had no small comfort in imagining, thab 
though the sense of it should not reach to themselves, it would 
extend at least to others ; and that they should he doing good 
still when dead, by leaving the example of their virtues to the 
imitation of mankind. Thus Cicero, as he often declares, never 
looked upon that to be bis life, which was confined to this narrow cir* 
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c | e on earth, hut considered- his nets as seeds sown in the immense 
field of the universe, to raise up the fruit of glory and immortality 
to him through a succession of future ages; nor has he been 
frustrated of bishop, or disappointed of his Cud ; but \\$W 

as the u’une of Vv,ome subsists, or ns long as learning. Virtue, and 
liberty, pies.o ve ?ny credit in the world, he will be great and glo- 
rious in the memory of all posterity. 

Asto the oilier part of the charge, or the proof of his vanity, drawn 
from his boasting so frequently of himself in his speeches both to 
the senate and people, though it. may appear to the common reader 
to he abundantly continued by his writings; yet if we attend to 
the circumstances of the times, and the part which he acted in 
them, we shall find it not only excusable, but in some degree even 
liecessaiy. The fate of Rome was now brought to a crisis; and 
the contending parties were making thei r last efforts, either to 
oppress or preserve it: Cicero was the head of those who stood 
up for its liberty; which entirely depended on the influence of 
his councils: he had many years, therefore, been the common 
mark of the rase ami malice of all those who were aiming at ille- 
gal powers, ora tyranny in the state; and while these were generally 
supported by the military power of the empire, he had no other 
arms or means of defeating them, but his authority with the se- 
nate and people, grounded on the experience of his services, and 
the persuasion of his integrity: so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factious, he was obliged to inculcate the merits 
ami good effects of his councils; in order to confirm the people in 
their union and adherence to them, against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. “The frequent 
commemoration of his acts, says Quintilian, was not made so much 
for glory as for defence; to repel calumny, and vindicate his 
measures when they were attacked*': and this is what Cicero 
himself declared in all his speeches; “that no man ever heard 
him speak of himself hut when he was forced to it: that when 
he was urged with fictitious crimes, it was his custom to answer 
them with his real services: and if ever he said any thing glorious 
of himself, it was not through a fondness of praise, but to repel 
an accusation: that no man who had been conversant in great 
affairs, and treated with particular envy, could refute the con- 
tumely of an enemy, without touching upon his own praises ; and 
after all his labours for the common safety, it a just indignation 
had not drawn from him at any time what might seem tube vain- 
glorious, it might reasonably be forgiven to him: that when 
others were silent about him, if he could not then forbear to speak 
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of himself, that indeed would be shameful; but when he was in- 
jured, accused, exposed to popular odium, he must certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not suffer him to re- 
tain his dignity. This then was the true state of the case, as it is 
evident from the facts of his history ; he had an ardent love 
of glory, and an eager thirst of praise: was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded ; yet more still with imagining, 
that they would ever he celebrated when he was dead : a passion, 
which for the reasons already hinted, had always the greatest, 
force on the greatest souls: but it must needs raise our con- 
tempt and indignation, to see every conceited pedant, and trilling 
declaiiner, who know little of Cicero’s real character, and U -ss 
still of tbeirown, presuming to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But there is a point of light, in which we can view him wit!: 
more ad vantage or satisfaction to ourselves, than in the contem- 
plation of his learning, and the surprizing extent of his know- 
ledge. This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments which 
remain of him, that it even lessens the dignity of his general cha 
ractcr ; while the idea of the scholar absorbs that of the senator ; 
and, by considering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to for- 
get that he was the greatest magistrate also of Rome. W e (ear 
our Latin from him at school; our stile and sentiments at th s * 
college; here the generality take their leave of him, and seldon 
think of him more, hut as of an orator, a moralist, or philoso 
pher of antiquity, But it is with characters as with pictures; w* 
cannot well judge of a single part, wit bout survey ing tin; whole: 
since the perfection of each depends on its proportion and lelatsoi 
to the rest; while in viewing them all together, they mutually 
reflect an additional grace upon each other. IIis learning, con- 
sidered separately, will appear admirable ; yet much more sn, 
when it is found in the possession of the tirst statesman of a 
mighty empire: his abilities as a statesman are glorious; yit sur- 
prise us still more, when tin y are observed in the ablest scholar 
and philosopher of his age : but an union of both these characters 
exhibits that sublime specimen of perfect ion, to which the best 
parts with the best cultme can exalt human natuie. 

Xo man, whose life had been wholly spent in study, e ver left 
more numerous, or more valuable fruits of his learning, in every 
branch of science and the politer aits; in oratory, poetry, philo- 
sophy, law, history, criticism, politics, ethics; in each of which 
he equalled the greatest masters of his time — in some of them ex- 
celled all mem of ail times. IIis remaining works, as voluminous 
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as they appear, are beta small part of what he really published; 
and, though many of these are come down to us maimed by time, 
and the barbarity of the intermediate ages, yet they are justly 
esteemed the most precious remains of all antiquity; and, like 
tin* Sibylline hooks, if more of them had perished, would have 
been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the example, or even con- 
ception of our days: this was the secret by which he performed 
such wonders, and reconciled perpetual study with perpetual af- 
fairs. He suffered no part of his leisure to he idle, or the least 
interval of it to be lost ; hut what other people gave to the public 
shews, to pleasures, to leasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary 
refreshments of nature, lie generally gave to his hooks, and the 
enlargement ot his knowledge. On days of business, when ho 
had any thing particular to compose, he had no olhm* time for 
meditating but when he was taking a few turns i:i hi* walks, 
where he used todictate his thoughts to his scribes who attended 
him. We find many of his letters dated before <i.*v-!ignt ; some 
from the senate, others from Ins meals and ♦he crowd of hh morn- 
ing levee. 

No compositions afford more pleasure than tlu; epistles of great 
men ; they touch the heart <’f the reader by laying open that of 
the writer. The letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, emi- 
nent statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kinds; but there 
never was a collection that excelled so much in every kind as 
Cicero’s, for the purity of stile, the importance of the matter, or 
the dignity of the persons concerned in them. We have about a 
thousand still remaining, all written after he was forty years »»ld t 
which are hut a small part, not only of what he wrote, but of what 
were actually published after his death hv his servant Tiro. For 
we set* many volumes of them quoted by the ancients, winch are 
utterly lost; as the first hook of his Letters to Licmitis Odvus; 
the first also to Q. Axtus; a second book Jo his son: a second 
also to Corn. Xepus; a third book to .1. Ca'sar ; a thud to Octa- 
vius; and a t bird also to Pausa ; an eighth hook to M. Brutus : and 
a ninth to A. Utrlius. Of all which, excepting a few to J. (’icsar 
ami Brutus, we have not hmg more left than some scattered phrases 
and sentences, gathered from the citations of the old md n s and 
grammarians. What makes these, letters still more estimable is, 
that he had never designed them fur the public, nor kept any co- 
pies ot t hem ; for, the year before his diath, when Atticus was 
making some enquiry about them, he. sent him word, that he had 
made no collection, and that Tiro had preserved only about sc- 
Vol. II. No. b j. 2 It 
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venty. Here then we may expect to see the genuine man, with- 
out disguise or affectation, especially in his letters toAtticus, to 
whom he talked with the same frankness as to himself, opened 
the rise and progress of each thought, and never entered into any 
affair withouthis particular advice ; so that these May he consider- 
ed as the memoirs of his times, containing the most authentic 
materials for the history of that age, and laying open the grounds 
and motives of all th6 great events that happened in it : and it is 
the want of attention to them that makes the generality of writers 
on these times so superficial, as well as erroneous, while they 
chuse to transcribe the dry and imperfect relations of the latter 
Greek historians, rather than take the pains to extract the original 
account of facts fiom one who is a principal actor in tlum. 

In his familiar letters he affected no particular t le gance or 
choice of words, but took the first that occured from common use, 
and the language of conversation. Whenever he was disposed 
to joke, his wit was easy and natural; flowing always from the 
subject, and throwing out what came uppermost; nor disdaining 
even a pun, when it served to make his friends laugh. In letteis 
of compliment, some of which were addressed to the greatest men 
who ever lived, his inclination to please is expressed in a maniiti 
agreeable to nature and reason, with the utmost delicacy both ot 
sentiment and diction, yet without any of those pompous titles 
and lofty epithets which modern custom has introduced into cm 
commerce with the great, and falsely stamped with the name <»f 
politeness, though they are the real offspring of barbarism, and 
the effect of our degeneracy both in taste and manners. In lib 
political letters, all bis maxims are drawn from an intimate know- 
ledge cf men and things; he always touches the point, on which 
the affair turns, foresees the danger, and foretels the mischief, 
which never failed to follow upon the neglect of his counsels, of 
which there were so many instances, that, as an eminent writer 
of his ow n time observed of him, his prudence seemed to be a 
kind of divination, which foretold every thing that afterwards 
’happened with the veracity of a prophet. But none of his letters 
do him more credit than those of the recommendatory kind ; the 
others shew his wit and his parts, these his benevolence and his 
probity: he solicits the interest of his friends with all the warmth 
hik! force of words of which he was master, and alleges generally 
some personal reason for iiis peculiar zeal in the cause, and that 
his own honour was concerned in the success of it*. 

* An objection may possibly be ihade to my character of these letters, from a 
certain passage in one of them, addressed to a pro-consul of Afric, wherein he in- 
timates, that there was a private mark agreed upon between tliem, which, when 
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But his letters are not more valuable on any account, than for 
their being the only monuments of that sort which remain to us 
from free Rome, They breathe the last words of expiring liberty, 
a great part of them having been written in the very crisis of its 
ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was left in the honest and the 
brave, ,to the defence of thei r country. The advantage which they 
derive from this circumstance will easily he observed by compar- 
ing them with the epistles of the best and greatest who flourished 
afterwards in imperial Rome. Pliny’s letters are justly admired 
by men of taste; they shew the scholar, the wit, the fine gentle- 
man : yet we cannot but observe a poverty and barrenness through 
the whole, that betrays the awe of a master. All his stories and 
reflections terminate in private life, there is nothing important in 
p.olitics ; no great a flairs explained ; no account of the motives of 
public counsels: he had borne all the same offices with Cicero^ 
whom in all points he affected to emulate; yet his honours were 
in effect hut nominal, conferred by a superior power, and admi- 
nistered by a superior will • and, with the old titles of consul and 
proconsul, we want still the statesman, the politician, and the 
magistrate. In his provincial command, where Cicero governed 
all things with supreme authority, and had kings attendant on his 
orders; Pimy durst not venture to repair a hath, or punish a 
fugitive slave, or incorporate a company of masons, till lie had 
first consulted and obtained the leave of Trajan. 

His historical works are all lost: “ the Commentaries of his 
consulship,’’ in Creek; “the history of his own affairs, to his 
return from exile,” in Latin verse ; “ and his Anecdotes as well 
as the pieces, that he published on natural history ; of which 

affixed to his letters, would signify what real stress he himself laid upon them, 
and what degree of influence lie desired them to have with hi^ friend. [ i’ p. fam, 
13 . 0 .] It ut that seems to relate only to the particular case of one man, who, 
having great affairs ;n Afric, was likely to he particularly troublesome both to 
Cicero and the pro-consul 5 whose general concerns, howtver, he recommends in 
that letter w-ith the utmost warmth and affection, I3ut if lie had ii'-ed (be same 
method with all the other pro-eonsuls and foreign commanders, it seems not 
only reasonable, but necessary, that a man of bis < hnractcr and authority, whose 
favour was perpetually solicited by persons of nil ranks, should make some di<. 
linctiou between lus real friends, whom be recommended lur their own sake, and 
those whose recommendations were ext> rted from him by the importun'd y of others, 
which was frequently the ease, as he himself declares in these vn y letters, “ \our 
regard for me,” says he, “is so publicly known, that I am impoi tuned hy many 
for recommetulaf ions to you. liut though 1 give them sometimes to men of no 
consequence, yet, for the most part, it is toiny real friends.’' Again, “ our friend- 
ship, and your aff ection to ine, is so illustrious, that I am under u necessity of re- 
commending many people to you : but, though it is my duty to wish well to all 
whom I recommend, yet I do not live upon the same toot of friendship with then) 
all,” &c. Ep. fam, 13 . 70. 71. 
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Pliny quotes one upon the wonders of nature; and another upon 
perfumes. He was meditating likew ise a general history of Home, 
to which he was frequently urged by his friends, as t he only 
man capable of adding that glory also to his country ; of excelling 
the Greeks in a species of writing, which of all others, was at that 
time the least cultivated by the Romans. But he never found 
leisure to execute so great a task; yet has sketched out a plan of it, 
which, short as it is, seems lobe the be&t that can be formed, for 
the design of a perfect history. 

“ He declares it to be the lirst and fundamental law of history, 
that it should neither dare to say any tiling that was false, or fear 
to say any thing that was true ; nor give any just suspicion, either 
of favour or disaffection: that, in the relation of things, the 
writer should observe the order of time, and add also the descrip- 
tion of places: that, in all great and memorable transactions, he 
should first explain the councils, then the acts, lastly, the events: 
that in the councils, he should interpose his own judgment on 
the merit of them: in the acts, should relate not only what war, 
done, but how it was done: in the events, should shew what 
share chance, or rashness, or prudence had in them : that, in 
regard to persons, he should describe, not only their particular 
fictions, but the lives and characters of all those who hear an 
eminent part in the story; that he should illustrate the whole in 
a clear, easy, natural stile; flowing with a perpetual smoothness 
and equability ; free from the affectation of points and sentences, 
or the roughness of judicial pleadings.” 

We have no remains likewise of his poetry, except some frag^ 
ments occasionally interspersed through his other writings; yet 
these, ns 1 have before observed, are sufficient to convince us, 
that his poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with the same 
care, would not have been inferior to his oratorial. The two arts 
are so nearly allied, that an excellency in the one seems to imply 
a capacity for the other, the same qualities being essential to them 
both; a sprightly fancy, fertile invention, flowing and numerous 
diction. It was in Cicero’s time that the old rusticity of the 
Latin muse first began to be polished by the ornaments of dress, 
and the harmony of numbers ; but the height of perfection to 
which it was carried after hie death, by the succeeding genera- 
tion, as it left no room for a mediocrity in poetry, so it quite 
eclipsed the fame of Cicero. For the world always judges of 
tilings by comparison, and because he was not so great a poet as 
Virgil and Horace, he was decried ns none at all; especially in 
the courts of Antony and Augustus, where it tyas a compliment 
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to the sovereign, and a fashion, consequently among their flat- 
terers, to make his character ridiculous, wherever it lay open to 
them; hence flowed that perpetual raillery, which subsists to 
this day, on his famous verses: 


Cedant anna tosfir, conoedat laurea lingua?. 

O fortuuatam natam nit* consule Homan, 

and two bad lines picked out by the malice of enemies, and trans- 
mitted to posterity as a specimen of the rest, have served to damn 
ninny thousands of good ones. For Plutarch reckons him among* 
■the most eminent of the Roman poets, and Pliny the younger 
was proud of emulating him in his poetic character; and Quin- 
tilian seems to charge the cavils of his censurers to a principle of 
malignity. But his own verses carry the surest proof of their 
merit; being written in the best manner of that age in which he 
lived, and in t lie stile of Lucretius, whose poem he is said to 
have revised and corrected, lor its publication, after Lucretius’s 
death. This however is certain, that he was the constant friend 
and generous patron of all the celebrated poets of his time: of 
Accius, Archins, Chilias, Lucretius, Catullus; who pays his 
thanks to him in the following lines, for some favour that he had 
received from him : 


Tully, most eloquent by far 
Of all who have been, t»r who are. 

Or who in ages still to come 
Shall rise of all the sons of Rome, 

To tliee Catullus grateful sends 
His warmest thanks, and recommends 
His humble muse, as much below 
All other poets ho, as thou 
All other patrons dost excel, 

In power of words and speaking well. 


But poetry was the amusement only, and relief of Ins other 
studies: eloquence was his distinguishing talent, his sovereign 
attribute. To this he devoted all the faculties of his soul, and 
attained to a degree of perfection in it, that no mortal ever sur- 
passed : so that, as a polite historian observes, Rome had but few 
orators before him whom it could praise; none whom it could 
admire. Demosthenes was the j/attern by which he formed him- 
self; whom he emulated with such success, as to merit, what St. 
Jerom calls that beautiful eloge, “ Demosthenes has snatched 
from thee the glory of being the first; thou from Demosthenes, 
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that of being the only orator.” The genius, the capacity, t lie 
stile and manner of them both were much the same; their elo- 
quence of that great, sublime, and comprehensive kind, which 
dignified every subject, and gave it all the force and beauty of 
which it was capable: it was that round ness of speaking, as the 
ancients call it, where there was nothing either redundant or de- 
ficient ; nothing cither lo be added or retrenched: their perfec- 
tions were, in all points, so transcendent, and yet so similar, that 
the critics ate not agreed on which side to give the preference : 
Quintilian indeed, the most judicious of them, has given it, on 
the whole, to Cicero: but if, as others have thought, Cicero had 
not all the nerves, the energy, or, as lie himself calls it, the thun- 
der of Demosthenes, he excelled him in the copiousness and ele- 
gance of his diction, the variety of his sentiments, and, above 
all, in the vivacity of his wit, and smartue s of his raillery. De- 
mosthenes had nothing jocose or facetious in him; yet, by at- 
tempting sometimes to jest, shewed, that the thing itself did not 
displease, but did not heiong to him : for, as Longinus says, 
whenever be affected to be pleasant, be made himself ridiculous; 
and, if he happened to raise a laugh, it was chiidlv upon himself. 
Whereas Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, had 
the power always to please, when he found himself unable to 
convince, and could put his judges into good humour, when he 
had cause to he afraid of their severity ; so that, by the opportu- 
nity of a well-timed joke, he is said to have preserved many of 
his clients from manifest ruin. 

Yet, in all this height and fame of his eloquence, there was 
another set of orators at the same time in Home; men of parts 
and learning, and of the first quality; who, while tiny acknow- 
ledged the superiority of his genius, yet censured his diction, as 
not truly Attic or classical; some calling it loosened languid; 
others tumid and exuberant. These men affected a minute and 
fastidious correctness, pointed sentences, short and concise pe- 
riods, without a syllable to spate in them ; as if the perfection of 
oratory consisted in a frugality of words, and in crowding our 
sentiments in the narrowest compass. The chief patrons of this 
taste were, M. Brutus, Licinius, Calvus, Asinins Pollio, and Sal- 
lust; whom Seneca seems to treat as t lie author of the obscure, 
abrupt, and sententious stile. Cicero often ridicules these pre- 
tenders to Attic elegance, as judging of eloquence, not by the 
force of the art, but their own weakness; and resolving to decry 
what they could not attain, and to admire nothing but what they 
jcould imitate; and though their way of speaking, he says, might 
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please the ear of a critic or a scholar, yet it was not of that sublime 
and sonorous kind, w hose end was not only to instruct, but to 
move an audience: an eloquence, born for the multitude, whose 
merit was always shewn by its clients, of exciting admiration* 
and extorting shir's of applause ; and on which there never was 
any difference of judgment between the learned and t lie po- 
pulace. 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed in Rome as long 
as Cicero lived : his were the only speeches that were relished or 
admired by the city ; while those Attic orators, as they called 
themselves, were generally despised, and frequently deserted by 
the audience in the midst ol their harangues. But, after Cicero’s 
death, and the ruin of the republic, the Roman oratory sunk, of 
course, with its liberty, and a faEe species universally prevailed: 
when, i nstcad of » hat c .nie, copious, and Umviug eloquence, which 
launched out freely into every subject, there succeeded a guard- 
ed, dry, sententious kind, full of laboured turns and studied 
points, and proper only for the occasion on which it was em- 
ployed ; the making panegyrics, and servile compliments to their 
tyrants. This change of style may he observed in all their writers 
from Cicero’s time, to the younger Pliny, who carried it to its 
utmost pc: lection in his celebiated panegyric on t he emperor 
Trajan; which, as it is justly admired for the elegance of diction, 
the beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its compliments, so 
is become, in a manner, t lie standard of tine speaking to modern 
times; where it is common to hear the pretenders to criticism 
descanting on the tedious length and spiritless exuberance of the 
Ciceronian periods. But the superiority of Cicero’s eloquence, 
as it was acknowledged by the politest age of free Rome, so it 
has received the most authentic continuation that: the nature of 
tilings can admit, from the concurrent sense of nations; which- 
neglecting the productions of his rivals and contemporaries, have 
preserved to us his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 
perfect manner of speaking to which the language of mortals can 
be exalted: so that, as Quintilian declared of him even in that 
early age, he has acquired such fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man, as of eloquence itself. 

But we have hitherto been considering chiefly the exterior 
part of Cicero’s chaiacter, and shall now attempt to penetrate 
the recesses of his mind, and discover the real source and princi- 
ple of his actions, from a view of that philosophy, which he pro- 
cessed to follow as the general rule of his life. This, as he oiten 
declares, was drawn from the academic sect* which derived its 
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origin from Socrates, and its name from a celebrated Gymnasiums, 
in the suburbs of Athens, called the Academy, where the 
professors of that school used to hold their lectures and philoso- 
phical disputations.* Socrates was the first who banished physics 
out of philosophy, which till his time had been the sole object of 
it, and drew it otf from the obscure and intricate enquiries into 
nature, and the constitution of the heavens, to questions of mora- 
lity, of more immediate use and importance to the happiness of 
man, concerning the true notions of virtue and vice, and the na- 
tural difference of good and ill : and, as he found the world gene- 
rally prepossessed with false notions on those subjects, so his me- 
thod was, not to assert any opinion of his own, but to rel'iite the 
opinions of others, and attack the errors in vogue, as the first step 
towards preparing men for the reception of truth, or what came, 
the nearest to it, probability. While he himself, therefore, pro- 
fessed to know nothing, he used to sift out the several doctrines 
of all the pretenders to science, and then teaze them with a series 
of questions, so contrived, as to reduce them, by the course of 
their answers, to an evident absurdity, and the impossibility of 
defending what they had at first, affirmed. 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method of his master 
Socrates: and his followers wholly deserted it: for, instead of tin; 
Socratic modesty of affirming nothing, and examining every thing, 
they turned philosophy, as it were, info an art; and formed a 
system of opinions, which they delivered to their disciples as the 
peculiar tenets of their sect. Plato’s nephew, Spcusippus, who 
was left the heir of his school, continued his lecture s, as his suc- 
cessors also did in the Academy, and preserved the name of 
Academics; whilst Aristotle, the most eminent of Plato’s scholars, 
retired to another Gymnasium, called the Lyceum; where, from 
a custom which he and his followers observed, of teaching and 
disputing us they walked in the porticos of the place; they obiain* 
ed the name of Peripatetics, ortho walking philosophers. 'These 
two sects, though differing in name, agreed generally in things, 

* This celebrated plat;**, which Srrv. Sulpicius calls “ the noblest gymnasium 
of the world," took i»s name from A t*ui!r inns, an ancient hero, who possi-SM <} jj hi 

the time of the Tinda»id;p, 15ut, famous at it was, it was purchased aftcruaids 
for about on*- hundred pounds, and dt dieated to the public, for the convenience 
of walks and exercises for the citizens of Athens; anti was gradually improved amt 
adorned by the rich, who had received henciit or pleasure from it, with plantation 
of groves, stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for the particular use ot 
the professors or masters of the Academic school ; where several of them arc said 
to have spent their lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have 
come within the city, JEp, fain, 4. 12, l J lut. iu Thesco, 15, JDiog, Laert, in 
Plato. ^ 7* PlUar, de Exil, 0o3. 
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or in all the principal points of their philosophy: they placed the 
chief happiness of man in virtue, with a competency of external 
goods ; taught the existence of a God, a Providence, the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, and a future State of Rewards and Punish, 
merits. 

This was the state of the Academic school under five succes- 
sive masters, who governed it after Plato; Speusippns, Kenc- 
crates, Polemo, Crates, Grantor; till Arcesilas the sixth dis- 
carded at once all the systems of his predecessors, and revived the 
Socratic way, ol affirming nothing, doubting of all things, and ex- 
posing the vanity of the reigning opinions. lie alleged the ne- 
cessity of making this reformation, fiom that obscurity of things, 
which had reduced Socrates, and all the ancients before him, to a 
conic.Fsio i of their ignorance: he observed, as they had all like- 
wise done, “that the senses were narrow, reason infirm, life 
slier!, truth immeistd in the deep, opinion and custom every 
where predominant, and all things involved, in darkness.” He 
taugat, tiieieiorc, ‘‘That iheiv was no certain knowledge or per- 
ception of any thing in nature; nor any infallible criterion of 
truth ami falsehood ; that nothing was so deiesi able as rashness; 
nothing m> M'.indulous to a philosopher, as to pioh-ss, vvliat was 
either false or unknown to him; tliar we ought to assert nothing 
dogmatically, hut in all casts to suspend our assent ; and, instead 
of pretending to certainty, content ourselves with opinion, ground- 
ed on probability, which was all that a rational mind had to 
acquiesce in.” This was called the New Academy, in distinction 
from the Platonic, or the Old ; which maintained its credit down 
to Cicero’s time, by a succession of able masters, the 'chief oi 
whom was Carneudt s, the fourth from Areesdas; who earned it 
to its utmost, height of glory, and is great I v celebrated by 
antiquitv for the vivacity of h:s wit and force <d his eloquence. 

We must not however imagine, that these academics continued 
doubting and fluctuating all their lives in scepticism and irreso- 
lution, without any precise opinions, or settled principle ol judg- 
ing and acting: no, their rule was as certain and consistent as that 
of any other sect ; as it is fu quently explained by Cicero m many 
parts of his works. “ We are not of that sort,” says he, “v\hose 
mind is perpelnnillv wandering in error, wilnnni any particular 
end or object of its pursuit : ior whai would sm.Ua mind, or such 
a life in del d he worth, which had no determinate rule* or method 
of thmlonj and acting? but t he d dici'cncc between us and the rest 
is, that whereas they call some things certain, and others uncer- 
tain; we call the one probable, the oilier improbable, for what 

V ol. II. No. 2 S 
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reason then should not I pursue the probable, reject the contrary, 
and, declining the arrogance of affirming, avoid the imputation of 
rashness; which of all things is the farthest removed from wis- 
dom? Again; we do not pretend to say, that there is no such 
thing as truth ; hut. that all truths have some falsehoods annexed 
to them, of so near a resemblance and similitude, ns to afford no 
certain note of distinction, whereby to determine our judgment 
and assent: whence it follows, also, of course, that there are many 
things probable, which, though n ?t perfectly comprehended, yet 
on account of their attractive and specious appearance, are suffi- 
cient to govern the life of a wist* man. In another place, there 
is no difference, says he, between us and those who pretend to 
know things, but that they never doubt of the truth of what 
they maintain; whereas we have many probabilities, which we 
readily embrace, but dare not affirm. By this we preserve our 
judgment free and unprejudiced, and are under no necessity of 
defending what is prescribed and enjoined to us: whereas, in the 
other sects, men are tied down to certain doctrines, before they 
are capable of judging what is the best; and, in the most infirm 
part of life, drawn either by the authority of a friend, or charmed 
with the first master whom they happen to hear, they form a 
judgment of things unknown to them ; and to whatever school 
they chance to be driven by the tide, cleave to it as fast as the 
oyster to the rock.” 

Thus the academy held the proper medium between the rigour 
of the stoic and the indifference of the sceptic; the stoics em- 
braced all their docti ines as so many fixed and immutable truths, 
from which it was infamous to depart; and, by making this their 
point of honour, held all their disciples in an inviolable attach- 
ment to them. The sceptics, on the other hand, observed a per- 
fect neutrality towards all opinions; maintaining all of them to he 
equally uncertain; and that we could not affirm of any thing, 
that it was this or that, since there was as mm h reason to take it 
for the one as for the other, or for neither of them; and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to he; thus they lived, 
without ever engaging on any side of a question : direc ting their 
lives, m tie mean time, by natural affections, and the laws and 
customs of their country. But the academics, by adopting the 
probabh inste ad of the certain, kept the balance in an e qual poise 
between the two extremes ; making it their general principle, to 
observe a moderation in all their opinions; and as Plutarch, who 
was one* of them, tells us, paying a great regard always to that 
old maxim : 
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MifcuY tty civ ; rte quid yiitnis. 

As this school then was in no particular opposition to any, hut 
an equal adversary to all, or rather to dogmatical philosophy in 
general ; so every other sect, next to itself, readily gave it the 
preference to the rest; which universal concession of the second 
place, is commonly thought to infer a right to the first: and if we 
reflect on the state of the heathen world, and what they them- 
selves so often complain of, the darkness that surrounded them, 
and the infinite dissensions of the best and wisest on the funda- 
mental questions of religion and morality; we must necessarily 
allow, that the academic manner of philosophizing, was, of all 
others the most rational and modest, and the best adapted to the 
discovery of truth : whose peculiar character it was, to encourage 
enquiry : to sift every question to the bottom ; to try the force of 
every argument, till it had found its real moment, or the precise 
quantity of its weight. 'This it was that reduced Cicero, in his 
advanced life and ripened judgment, to desert, the old academy, 
and declare for the new ; when, from a long experience of the 
vanity of those sects, who called themselves the proprietors of 
truth, and the sole guides of life, and, through a despair of finding 
any thing certain, he was glad, after all, to take up with the pro- 
bable. But the genius and general character of both the acade- 
mies was in some measure still the same; for the old, though it 
professed to teach a peculiar system of doctrines, yet was ever 
diffident and cautious of affirming; and the new only the more 
scrupulous and sceptical of the two; this appears from the writ- 
ings of Plato, the first master of the old ; in which, as Cicero ob- 
serves, nothing is absolutely affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, 
but all things freely enquired into, and both sides of the question 
impartially discussed. V et there was another reason that recom- 
mended this philosophy in a peculiar manner to Cicero; its being, 
of all others, the best suited to the profession of an orator: since, 
by its practice of disputing for and against every opinion of the 
other sects, it gave him the best opportunity of perfecting his 
oratorial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking readily upon all 
subjects. lie calls it, therefore, “ the parent of elegance and 
copiousness;’* and declares, “that lie owed all the fame of his 
eloquence, not to the mechanic rules of t be rhetoricians, but 
to the enlarged and generous principles of the academy.” 

This school, however, was almost deserted in Greece, and had 
but few disciples at Rome, when Cicero undertook its patronage. 
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and endeavoured to revive ii opine: credit. The reason is ob- 
vious: if imposed a hard t: upon its scholars, of disputing 

against t- verv s« cr and on evi-*y question in philosophy ; and, if 
it was difficult, as Cicero says, to he master of any one, how much 
more of them all? which was incumbent on those who professed 
themselves academics. No wonder then that it lost ground every 
where, in proportion as ease and luxury prevailed, which naturally 
disposed people to the doctrine of Epicurus; in relation to which 
there is a smart saying recorded of Arcesilas, who being asked, 
“Why so many of all sects went over to the Epicureans, hut none 
ever came back from them ? replied, That men might he made 
eunuchs, huteunuchs could never become men again.*’ 

This general view of Cicero’s philosophy will help us to ac- 
count, in some measure, for that difficulty which people frequently 
complain of, in discovering his real sentiments, as well as for the 
mistakes which they are apt to fall into m that search ; since it 
was the distinguishing principle 'of the academy, to refute the opi- 
nions of others rather than declare any of their own. Yet the 
chief difficulty does not lie here; for Cicero was not scrupulous 
on that head, nor affected any obscurity in the delivery of hi.; 
thoughts, when it was his business to explain them ; but it is tin- 
variety and different character of his several writings that per- 
plexes the generality of his readers; for wheiever they dip into 
his works, they are apt to fancy themselves possessed of his sen- 
timents, and to quote them indifferently as such, whether from 
his Orations, his Dialogues, or his Letters, without nth- tiding to 
the peculiar nature of the vvoik, or the different person that he 
assumes in it. 

His Orations are generally of the judicial kind, or the pleadings 
of an advocate, whose business it was to maker the: best of his 
cause, and to deliver, not so much what was true, as what was 
useful to his client; the patronage of truth belonging, in such 
cases, to the judge, and not to the pleader. It would be absurd, 
therefore, to require a scrupulous veracity, or strict declaration 
of his sentiments m them : the tiling does not admit of it, ami he 
himself forbids us to expect it; and, in one of those orations, 
frankly declares the true nature of them all — “ That man,” says 
he, “ is much mistaken, who thinks that, in these judic ial plead- 
ings, he has; an authentic specimen of our opinions. They are 
the speeches of the causes and the times, not of the men or the 
advocates. If the causes could speak for themselves, nobody 
would employ an orator: but we are employed to speak, not what 
y/c would undertake to affirm upon our authority, but what i$ 
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suggested by the cause and the thing it self.’* Agreeably to this 
notion, Quintilian tells us, “ that those who are truly wise, and 
have spent their time in public affairs, and not in idle disputes, 
though they have resolved with themselves to he strictly honest 
in all their actions, yet will not scruple to use every argument 
that can he of service to the cause which they have undertaken 
to defend,*’ In his Orations, therefore, where we often meet 
with the sentences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot always 
take them for his own, but as topics applied to move his audience, 
or to add an air of gravity and probability to bis speech.* 

II is letters, indeed, to familiar friends, and especially those to 
Athens, place the real man before us, and lay open bis very heart: 
yet, in these, some distinction must necessarily be observed, for, 
in letters of compliment, condolence, or recommendation, or 
where he is soliciting any point of importance, he adapts his ar- 
guments to the occasion, and uses such as would induce his friend 
the most readily to grant what he desired. But, as his letters in 
general seldom touch upon any questions of philosophy, except 
slightly and incidentally, so they will afford very little help to us 
in the discovery of his philosophical opinions, which are the sub- 
ject. of the present enquiry, and for which we must wholly reun 
to his philosophical works. 

Now the general purpose of these works was, to give a history 
rather of tin* ancient philosophy, than any account ol his own ; 
and to explain to his fellow-citizens, in their own language, what- 
ever the philosophers, of all sects and in all ages, had taught on 
every important question, in order to enlarge* their minds and re- 
form their morals, and to employ himself the most usefully to his 
country, at a time when arms and a superior force had deprived 
him of the power of serving it in any other way* i his lie de- 
clares in his treatise called clc Finibus , or on the duct good or it/ 
of in an : in that upon the Nature of tue gods ; in hi** 1 usculaa 
Disputations; and in his book on the Academic 1 hitosophj/ : in 
all which, be sometimes takes upon himself the part of a Stoic ; 
sometimes of an Epicurean: sometimes of a Peripatetic ; ioi the 
sake of explaining, with more authority, the different doc t linos 
of each sect : and, as he assumes the person of the one to confute 

* Though his Orations are not always the proper vouchers of Ins opinions, yet 
they are the best testimonies that can be alleged for the truth of tacts ; especially 
those which were spoken to the senate or the people, where lie refers to the acts 
and characters of persons then living, before an audience that was generally as 
well acquainted with them as himself; and it is in such cases, chic y, t lat ay 

ftny great stress upon them. 
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the other, so, in his proper character of an Academic, he some** 
times disputes against them ail, while the unwary reader, not 
reflecting on the nature of diah c e s, takes Cicero still tor the 
perpetual speaker, and, under that mistake, often quotes a senti- 
ment for his, that was delivered by him only in order to he con- 
futed. But, in these dialogues, as m all his other works, where- 
ever he treats any subject professedly, or gives a judgment upon 
it deliberately, either in his own person, or that of an Academic, 
there he delivers his own opinions: and where he himself does 
not appear in the one scene, he takes care usually to inform us 
to which of the characters he has assigned thejiatronage of his 
own sentiments, who was generally the principal speaker in the 
dialogue; as Crassus, in his treatise on the Orator', Scipio, m that 
on the Republic; Cato, in his piece on old age . This key will 
let us into his real thoughts, and enable us to trace his genuine 
notions through every part of his writings, from which I shall 
now proceed to give a short abstract of them. 

As to Physics, or natural philosophy, he seems to have had 
the same notion with Socrates, that a minute and particular at- 
tention to it, and the making it the sole end and object of our 
enquiries, was a study rather curious than profitable, and con- 
tributing but little to the improvement of human life. For, 
though he was perfectly acquainted with the various systems of 
all the philosophers of any name, from the earliest antiquity, and 
has explained them all in his works, yet he did not think it. worth 
while, either to form any distinct opinions of his own, or, at least, 
to declare them. From his account, however, of those systems, 
we may observe, that several of the fundamental principles of 
the modern philosophy, which pass for the original discoveries 
of these later times, are the revival rather of ancient notions, 
maintained by some of the first philosophers of whom we have 
any notice in history; as “the motion of the earth; the anti- 
podes; a vacuum; and an univeisal gravitation, or attractive 
quality of matter,” which holds the world in its present form and 
order. 

But, in all tin* great points of religion and morality, which are 
of more immediate relation to the happiness of man, “ the being 
of a Cod ; a providence ; the immortality of the soul ; a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and the eternal difference ot 
good and ill,” — lie has largely and clearly declared his mind in 
many of his writings. He maintained, that there was “ oneCod, 
or supreme B^ing, incorporeal, eternal, self-existent; who cre- 
ated the world by his power, and sustained it by his providence.” 
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This he inferred from rc the consent of all nations; the order and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies; the evident marks of counsel, 
wisdom, and a fitness f o certain ends, observable in the whole, 
ami in every pari of the visible world and declares that person 
“ unworthy the name of man, who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when, with the utmost stretch of human 
wisdom, we cannot penetrate the depth of that wisdom which 
contrived it.” 

lie believed also a divine providence constantly presiding over 
the whole system, and extending its rare to all the principal 
members of it, with a peculiar attention to the conduct and ac- 
tions of men; hut having the minute ami inferior parts to the 
course of his geneial laws. 'This he collected from the nature 
and attributes of the Deity; his omniscience, omnipresence, and 
infinite goodness, that could never desert or neglect what he had 
once produced into being; and declares that, without this belief, 
there could be no such thing as piety or religion in the world. 

He held likewise “ the immortality of t.lu: soul, ami its separate 
existence, after death, in a state of happiness or mi'seiy.” 'This 
he inferred (Venn that ardent thirst, of immortality, which was al- 
ways tiie most conspicuous in the best and most exalted molds, 
from a Inch the tries'. specimen of their nature must needs be 
drawn : fiom ils unmixid and indivisible essence, which had no- 
thing separable < > i perishable in it; from its wonderful powers and 
faculties, “ its principle of self-motion; its memory, invention, 
wit, comprehension, which were all incompatible with sluggish 
mutter/’ 

The Stoics fancied that the soul vvasV/ subtilized fury sub- 
stance, which survived the body after death, and subsisted a long 
time, yet not eternally, but was to perish at last in the general 
conflagration. In which they allowed, as (/iccro says, “ the only 
thing that was hard to conceive, its sepaiate existence from the 
body, yet denied what was not only easy to imagine, but. n con- 
sequence of the other, its eternal duration.” Aristotle taught, 
that, besides the four elements of the material world, whence all 
other things were supposed to draw their being, theie was 4 a tilth 
essence, or nature, peculiar to God and the soul, ’ which had no- 
thing m it that was common to any of file rest. 1 his opinion 
Cicero followed, and illustrated, w'ith his usual peispicuity, in 
the following passage: 

“ The origin of the human soul/’ says he, “ is not to be found 
any where on earth : there is nothing mixed, concrete, or earthly ; 
nothing of water, air, or fire, in if. For these natmes aie not. 
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susceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought; have nothing 
that can retain the past, foresee the future, lay hold on the pre- 
sent ; which faculties are purely divine, and could not possibly 
be derived to man, except from God. The nature of the soul, 
therefore, is of a singular kind, distinct from these known and 
obvious natures; and whatever it be that feels and tastes, that 
lives and moves in us, it must be heavenly and divine, and for 
that reason eternal. Nor is God, indeed, himself, whose existence 
we clearly discover, to be comprehended by us in any other man- 
lier, but as a free and pure mind, clear from all mortal concre- 
tion, observing and moving all tilings, and endued with an inter- 
nal principle of seif motion : of this kind, and of the same nature, 
is the human soul.” 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, he considered 
it as a consequence of the soul’s immoitality, dedncibie from the 
attributes of God, and the condition of man’s life on earth ; and 
thought it so highly piobable, “ that we could hardly doubt of 
it,” lie says, “ unless it. should happen to our minds, when they 
look unto themselves, as it dots to our eyes, when they look too 
intensely at the sun, that, finding their sight daz/ded, they give 
overlooking at all.” In this opinion he followed Socrah s and 
Pialo, for whose judgment he professes so gic.it a reverence, that 
“ if they had given no reasons, 'where vet they had given many, 
he should have been persuaded,” he says, bv their sole autho- 
rity.” Socrates, theiefuie, as he. tells us, deci.ued in his dying 
speech, “ that there were two ways appointed to human souls ;r 
their depmturc from the body : that those who had been smmer - 
ed in sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted themsclvc: 
with private vices or public crimes against their country, took .v 
obscure and devious road, lemote from the seat and assembly ot 
the gods ; whilst those who had preserved their integrity, and 
received little or no contagion from the body, from which they 
had constantly abstracted themselves, and, in the bodies of men, 
imitated the life of the gods, had an easy ascent King open be- 
fore them, to those gods, from whom they derived their being.’' 

From what, lias already been said, the reader will easily ima- 
gine. what Cicero’s opinion must have been concerning the reli- 
gion of his country; for a mind enlightemd by the noble piiuct- 
ples just stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of the truth 
or divinity of so absurd a worship: and the liberty, which not 
only he, but all the old writers take, in ridiculing the diameters 
of their gods, and the fictions of their infernal torments, shews, 
that there was not a man of liberal education, who did not con- 
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sider \t as an Engine of state, or political system, contrived For 
the uses ot government:, and to keep the people in order : in this 
light Cicero always commends it, as a wise institution, singularly 
adapted to the genius of Rome; and constantly inculcates an 
adherence to its rights, as the duty of all good citizens.” 

Their religion consisted of two principal branches; the obser- 
vation of the auspices, and the worship of the gods : the first: 
was instituted by Romulus; the second by his successor, Numa ; 
who drew up a ritual, or order of ceremonies to he observed in the 
different sacrifices of their several deities : to these a third part 
was afterwards added ; relating to divine admonitions from por- 
tents ; monstrous births; the entrails of beasts m sacrifice ; and 
the prophecies of the sibyls. The college of augurs presided 
over the auspices, as the supreme interpreters of the will of Jove ; 
and determined what signs were propitious, and what not: the 
other priests were the judges of ail the oilier cases relating to 
religion; as well of what concerned the public worship, as that 
of private families. 

Now the priests of all denominations were of the first nobility 
of Rome; and the augurs especially were commonly senators of 
consular rank* who had passed through a*l the dignities of the 
republic, and, by their power over the auspices, could put an 
immediate stop to ail proceedings, and dissolve at once all the 
assemblies of the people convened for public business. The inter- 
pretation of the sibyls' prophecies was vested in the decemviri, 
or guardians of the sibylline books, ten persons of distinguished 
rank chosen usually from the priests: and the province of 
interpreting prodigies, and inspecting the entrails, belonged to 
the haruspices; who were the servants of the public, hired to 
attend the Magistrates in all their sacrifices; and who never 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views of those who 
employed them, and to whose protection they owed their credit 
and livelihood. 

This constitution #1 a religion, among a people naturally 
superstitious, necessarily threw t lie chief influence in a flairs into 
the hands of the senate, and the better sort; who by this advantage 
frequently checked the violences of the populace, and the lactious 
attempts of the tribunes; so that it was perpetually applauded 
by Cicero, as the main bulwark of the republic; though consi- 
dered all the while, by men of sense, ns merely political, anil of 
human invention. The only part that admitted any dispute 
concerning its origin, was augury, or their method of divining 
by auspices. The Stoics held that God, out oi his goodness to 
Vol. II. No. 55 . £ T 
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man, had imprinted on t lie nature of things “ certain marks or 
notices of future events; as on the entrails of beasts, the flight 
of birds, thunder, and other celestial signs,” which, by long 
observation, and the experience of ages, were reduced to an art, 
by which the meaning of each sign might he determined and 
applied to the event that was signified by it. This they called 
artificial divination, in distinction from the natural, which they 
supposed to flow from an instinct or native power implanted in the 
soul, which it exerted always with the greatest efficacy, when it 
was the most free and disengaged from the body, as in dreams, 
and madness. But this notion was generally ridiculed by the 
other philosophers; and of all the college of augurs, there was but 
one at this time who maintained it, Appius Claudius ; who was 
laughed at for his pains by the rest, and called the Pisidinn : it 
occasioned, however, a smart controversy between him and his 
colleague Marcellus, who severally published books on each side 
of the question ; wherein Marcellus asserted the whole ail air to be 
the contrivance of statesmen ; Appius, on the contrary, that there 
was a real art and power of divining, subsisting in the augural 
discipline, and taught by the augural hooks. A ppitis dedicated 
this treaties to Cicero: who, though lie preferred Marcellus's 
notion, yet did not wholly agree with either, hut believed, ° that 
augury might probably be instituted at first upon a persuasion 
of its divinity; and when, by the improvement of ails and learn- 
ing, that opinion was exploded in succeeding ages, jet the thing 
itself was wisely retained, for the sake of its use to the republic.” 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of Rome, Ciceio’s 
religion was undoubtedly of heavenly extraction ; built, as we have 
seen, on the foundation of a God , a Providence, an Immortality . 
Ite considered this short period of our life on earth as a state of 
trial, or a kind of school ; in which we were to improve and pre- 
pare ourselves for that eternity of existence, which was provided 
for us hereafter; that we were placed therefore here by the Cre- 
ator, not so much to inhabit the eartlff as to contemplate the 
heavens; on which were imprinted, in legible characters, all the 
duties of that nature which was given to us. He observed, that 
this spectacle belonged to no other animal but man; to whom 
find, for that reason, had given an erect and upright form ; with 
eyes not prone or fixed upon the ground, like those of other 
animals, but placed on high, and sublime, in a situation the most 
proper for this celestial contemplation; to remind him perpetually 
of his task, and to acquaint him with the place from which he 
sprung, and for which he was finally designed. He took the 
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system of the world, or the visible works of Clod, to be the pro- 
mulgation of Cod's law, or the declaration of his will to mankind • 
whence, as we might collect Vi» being, nature, and attributes, so 
we could trace the reasons also, and motives of his acting; till’ by 
observing what he had done, we might learn what we ought lo 
do, and, by the operations of the divine reason, be instructed how 
to perfect our own ; since the perfection of man consisted in the 
imitation of God. 

From this source, he deduced the origin of all duty, or moral 
obligation; from the will of God , manifested in his works; or 
from that eternal reason, fitness, and relation of things, which is 
displayed in every part of the creation. This he calls “ the ori- 
ginal, immutable law ; the criterion of good and ill ; of just and 
unjust;* 9 imprinted on the nature of things, as the rule by which 
all human laws are to be formed ; “ which, whenever they deviate 
from this pattern, ought,” lie says, “ to be called any thing rather 
than laws; and are, in effect, nothing but acts of force, violence, 
and tyranny : that to imagine the distinction of good and ill not 
to be founded in nature, but in custom, opinion, or human in- 
stitution, is mere folly ami madness which would overthrow 
oil society, and confound all right and justice amongst men: that 
this was the constant opinion of the wisest of all ages ; who held, 
“ that the mind of God, governing all things by eternal reason, 
was the principal and sovereign law ; whose substitute on earth 
was the reason or mind of the wise:” to which purpose, there 
are many strong and beautiful passages scattered occasionally 
through every part of his works. 

“ The true law,” says he, “ is right reason, conformable to 
the nature of things; constant, eternal, diffused through all; 
which calls us to duty by commanding, deters us from sm by 
forbidding; which never loses its influence with the good, nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. This cannot possibly be over- 
ruled by any other law, nor abrogated in the whole or part: nor 
can we be absolved from it cither by the senate or the people: 
nor are we to seek any other comment or interpreter of it, hut 
itself: nor can there be one law at Rome, another at Athens : one 
now, another hereafter; but the same eternal, immutable law, 
comprehends all nations, at all times, under one common master 
and governor of all, God, He is the inventor, propounder, enactor 
of this law, and whosoever will not obey it, must first renounce 
himself, and throw off the nature of man; by doing which be 
wall suffer the greatest punishment, though he should escape all 
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other torments which are commonly believed to be prepared for 
the wicked.” 

In another place he tells us, that the study of this law was the 
only thing which could teach us that most important of all les- 
sons, said to be prescribed by the Pythian oracle, to know oar - 
seh.es; that is, to know our true nature and rank in the universal 
system, the relation that we bear to all other things, and the 
purposes tor which we were sent into the world. ** When a 
man,’* says he, M has attentively surveyed the heavens, the earth, 
the sea, and all things in them ; observed whence they sprung, 
and whither they all tend ; when and how they are to end ; what 
part is mortal and perishable, what divine and eternal : when he 
has almost reached and touched, as it were, the governor ami 
ruler of them all, and discovered himself not to he confined to 
the walls of any certain place, but a citizen of the world, as of 
one common city: in this magnificent view of things, in this en- 
larged prospect and knowledge of nature, good gods, how will 
he learn to know himself? How will he contemn, despise, and 
pet at uought all those things, which the vulgar esteem the most 
splendid and glorious !” 

These were the principles on which Cicero built his religion 
and morality, which shine indeed through all his writings, but 
were largely and explicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on 
government and laws, to which lie added afterwards his book of 
offices, to make the scheme complete: volumes which, as the eU 
der Pliny says to the emperor Titus, “ ought not only to be read, 
but to be got by heart.” The first and greatest of these works is 
lost, excepting a few fragments, in which he had delivered his 
real thoughts so professedly, that, in a letter to Atticus, he calls 
those six books on the republic so many pledges given to his couHm 
try, for the integrity of his life; from which, if ever he swerved, 
be could never have the face to look into them again. In his 
JJook of Laws, he pursued the same argument, and deduced the 
origin of law from the will of the supreme God. These two 
pieces, therefore, contain his belief, and the Book of Offices his 
practice; where he has traced out all the duties of man, or a rule 
of life conformable to the divine principles which he had esta- 
blished in the other two; to which he often refers, as to the 
foundation of his whole system. This work was one of the last 
that he finished, for the use of his son, to whom he addressed it: 
being desirpus, in the decline of a glorious life, to explain to him 
the maxims by which he had governed it; and teach him the 
way of passing through the world with innocence, virtue, ai^ 
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true glory, to an immortality of happiness : where the strictness 
of his morals, adapted to all the various cases and circumstances 
of human life, will serve, if not to instruct, yet to reproach the 
practice of most Christians. This was that law, which is men- 
tioned by St. Paul, to be taught by nature , and written on the 
hearts of the Gentiles , to guide them through that state of igno- 
rance and darkness, of which they themselves complained, till they 
should be blessed with a more perfect revelation of the divine 
will; and this scheme of it professed by Cicero, was certainly 
she most complete that the Gentile world had ever been acquaint- 
ed with ; the utmost effort that human nature could make towards 
attaining its proper end, or that supreme good for which the 
Creator had designed it: upon the contemplation of which sub- 
lime truths, as delivered by a heathen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself, “ that the breast from which they flowed 
must needs have been inspired by the Peity.” 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we have been as- 
cribing to Cicero, and collecting from his writings, some have 
been apt to consider them as the flourishes rather of his elo- 
quence, than the conclusions of bis reason ; since, ip other parts 
of his woiks, he seems to intimate not only a diffidence, hut a 
disbelief of the immortality of the soul, and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments; and especially in his letters, where he 
is supposed to declare his mind with the greatest frankness. But 
in all the passages brought to support this objection, where he 
is imagined to speak of death as the end of all things to man, as 
they are addressed to friends in distress by way of consolation, 
so some commentators take them to mean nothing more, than 
that death is the end of all thing? here bplow, and without any 
farther sense of what is done upon earth. Yet should they be 
understood to relate, as perhaps they may, to an utter extinction 
of our being . it must be observed, that he was writing, in all 
probability, to Epicureans,* and accommodating his arguments 
to the men, ky offering such topics of comfort to them, from 
their own philosophy, as they themselves held to be the most ef- 
fectual. But if this also should seem precarious, we must remem- 
ber always, that Cicero was an academic; and though he believed 
a future state, was fond of the opinion, and declares himself re- 

* This will appear to be a very probable supposition, when we recollect, that 
the generality of the Roman nobility, an<l of Cicero's friends, were of the Epi- 
curean sect ^ and particularly the family of Tor^uatus, to whom two of these 
Utters were addressed. 
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solved never to part with it, — yet he believed it as probable only, 
not as certain ; and as probability implies sane mixture of doubt, 
and admits the degrees of more and less, so it admits also some 
variety in the stability of our persuasion: thus, in a melancholy 
hour, when his spirits were depressed, the same argument would 
not appear to him with the same force; but doubts and diffi- 
culties get the ascendant, and whatjhumoured his present chagrin, 
find the readiest admission. The passages alleged were all of 
this kind, written in the season of his dejection, when all things 
were going wrong with him, in the height of Caesar's power : 
and though we allow them to have all the force that they possi- 
bly can bear, and to express what Cicero really meant at that 
time, yet they prove, at last, nothing more than that, agreeably 
to the character and principles of the academy, he sometimes 
doubted of what he. generally believed. But, after all, whatever 
be the sense of them, it cannot surely be thought reasonable to 
oppose a few scattered hints, accidentally thrown out, when he 
was not considering the subject, to the volumes that lie had de- 
liberately written on the other side of the question.* 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a more deter- 
mined patriot, or a warmer lover of his country, than he: his 
whole character, natural temper, choice of life and principles, 
made its true interest inseparable from his own. II is general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same; to support the 
peace and. liberty of the republic, in that form and constitution 
of it which their ancestors had delivered down to them. He 
looked upon that as the only foundation on which it could he 
supported ; and used to quote a verse uf old Ennius, as the die- 

* From this general view of Cie* ro\s religion, one cannot help observing, that 
the most exalted slate of human reason is so far from superseding the use, that it 
demonstrates the benefit, of a more explicit revelation : for though the natural 
law, in the perfection to which it was carried by Cicero, might serve for a suffi- 
cient guide to the few, such as himself, of enlarged minds and happy disposition?, 
yet it had been so long 1 depraved and adulterated by the prevailing errors and 
vices of mankind, that it was not discoverable even to those few, without great 
pains and study ; and could not produce in them at last any thing more than a 
hope, never a full persuasion; whilst the greatest part of mankind, even of the 
virtuous and imjnisitive, lived “ without the knowledge of a God, or t lie expec- 
tation of a futurity and the multitude in every country was left to the gross 
idolatry of t he popular worship, AVhcn we reflect oil all this, we must needs see 
abundant reason to he thankful to God, for the divine light of his gospel; which 
“ has revealed at last to babes, what was hidden from the wise ;” and, without 
the pains of searching, or danger of mistaking, has given us not only the hope, 
but the assurance of happiness; and made us not only the believers, hut the heir# 
of immortality. 
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It is one of his maxims, which hr. inculcates in his writings, 

* ( that as the end oi a pilot is a prosperous voyage ; of a physician, 
the health of Ins patient; of a general, victory ; so that of a states- 
man is. f o make his citizens happy ; to make them firm in power, 
rich in wealth, splendid in gloiy, eminent in virtue; which he 
declares to be the greatest and best, of all works among men:” 
and as this cannot boetleoted, but hy the concord and harmony of 
n city ; so it was his constant aim to unite the diiferent orders of 
the state into one common interest, and to inspire them with a 
mutual confidence in each other; so as to balance the supremacy 
of the people, hy the authority of the senate; that the one should 
enact, hut the other advise; the one have the last, resort , the 
other the chief in fhte?tte. This was the old constitution of Home, 
by which it had raised itself to all its grandeur: whilst all its 
misfortunes were owing to the contrary principle, of distrust and 
dissension between these two rival powers: it was the great ob- 
ject, therefore, of his policy, to throw the ascendant, in all allairs, 
into the hands of the senate and the Magistrates, as far as it was 
consistent with the rights and liberties of the people: which will 
always be the general view of the wise and honest in alt popu- 
lar governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from the beginning, 
and pursued to the end of his life : and, though in some passages 
of his history, he may he thought perhaps to have deviated from 
it, yet, upon an impartial review of the case, we shall fmd, that 
his end was always the same, though he had changed his mea- 
sures of pursuing it, when compelled to it by the violence ot the 
times, and an over-ruling force, and a necessary regard to his 
own safety; so that ho might say, with great truth, what an 
Athenian orator once said, in excuse of his inconstancy; l hat he 
had acted, indeed, on some occasions, contrary to himseil, hut 
never to the republic: and here also his academic philosophy 
seems to shew its superior use in practical, as well as in specula- 
tive life; by indulging that liberty ot acting which nature and 
reason require; and, when the times and things themselves are 
changed, allowing a change of conduct, and a recourse to new 
means, for the attainment of the same end. 
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The three seels, which at this time chiefly engrossed the phi, 
losophical part of Rome, were, the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Academic; and the chief ornament of each were, Cato, Atticus, 
and Cicero; who lived together in strict friendship, and a mutual 
esteem of each other’s virtue : but the different behaviour of these 
three will shew, by fact and example, the different merit of their 
several principles, and which of them was the best adapted to 
promote the good of society. 

'The Stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in philosophy ; who 
held none to be truly wise or good but themselves; placed “ per- 
fect happiness in virtue, though stript of every other good; affirmed 
all sins to be equal; ail deviations from right equally wicked ; to 
kill a dunghill cock, without reason, the same crime as to kill a 
parent; that a wise man could never forgive; never be moved by 
anger, favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent; never 
change his mindv” With these principles Cato entered public 
life, and acted in it, as Cicero says, as if he had lived in the polity 
of Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus. He made no distinction 
of times or things; no allowance for the weakness of the repub- 
lic, and the power of those who oppressed it : it was his maxim, 
to combat all power not bnilt upon ihe laws; or to defy it, at 
least, if he could not controul it : he knew no way to his end, but 
the direct; and, whatever obstructions he met with, resolved still 
to rush on, and either to surmount, them, or perish in the attempt : 
taking it for a baseness, and confession of being conquered, to 
decline a ti ttVe from the true road. In an age, therefore, of tin 
utmost libertinism, when the public discipline was lost, and the 
government itself tottering, he struggled with the same zeal .against 
all corruption, and waged a perpetual war with a superior forte; 
whilst the rigour of his principles tended rather to alienate friends, 
than reconcile enemies ; and, by provoking the power that ho 
could not subdue, helped to hasten that ruin which lie was striv- 
ing to avert : so that, after a perpetual course of disappointments 
and repulses, finding himself unable to pursue his old way anv 
farther, instead of taking a new one, he was driven by his philo- 
sophy to put an end to his life. 

But, as the Stoics exalted human nature too high, so the Epi- 
cureans depressed it too low : as those raised it to the heroic? 
these debased it to the brutal state ; they held " pleasure to be 
the chief good of man ; death the extinction of his being;” and 
placed their happiness, consequently, in the secure enjoyment of 
a pleasureabio life : esteeming virtue on no other account, than 
as it was a handmaid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the pos- 
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session of it, by preserving health and conciliating friends. Their 
wise wan, therelore, had no other duty but to provide for his 
own ease ; to decline all struggles, to retire from public affairs, 
and to imitate the life of their gods, by passing his days in a calm, 
contemplative, undisturbed repose, in the midst of rural shades 
&n d pleasant gardens. This was the scheme that Attieus followed : 
he had '^ e taints that could quality a man to he usel'u\ to 
society; g\ eat parts, learning, judgment, candour, benevolence, 
generosity ; the same love of his country, and the same semi’- 
merits in politics with Cicero; whom he was always advising and 
urging to act, yet determined never to act himself; or never, at 
least, so far as to disturb his ease, or endanger his safety. For, 
though he was so strictly united with Cicero, and valued him 
above all men, yet he managed an interest all the while with the 
opposite faction, and a friendship even with his mortal enemies, 
Clodius and Antony; that he might secure, against all events, 
the grand point which lie had in view, the peace and tranquillity 
of his life. Thus two excellent men, by their mistaken notions 
of virtue, drawn from the principles of their philosophy, were made 
useless, in a manner, to their country ; each inn different extreme 
of life; the one always acting ami exposing himself to dangers, 
without the prospect of doing good; the other, without attempt- 
ing to do any, resolving never to act at all, 

Cicero chose the middle way between the obstinacy of Cato 
and the indolence of Attieus: lie preferred -always the readiest 
road to what was right, if it lay open to him; if not, took ihe 
next that seemed likely to bring him to the came end ; ami, in 
polities, as in morality, when lie could not. arrive at the true, con- 
tented himself with the probable, He often compares the states- 
man to the pilot, whose art consists in managing every turn of the 
winds, and applying *wen the most perverse to the progress of his 
voyage, so as, “ by changing his course, and enlarging his circuit 
of sailing, to arrive with safety, though later, at his destined- port.’* 
lie mentions likewise an observation, which long experience had 
confirmed to him, that “ none of the popular and ambitious, 
who aspired to extraordinary commands, and to be leaders in the 
republic, ever chose to obtain their ends from the people, tilt 
they had first been repulsed by the senate/’ This was verified 
by all their civil dissensions, from the Gracchi down to Ca/sar ; 
•o that, when he saw men of this spirit at the head of the govern- 
ment, who, by the splendour of their lives and actions, had ac- 
quired an ascendant over the populace, it was h;s constant advice 
to the senate, to gain them by gentle compliances, and to giaiify 
Voe. II. No. So. ‘ 2 U 
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their thirst of power by voluntary grants of it, as the best way to 
moderate their ambition, and reclaim them from desperate coun- 
sels. He declared contention to be no longer prudent, than while 
it either did service, or, at least, no hurt; but, when faction was 
grown too strong to be withstood, that it was time to give over 
lighting, and nothing left but to extract some good out of the ill, 
by mitigating that power by patience, which they could not reduce 
by force, and conciliating it, if possible, to the interests of the 
state. This was what he advised, and what he practised; and it 
will account, in a great measure, for those parts of his conduct 
which are the most liable to exception, on the account of that 
complaisance which lie is supposed to have paid, at different 
times, to the several usurpers of illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between “ bearing what we cannot 
help, and approving what we ought to condemn and submitted, 
therefore, yet never consented to those usurpations ; and, when 
he was forced to comply with them, did it always with a reluct- 
ance that he expresses very keenly in his letters to his friends. 
But, whenever that force was removed, and he was at liberty to 
pursue his principles, and act without controul, as in his con- 
sulship, in his province, and after Caesar’s death, the only periods 
of his life in which he was truly master of himself, there we see 
him shining out in his genuine character, of an excellent citizen, 
a great magistrate, a glorious patriot: there we see the man who 
could declare of himself, with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as 
to the best witness of his conscience, “ that he had always done 
the greatest services to his country, when it was in his power; 
or, when it was not, had never harboured a thought of it but 
what was divine.” If we must needs compare him, therefore, 
with C.Uo, as some writers a fleet to do, it is ceitain that, if Cato’s 
virtue seems more splendid in theory, Cicero’s will be found 
superior in practice: the one was romantic, the other rational : 
the one drawn from the refinements of the schools, the oilier from 
nature and social life; the one always unsuccessful, often huitful; 
the other always beneficial, often salutary to the republic. 

To conclude: Cicero’s death, though violent, cannot be called 
untimely, hut was the proper end of such a life, which must have 
been rendered less glorious, if it had owed its preservation to An- 
tony. It was therefore what ho not only expected, but, in 
the circumstances to which he was reduced, what he seems even 
to have wished. Fur he, who before had been timid in dangers, 
and desponding in distress, yet, from t lie time of C^sai’s death, 
roused by the desperate state of the republic, assumed the foi titude 
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of a hero ; discarded all fear; despised all danger; and, when 
he could not tree his country from a tyranny, provoked the ty- 
rants to take that life which he no longer cared to preserve. 
Thus, tike a great actor on the stage, he reserved himself as it 
were for-tWast act, and, after he had played his part with dig- 
nity, resolved to finish it with glory. 

I he character of his son Marcus has been delivered down lo us 
in a very disadvantageous light; for he is represented generally, 
both by the ancients and moderns, as stupid and vicious, and a 
proverb even of degeneracy: yet, when we come to enquire into 
the real state of the fact, we shall find but little ground for so 
scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the eye and dis- 
cipline of his father, he gave all imaginable proofs, both of an ex- 
cellent temper aed genius ; was modest, tractable, dutiful, diligent 
in his studies, and expert in his exercises, so that, in the Pharsalic 
war, at the age of seventeen, he acquired a great reputation in 
Pompey’s camp, by his dexterity of riding, throwing the javelin, 
aid all the other accomplishments of a young soldier. Not long 
after Pompey's death, he was sent to Athens, to spend a few years 
in the study of philosophy and polite letters, under Cratippus, t lie 
most celebrated philosopher of that time, for whom Cicero after- 
wards procured the freedom of Rome. Here, indeed, upon his 
first sally into the world, he was guilty of some irregularity of 
conduct, and extravagance of expence, that made his father uneasy; 
into which he was supposed to have been drawn by Gorgias, his 
master of rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure, whom Cicero, for 
that reason, expostulated with seveiely, by letter, and discharged 
from his attendance upon him. But the young man was soon 
made sensible of bis folly, and recalled to his fluty by the remon- 
strances of his friends, and particularly of Atticus; so that Ins 
father readily paid his debts, and enlarged his allowance, which 
seems to have been about seven hundred pounds per annum. 

From this time, all t lie accounts of him from the principal men 
of the place, as well as his Roman friends, who bad occasion to 
visit Athens, are constant and uniform in their praises of him, and 
in terms so particular and explicit, that they could not proceed 
from mere compliment, or a desire of flattering Cicero, us he oltcn 
signifies with pleasure to Atticus. ' Thus ; Trebonius, as he was 
passing into Asia, writes to him from Athens : “ I came hither on 
the twenty-first of May, where I saw your son; and saw him, to 
niy great joy, pursuing every thing that was good, and in the high- 
est credit for the modesty of his behaviour,— Do not imagine, my 
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Cicero, that I say this to flatter you, for nothing can be more 
beloved than your young man is, by all who are at Athens, nor 
more studious of all those arts which you yourself delight in, that 
is, the best. I congratulate with you, therefore, very heartily^ 
which I can do with great truth, and not less also with myself, 
that he, whom we were obliged to love, of what temper soever he 
had happened to be, proves to be such an one as we should chuse 
to love.” 

But the son’s own letters gave the most solid comfort to his 
father, as they were written not only witli great duty and affec- 
tion, but with such elegance also and propriety, “that they were 
fit, (he says,) to be read to a learned audience; and though in 
other points he might possibly be deceived, yet, in these, he saw 
a real improvement both of his taste and learning.” None of these 
letters are now extant, nor any other monument of young Cicero’s 
talents, but two letters to Tiro; one of which I have chosen to 
transcribe, as the surest specimen both of his parts and temper, 
written, as we may imagine, to one of Tiro’s rank, without any 
particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, from his residence 
at Athens, when he was about nineteen years old. 

. Cicero the Son to Tino. 

“ While I was expecting every day, with impatience, your mes- 
sengers from Rome, they came at last on the forty -sixth day after 
they lelt you. Their arrival was extremely agreeable to me, for 
in vfather’s most indulgent and affectionate letter gave me an ex- 
ceeding joy, which was still highly increased by the receipt also 
of yours; so that, instead of being sorry for my late omission of 
writing, I was rather pleased that my silence had afforded pie so 
particular a proof of your humanity. It is a great pleasure there- 
fore to me, that you accepted my excuse so readily, I do not 
doubt, my dearest Tiro, but that the reports which are now 
brought of me, give you a real satisfaction. It shall be my care 
and endeavour, that this growing fame of me, shall every day 
come more and more confirmed to you ; and since you promise to 
be the trumpeter of my praises, you may venture to do it vyith as- 
surance; for the past errors of my youth have mortified meso sen- 
sibly, that my mind does not only abhor the facts themselves, but 
jr\y ears cannot even endure the mention of them. I am perfectly 
assured that, in all this regret and solicitude, you have borne no 
small share with me; nor is it to be wondered at; for, though' 
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yoo wiaVv me a\\ access for my sake, you ate engaged a\so to do 
it for yout own; s\nce it was always my resolution to make you 
the partner of every good that may befal me. As l have before, 
therefore, been the occasion of sorrow to you, so it shall now be my 
business to double your joy on my account. You must know 
that I live in the utmost intimacy with Cratippus; and like a 
sot), rather than a scholar : ior I not only hear his lectures with 
pleasure, but am infinitely delighted with his conversation. 1 spend 
whole days with him, and frequently also a part of the night : 
for I prevail with him, as often as I can, to sup with me; and, in 
our familiar chat, as we sit at table, the night steals upon us with- 
out thinking ol it, whilst he lays aside the severity of his philo- 
sophy, and jokes amongst us with all the good humour imagina- 
ble. Contrive, therefore, to come to us, as soon as possible, and 
*>ee this agreeable and excellent man. For what need I tell you 
of Bruttius? whom I never part with out of my sight. His life 
is regular and exemplary, and his company the most entertaining; 
he has the art of introducing questions of literature into conver- 
sation, and seasoning philosophy with mirth. I have hired a 
lodging for him in the next house to me; and support his poverty, 
as well as l am able, out of my narrow income. I have begun 
also to declaim in Greek under Cassius ; but chuse to exercise 
myself in Latin with Bruttius. I live, likewise, in great famili- 
arity, and t'lie perpetual company of those, whom Cratippus 
brought with him from Mitylene; who are men of learning, and 
highly esteemed by him. Epicrates, also, the leading man at 
Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of their time with me; and 
many others of the same rank. This is the manner of my life at 
present. As to what you write about Gorgias, he was useful to 
me indeed in my daily exercise of declaiming; but I gave up all 
considerations for the sake of obeying my father: who wrote 
peremptorily that I should dismiss him instantly. I complied, 
therefore, without hesitation; lest, by shewing any reluctance, I 
might raise in him some suspicion of me. Besides, I reflected, 
that it would seem indecent in me to deliberate upon the judg- 
ment of a father. Your zeal, however, and advice upon it, are 
very agreeable to me. I admit your excuse of want of leisure, 
for I know how much your lime is commonly taken up. I am 
mightily pleased with your purchase of a farm, and heartily wish 
you joy of it. Do not wonder at nfcy congratulating you in this 
part of my letter, for it was the same part of yours, in which you 
informed me of the purchase. Yon have now a place, where you 
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may drop all the forms of the city, and are become a Roman of 
the old rustic stamp, i please myself with placing your figure 
before my eyes, and imagining that E see you bartering for your 
country wares, or consulting with your bailiff, or canyingoff 
from your table, in a corner of your vest, the seeds of your fruits 
and melons for your garden. But to be serious: I am as much 
concerned as you are, that I happened to be out of the way, and 
could not assist you on that occasion : hut depend upon it, my 
Tiro, I will make you easy one time or other, if fortune does not 
disappoint me ; especially since I know that you have bought 
this farm for the common use of us both. I am obliged to you 
for your care in executing my orders; but beg of you, that a 
librarian may be sent to me in all haste, and especially a Greek 
one: for I waste much of my time in transcribing the lectures 
and books that are of use to me. Above all things, take care of 
your health, that we may live to hold many learned conferences 
together. I recommend Antherus to you. Adieu.” 

This was the situation of young Cicero when Brutus arrived 
at Athens: who, as it lias been already said, was exceedingly 
taken with his virtue and good principles, of which lie sent a 
high encomium to his father; and entrusted him, though but 
twenty years old, with a principal command in his army, in 
which he acquitted himself with a singular reputation both of 
courage and conduct, and, in several expeditions and encounters 
with the enemy, where he commanded in chief, always came off 
victorious. After the battle of Philippi, and the death of Brutus, 
he escaped to Pompey, who had taken possession of Sicily with 
a great army, and a (leet superior to any in the empire. This 
was the last refuge of the poor republicans; where young Cicero 
was received again with particular honours, and continued fight- 
ing still in the defence of his country’s liberty^ till Pompey, by 
a treaty of peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and restoration of all the proscribed 
and exiled Romans, who were then in arms with him. 

Cicero, therefore, took his leave of Pompey, and returned to 
Rome with the rest of his party; where he lived for some time 
in the condition of a private nobleman, remote from affairs and 
the court of the emperor : partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and principles; partly through choice, and 
bis old zeal for the republican cause, which he retained still to 
the last. In this uneasy state, where he had nothing to rouse his 
virtue, or excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk into 
si life of indolence and pleasure, and the intemperate love of wine; 
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ample ot' Antony, who bad lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said to have practised 
it to great excess, and to have been famous for the quantity that 
he used to swallow at a draught: “ as if he had resolved,” says 
Pliny, “ to deprive Antony, the murderer of his father, of tire 
glory of being the first drunkard of the empire.” 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment, in the mean 
while, to make him a priest or augur, as well as one of those 
magistrates who presided over toe coinage of the public money: 
in regard to which there is a medal ?tili extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius on the other; 
who was one of his colleagues in this office. But, upon the last 
breach with Antony, Augustus no sooner became the sole master 
of Rome, than he took him for Ids partner in the consulship: so 
that his letters, which brought the news of the victory at Ac- 
tiurn, and conquest of Kgypt, were addressed to Cicero the con- 
sul, who hail i lie pleasure of publishing them to the senate and 
people, as well as of making and executing that decree, whrch 
ordered all the statues and monuments of Antony to he demolish- 
ed, and that no person of his family should ever after bear the 
name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the son, Augustus 
made some atonement for his treachery to the father ; and, by 
giving the family this opportunity of revenging his death upon 
Antony, fixed the blame of it also there; while the people looked 
upon it as divine and providential, that the final overthrow of 
Antony’s name and fortunes should, by a strange revolution of 
affairs, be reserved for the triumph of young Ciceio. Some ho- 
nours are mentioned likewise to have been decreed by Cicero, in 
his consulship, to his partner Augustus: particularly an obsidial 
crown ; which, though made only of the common grass that hap- 
pened to be found upon the scene of action, yet, in the times of 
ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest reward of military 
glory, and never bestowed, but for the deliverance of an army 
when reduced to the last distress. This crown, therefore, had 
not been given above eight times from the foundation of Rome: 
but with the oppression of its liberty, all its honours were ser- 
vilely prostituted to the will of the reigning monarch. 

Soon after Cicero’s consulship, he was made proconsul ol Asia; 
or, as Appian says, of Syria; one of the most considerable pro- 
vinces of the empire: from which time we find no farther men- 
tion of him in history. He died, probably, soon after; before a 
maturity of age and experience find given him the opportunity 
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of retrieving the teproach of his intemperance, and distinguishing 
himself in the counciisof the state: but, from the honours already 
mentioned, it is evident that his life, though blemished by some 
scandal, yet was not void of dignity: and amidst all the vices 
with which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained his fa- 
ther’s wit and politeness* 

There are two stories related of him, which shew that his na- 
tural courage and high spirit were far from being subdued by the 
ruin of his party and fortunes: for, being in company with some 
friends, where he drunk very hard, in the heat of wine and pas- 
sion, he threw a cup at the head of Agrippa; who, next to Au- 
gustus, bore the chief sway in Rome. He was induced to it, 
probably, by some dispute in politics, or insult on the late cham- 
pions, and vanquished cause of the republic. At another time, 
during his government of Asia, one Cestius, who was afterwards 
Pretor, a flatterer of the times, and a rcviler of his father, hav- 
ing the assurance to come one day to his table, Cicero, after he 
had enquired his name, and understood that; it was the man that 
used to insult his father, and declare that he knew nothing of. 
polite letters, ordered him to be taken away, and publicly vvhipt. 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and generous; pecu- 
liarly turned to arms and martial glory, to which, by the unhap- 
py fate of his country, he had been trained very young ; and, at 
an age that is commonly dedicated to the artsof peace and studies 
of learning, had served with much honour to himself, in three 
successive wars, the most considerable in all history : of Pharsa- 
lia, Philippi, and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not corres- 
pond with the splendor of his father’s, it seems chargeable to bis 
misfortune, rather than his fault ; and to the miserable state of 
the times, which allowed no room for the attainment of his fa- 
ther’s honours, or the imitation of his virtues: butjf he had lived 
in better times, and a free republic, though he not have 

been so eminent a scholar, or orator, or statesman, as his father, 
yet he would have excelled him, probably, in that character 
which conferred a more substantial power and dazzling glory ; 
the fame of a brave and accomplished general. 

The characters of Q. Cicero the brother, of his son Quintus, 
and of Atticus, have been so frequently touched in the course of 
this history, that there is but little occasion to add any thing 
more about them. The two first, as we have already said, upon 
the news of their being proscribed, took their leave of Cicero in 
his flight towards the sea, and returned to Rome, in order to 
furnish themselves with money and other necessaries for a voyage 
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to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed this before the 
proscription could take effect, or to lie concealed, at least for a 
short time, in the. city, without the danger of a discovery : but 
the diligence of Antony's emissaries, and the particular instruc- 
tions that they had received to make sure of the Ciceros, eluded 
all their caution and hopes of concealment. The son was found 
out the first; who is said to have been more solicitous for the 
preservation of his father, than to provide for his own safety: 
upon his refusal to discover where his father lay hid, he was put 
to the rack by the soldiers, till the father, to rescue his son from 
torture, came out from his hiding place, and voluntarily surren- 
dered himself; making no other request to his executioners, than 
that they would dispatch him the first of the two. The son urged 
the same petition to spare him the misery of being the spectator 
of his father’s murder; so that the assassins, to satisfy them both, 
taking each of them apart, killed them by agreement at the same 
time. 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times in which he lived, 
and the perpetual quiet that he enjoyed in them, confirm what 
has been already observed of him, that he was a perfect master 
of the principles of his sect, and knew how to secure that chief 
good of an Epicurean life, his private ease and safety. One 
would naturally imagine, that his union with Cicero and Brutus, 
added to the fame of his wealth, would have involved him of 
course in the ruin of the proscription : he himself was afraid of 
it, and kept himself concealed for some time, but without any 
great reason ; for, as if he had foreseen such an event and turn of 
things, he had always paid a particular court to Antony ; and, in 
the time even ot his disgrace, when he was driven out of Italy, 
and his affairs thought desperate, did many eminent services to 
his friends * Rome; and above all, to his wife and children, 
whom lie ..listed, notctnly with his advice, but with money also, 
on all occasions of their distress: so that when Antony came to 
Rome, in the midst of the massacre, he made it his first care to 
find out Atticus; and no sooner learnt where he was, than he 
wrote him word, with his own hand, to lay aside all fears, and 
come to him immediately ; and assigned him a guard, to piotcct 
him from any insults of the soldiers. 

It must be imputed, likewise, to the same principle of Atticus’s 
caution, and a regard to his safety, that after so long and intimate 
a correspondence of letters witli Cicero, on the most important 
transactions of that age, of which there are sixteen books of Ci- 
cero’s still remaining, yet not a single letter of Atticus’s was ever 
Vol. IL No. 55, 2 X. 
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published : which can hardly be charged to any other cause, but 
his having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero’s death, and 
suppressed them with singular care; lest in that revolution of 
affairs, and extinc tion of the public liberty, they should ever be 
produced to his hurt, or the diminution of his credit with his 
new masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was soon established 
on a more solid foundation, than that of his personal merit, by 
the marriage of his only daughter with M. Agrippa ; which was 
first proposed and brought about by Antony* This introduced 
him into the friendship and familiarity of Augustus, whose mi- 
nister and favourite Agrippa was; and to whom he himself be- 
came afterwards nearly allied, by the marriage of his grand- 
daughter with his successor Tiberius. Thus he added dignity 
to his quiet, and lived to a good old age, in the very manuer in 
which he wished ; happy and honourable, and remote from all 
trouble, or the apprehension of danger. But that lie still lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing to the circum- 
stance of his having been Cicero’s friend : for this, after all, was 
the chief honour of his life ; and, as Seneca truly observed, “ it 
was the epistles of Cicero which preserved him from oblivion ; 
and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand-son Tiberius, nor great- 
grand-son Drusus, would have been of any service to him, if Ci- 
cero’s name, by drawing Atticus’s along with it, had not given 
him an immortality. 


THE END. 
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THE ROMAN SENATE. 


PART THE FIRST. 

THE nature and manner of proceeding of the Homan senate being 
one of the main lights of Roman history, and the clear conception of it 
being necessary to the due understanding not only of the Life nf Cicero, 
but to all Roman history, we have deemed it useful to add this most 
learned treatise of Dr. Middleton, it possesses what should be the cha- 
racters of such dissertations. 1st ; It is complete and final. 2d ; It is 
as short as the learning and importance of the subject admits. 


The late lord Ilervey. who had long honoured me with very distin- 
guishing marks of his friendship, took occasion in one of his letters, about 
twelve years ago, to ask my opinion, on two or three points relating to 
classical antiquity, and especially, on the rnanuer of creating senators, 
and filling up the vacancies of the senate in old Rome. In compliance 
therefore with his lordship’s request, I presently sent hint my thoughts 
on the other points above intimated; and, in a separate letter, endea- 
voured to explain the state of the Roman senate, fioui that time in which 
the commons of Rome first opened their way to the public honours of 
the city, till the final oppression of their liberty. As the subject of these 
papers has not been professedly treated, by any of the undents ; nor, in 
iny opinion, sufficiently explained by any of tiie moderns, so I flatter 
myself, that the publication of what 1 had collected upon it, in the 
defence of my hypothesis, may he of some little use or entertainment to 
the curious : as it exhibits a more distinct idea, than will easily be 
found elsewhere, of the genius of Urn Roman government in general, as 
well as a more precise illustration of the constitution of the Roman 
senate ; which may be called, the soul or vital principal of that mighty 
republic, and what gave birth and motion to all those celebrated acts* 
which were successively produced in it. 
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In answer, therefore, to the question abnvementioned, concerning the 
right and manner of creating senators, and filling up the vacancies of 
that body, I sent my lord Hervey the following letter: 


From the time that the Plebeians had opened themselves a way to the 
first honouts of the state, the constant and regular supply of the senat e 
was from the annual magistrates ; who, by virtue of their several offices, 
acquired an immediate right to sit and vote in that assembly. The 
usual gradation of these offices, was that of Questor, Tribune of the peo- 
ple, Edile, Pretor, and Consul; which every candidate, in the ordinary 
forms of the constitution, was obliged to take in their order, with this 
exception only, that he might forego either the tribunate or the edile- 
ship at bis own choice, without a necessity of passing through them 
both. The questorship was called the first step of honour ; and the 
questors, who were generally employed in the provinces abroad, as- 
signed to them severally by lot, no sooner returned from their provincial 
administration, than they took their places in the senate, and from that 
time forward, from the rank of equestrians, or what we commonly call 
knights, became senators for life. 

All these magistrates were elected by the people in their public as- 
semblies, promiscuously and indifferently, from the whole body of the 
citizens; which explains what Cicero frequently declares in different 
parts of his works, “ That the senatorial! dignity was conferred by the 
suffrage and judgment of the whole Roman people ; and that an access 
to the supreme council of the republic was laid open to the virtue and 
industry of every private citizen. 

Bnt though these offices gave both an immediate right and actual 
entrance into the senate, yet the senatorial! character was not esteemed 
Complete, till the new senators had been enrolled by the censors, at th e 
Lustrum, or general review of all the orders of the city, which was 
generally held every five years. Yet this enrolment was but a matter 
of form, which could not be denied to any of them, except for some 
legal incapacity, or the notoriety of some crime or infamy upon their 
characters : for which, the same censors could expel or deprive any other 
senator, of what rank or standing soever. It was one part likewise of the 
censorian jurisdiction, to fillup the vacancies qf the senate, upon any 
remarkable deficiency in their number, with new members from the 
equestrian order, who had not yet borne any magistracy : but this was 
done arbitrarily, or without the consent and approbation of the people. 
For by observing tha planner of proceeding on some extraordinary occa- 
sion, we may collect the legal and regular method in ordinary cases, 
for example, after the battle of Cannae, the senate being greatly 
exhausted, and no censors in office, a dictator was created for the single 
purpose of filling up the vacancies : who presently asepnfied the Rostra, 
end in the presence of the people, assembled in the forum, ordered all 
those who remained alive of the last cepsorian list, to be first called, an<^ 
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earoUed anew: then those, who since that time had borne a cumle W*. 
traey, but bad not been enrobed, each according to the order of hi, 
creatron , then those, who had been eihVs, tribunes of the people, or 
qutfstovs: and lastly, those of the equestrian rank, who had borne no ma- 
gistracy at all, but had signalized themselves in thewar, and taken spoils 
from the enemy : and having thus added one hundred and seventy seven 
new senators to the last roll, with the universal approbation of the peo- 
ple, he laid down his office. Upon another occasion likewise, when Sylla, 
the dictator, after the destruction made by his civil wars and proscription 
found it necessary to till up the exhausted senate with three hundred 
knights, lie gave the choice of them to the people in an assembly of their 
tribes. 

Tlie power of the censor*, being naturally odious and unpopular, wag 
generally exercised with temper and caution, unless when an extraordi- 
nary licence and corruption of the times seemed to demand a particular 
severity and enforcement of discipline. The censures, however, of these 
magistrates were not perpetual or irreversible, nor considered as bars to 
any future advancement : for what was inflicted by one censor, was some- 
times reversed by the other ; and what was done by them both, by an 
appeal to the people, or by the succeeding censors; who commonly 
restored the disgraced party to his former dignity; or else by obtaining, 
a second time, any of the magistracies abovementioned, the person so 
disgraced entered again into the senate, and was enrolled of course by 
the next censors. Thus we find some, who hud suffered the censoriun 
note of infamy, chosen censors afterwards themselves ; and C. Antonins, 
who wa/Cicero's colleague in the consulship, had beenexpelled the senate 
for his vices, about six years before ; and Lentulus also, who was ex- 
pelled even after he had been consul, wu$ restored to the senate by ob- 
taining the pretorship a second time after that disgrace; in which office 
he was put to death by Cicero, for conspiring with Cataline against the 
public liberty. 

Thus, as it is evident from unquestionable authorities, the legal and 
ordinary source, by which the vacancies of the senate were supplied, was 
from the annual magistrates, chosen by the people: a method of supply, 
of all others t he best adapted to support the dignity, as well as to till up 
the number of that august body ; which could never be remarkably defi- 
cient, but by the uncommon accidents of war,or pestilence, or proscrip- 
tions o v e nobility ; on which occasions those deficiencies were supplied, 
either by the extraordinary power of a dictator, created lor that purpose, 
or the ordinary power of the censors, confirmed by the approbation of the 
people. 

About a mouth after the date of this letter, his lordship sent me his 
own opinion on the same subject, drawn out at length, in the form of a 
dissertation ; which he supported afterwards, and farther explained by a 
Secondhand finally defended by a third. 
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As soon as I had received the first of them, I immediately sat down to 
consider the argument again more precisely : and, agreeably to the me- 
thod observed by his lordship, endeavoured to sketch out the legal and 
genuine state of the Roman senate, through all the several periods in 
which it had suffered any remarkable alteration, under the kings, the 
consuls, and the censors : in pursuance of which design, as fa^t as I filled 
up my papers to the proper size of a letter, I transmitted them to his 
lordship at different times, and in different packets : all which I have now 
thought proper, for the sake of brevity and perspicuity, to connect into 
one continued letter, in the very words of the originals, as far as they could 
be recovered from the imperfect notes which I had taken of them, or at 
least, in an exact conformity to that sense, in which they were first written* 


In my former letter, I chose to begin my account of the senate from 
that time, when its power aiul glory were at their height, and its history* 
the most worthy of our notice; when it was free in its deliberations, and 
open in its access, to the virtue of every citizen. But since your Lord- 
ship has thought fit to recur to its very origin, and to trace out its pro- 
gress through every period of its duration, I think myself obliged to 
pursue the same method, and explain my thoughts on its original con- 
stitution and legal manner of supply, from the very foundation of Rome 
to the oppression of its liberty. But that my argument tnay be clear, I 
shall here set down our two opinions. 

Your lordship's is, that under the kings of Rome, the nomination of the 
senators depended wholly upon the will of the prince, without any right 
in the people; that the consuls succeeded to the same prerogative, but 
which ceased with the establishment of tile censors, whoever afterwards 
exercised it. 

My opinion is, that the kings, consuls, and senators, certainly acted in 
this affair, but ministerially to the supreme will of the people. 

Let me now therefore proceed with this history. Upon the peace and 
league of union made between Romulus and Tatius, kingjof the Sabines 
the number of the senate, as Dionysius writes, was doubled by the addi- 
tion of an hundred new members from the Sabine families ; all chosen by 
the people in the same manner as before: in which account, he says, all 
the old writers concur, excepting a few, who declare the additional num- 
ber ofSabines to have been only fifty. Romulus had before di |p ^ v :d the 
people into three tribes, and each tribe into ten curiir, for the more con- 
venient method of' voting and transactiugthe public business in their as- 
semblies. 

Each of the thirty cui he of old Rome had a temple or chapel assigned 
to them, for the common performance of their sacrifices and other offices 
of religion : so that they were not unlike to our parishes. Some remains 
of which little temples seem to have subsisted many ages after on the 
palatine hill, where Romulus first built the city, and always resided ; 
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whence Manutius infers, that the institution of the ctari* was previous to 
the union with the Sahines, since they were seated separately from the 
Komans on the Capitoliue and Qui final hills. 

Again, it is agreed likewise by all, that Romulus instituted the Comi- 
tia Curiaw; or the public assemblies of the people, called to vote in their 

several cunm s ; and that the matters subjected to their decision, were, 
the choice of ail the magistrates, and the right of making of laws, war, 
aud peace. An ample jurisdiction, and In the most Important articles of 
government; yet not wholly absolute, as Dionysius says, unless the se- 
nate concurred with them. 

But this method of transacting all the greater affairs by the people, as- 
sembled in their curiae, after it had subsisted through live successive 
reigns, was found to he inconvenient. Tor in assemblies so constituted, 
where every individual had an equal vote, the issue of all deliberations 
must depend of course on the poorer sort, who are. always the most nu- 
merous, though not always the most reasonable or incorrupt ; so that 
Sevvius Tullius, the sixth king, in order to correct this inconvenience, 
instituted a new division of the people into six classes, according to a 
census, or valuation of their estates: then he subdivided these classes 
into one hundred and ninety three centuries, and contrived to throw a 
majority of these centuries, that is, ninety-eight of them, into the first 
class of the richest citizens: by which regulation, though every man 
voted now in his century, as before in bis curia, yet, as all matters were 
decided by a majority of the centuries, so the balance of power was wholly 
transferred into the hands of the rich ; and the poorer sort deprived of their 
former weight and influence in the a flairs of state: which wise institution 
was ever observed through all succeeding ages, in the elections of the 
principal magistrates, and the determination of all the principal trans- 
actions of the republic. 

These facts, confirmed by all writers, shew the power of the people to 
have been extremely great, even under the regal government. It extended 
to the choice not only of their kings, but of all the other magistrates, 
and I find wo reason to imagine, that the senators were excepted, or none, 
at least, sufficient to balance the contrary testimony of so grave an author 
«s Dionysius. 

On the demolition of Alba by Tillius Ilostilius, some of the chief 
families of that city were enrolled likewise into the senate. Livy 
reckons *six, Dionysius seven: and Manutius, to make their accounts 
consist with what is delivered concerning the limited number of the 
senate, imagines, that these Albans were notfereated senators, but patri- 
cians only, and by that means rendered capable of being chosen into the 
senate on the occasion of a vacancy. But it may he supposed perhaps with 
more probability, that the number of Albans, taken into the senate at 
that time, was no more than what supplied the vacancies then subsisting, 
bo as to till it up to its settled complement of two hundred. L his affair. 
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however, as Dionysius intimates, was not transacted without the consent 
both of the senate and the people. 

The last augmentation of the senate, under the kings, was made by 
Tarquinius Pr incus, who added au hundred new members to it, from the 
plebeian families, and so enlarged the whole number from two to three 
hundred. He did this, as Livy informs us, to strengthen his particular 
interest, and to raise a sure faction to himself in the new seuators of his 
own creation. 

Since Dionysius then, the most accurate of the Roman historians, and 
who treats the particular question under debate more largely and clearly 
than any of them, is expressly on my side; and since all the rest, who seem 
to difter from him, touch it but slightly and incidentally, nor yet abso- 
lutely contradict him ; 1 cannot help thinking, that as far as authority 
reaches, my hypothesis is well grounded. 

I shall consider, therefore, in the last place, how far it is confirmed by' 
arguments, drawn from the nature and fundamental principles of the 
Roman government, as it was administered under the kings. The first 
citizens of Rome were all voluntary adventurers, whom their young leader, 
Romulus, had no power either to force, or means to attach to his service, 
but the promise of large immunities and rights, and a share with him in 
the administration of their common affairs. This indulgence was neces- 
sary to his circumstances ; and we find accordingly, that he granted them 
all the privileges even of a democracy ; the right of making laws, war and 
peace, with the choice of all their magistrates; and most probably there- 
fore, of the senators. Now when these rights had been once granted and 
possessed by the people, it is not credible, that they would ever softer 
themselves to be deprived of them ; or that kings elective, aud of so li- 
mited a jurisdiction, should be disposed, or able to wrest them wholly out 
of their hands. Their first king Romulus no sooner began to violate the 
constitutions, that he himself had made, than, as it is commonly believed, 
he was privately taken off: and their last king Tarquinius, by a more 
open and violent infringement of their liberties, not only lost his crown, 
but gave occasion to the utter extinction of the kingly government. 
The intermediate kings do not seem to have made any attempt upon the 
liberties of the people : for in the case abovementioned, when Servius 
Tullius contrived to reduce the authority of the poorer sort, it was to ad- 
vance that of the rich; and to change only the hands, not the power of 
his musters ; to whom, as Cicero intimates, and as Seneca, upon his au- 
thority, declares, there lay an appeal flom the magistrates, aud eveu from 
the kings themselves. 

The kings, indeed, by virtue of their office, must needs have had a great 
influence over the deliberations of the people. It was their prerogative, 
to call the people together; to preside in their assemblies ; to propose the 
affairs to be debated, or the persons to be elected; aud to deliver their 
own opinion the first. So that we need not wonder, that the writers. 
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who arc not treating the matter critically, should impute to them the 
result of all the public councils. They constantly do it in the affair 
of war and peace; which yet was the unquestionable prerogative of the 
people ; and when they do it, therefore, in the case before us, it cannot be 
alleged, as an argument of any weight against the people’s right of 
chusing the senators. 

On the whole ; since* the origin of Rome itself is involved in fable and 
obscurity, it is not strange, that the tirst transactions of its citizens should 
also be obscure and uncertain : but upon the strictest search into the state 
of the present question, as it stood under the kingly government, I 
cannot but conclude, from the express testimony of the best historians, 
the concurrence of similar facts, and the probability of the thing itself, that 
the rigiitof chusing senators was originally and constitutionally vested in 
the people. 

We are now arrived at the consular state of Rome : and upon this me- 
morable change of government, and the expulsion of their kings, effected 
with such spirit and resolution by an injured people, for the recovery of 
their just rights, we may expect to find them in the possession of every 
privilege, which they could legally claim. For our reason would sug- 
gest, what all authors testify, that in the beginnings and unsettled state 
of tins revolution, great complaisance and deference would necessarily 
be paid by the senate to the body of the commons. I shall examine 
then, what facts and testimonies may ho alleged in favour of my opi- 
nion, during tins first period of the consular government, till the creation 
of the censors, which includes the space of sixty-seven years. 

The first exercise of the peoples’ power was. to elect two consuls, to 
supply the place of the ejected king : who were now chosen, as they were 
ever after, in the coinitia centuriata, or by a vote of the people, assembled 
in their centuries, according to the institution of Serving Tullius: and 
the first care of the new consuls was, insecure to the people all their rights 
which their late king Tarquin had violated ; particularly the dtcisinu of 
all the gteat affairs of state in their public assemblies. 

I 3 . Valerius, the colleague of Brutus in the consulate, was so warm 
an asserior of the authority of the people, that he acquired by it the 
name of Poplicola. Yet happening to build his house upon an emi- 
nence, lie gave umbrage to the citizens, as if be luid designed it for a 
citadel, and affected a power dangerous to their liberty. Upon which, 
he demolished what he had built, and calling the people together, in 
order tojustify himself, commanded his officers, on their entrance into 
the assembly, to submit and let fall the fasces, or ensigns of his magistra- 
cv, as an acknowledgment, that the majesty of the commons was superior 
to that of the consuls. If the power, therefore, of the consuls was the 
game with that of the kings, as all the ancient writers declare, it is cer- 
tain that the power of the people was always superior to them both. 

This was the stale of things in the infancy of the republic ; in which 
the people were much caressed by the nobles, as long as there was any 
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apprehension of danger from their deposed king or his family : and in 
these circumstances, the senate* which had been reduced, by TarquinV 
arbitrary reign, to half its legal number, was filled up to its former com* 
plement of three hundred, by Brutus and Valerius; or by the one or 
the other of them, as writers differently relate it. All that Dionysius, 
indeed, and Livy bay upon it, is, that a number of the best citizens were 
chosen from the commons to supply the vacancies. But we cannot ima- 
gine, that an act of so great moment could pass without the special com- 
mand and suffrage of the people, at a time, when nothing else of any mo- 
ment passed without it: the reason of the thing, and the power of the 
people in all similar cases, must persuade us of the contrary. 

The next fact, that relates to our question, is, the admission of Appius 
Claudius into the senate. He was one of the chiefs of the Sabine nation, 
who deserted to Rome, with a body of his friends and dependents, to the 
number of five thousand; to whom the freedom of the city, and lands, 
were publicly assigned, and to Appius himself, a place in the senate. 
Livy does not say, by whut authority this was done; but Dionysius, 
that it was by an order of the senate and people : that is, by a previous 
decree of the senate, approved and ratified by an assembly of the com- 
mons : which was the legal and regulur way of transacting all the public 
business, from the very beginning of the republic, and continued gene- 
rally to be so, in all quiet and peaceable times, to the end of it. 

These are the only examples of filling up the senate, from the expul- 
sion of the kings, to the creation of the censors and though we are not 
directly informed, by what authority they were effected, yet it is certain, 
that it was by the intervention and power of the people; agreeably to the 
express testimony of Cicero, and the speech of Canuleius the tribune, re - 
ferred to by your lordship, wherein it is declared, that from the extinction 
of the regal government, the admission of all members into the senate 
was given by the command of the people. 

From these augmentations just mentioned, to the institution of the 
censorship, there is uu mterval of sixty years or more, without the mention 
of any review or supply of the senate whatsoever : and yet there must 
have been some constant method of supplying it during that time, or it 
would have been wholly extinct. The consuls, whose province it then 
was, to hold the census, and general lustration of the citizens, as often as 
they found it necessary, had, in consequence of that duty, the task alsoof 
settling the roll of the senate at the same time. Yet there is no instance 
recorded of the exercise of that power, or of any act relating to it, either 
by the admission or ejection of any senators : so that the state of the 
senate in this period is left wholly dark to us by the ancients, nor had 
been explained, as far as I know, by any of the moderns. 

The most probable account of the matter is this ; that the senate began 
now to be regularly supplied by the annual magistrates, who were 
instituted about this time, and chosen by the people. These were two 
questors of patrician families, and five tribunes of the people, with two 
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edUea of plebeian families ; to which five more tribunes were afterwards 
? dJed : aud if we suppose all the* to Wind tn tfant&m uft» 
seudVe by virtue oftWir office, and conse<\ueu%, a n^bUo WxwAWd 
by t\\e consuls at tbe next lustrum, this would yield u competent suyiply 
to the ordinary vacancies of that asse.mb\y : which might receive some 
accession also trom the decemviri, who were not all patricians, nor yet se- 
nators perhaps, before their election to that magistracy. If this was the 
case, as f take it to have been, it will help us to account for the silence of 
authors about it, as being a thing that succeeded of course, so as to haye 
nothing in it remarkable, or what seemed to deserve a particular recital. 

The .office of questor, which was instituted the first, is always mentioned 
by the ancients, as the first step of honour in the republic, aud what gave 
an entrance into the senate. As to the tribunes, it has been taken for 
granted, on the authority of Valerius Maximus, that, on their first crea- 
tion, they were not admitted into the senate, but had seats placed for 
them before the door, in the vestibule. But we may reasonably con- 
clude, that a magistrate so ambitious and powerful, who could controul, 
by his single negative, whatever passed within doors, would not long be 
content to sit without. A. Gellius says, that they were not made sena- 
tors before the law of Atinius : who is supposed to be C. Atiuius Labeo, 
tribune of the people, A. U. 623 : but that cannot possibly be true, since 
it is evident from the authority of Dionysius, that near four centuries 
before, the tribunes, by the mere weight and great power of their office, 
had gained an actual admission into the senate within two years after their 
first creation : in which we find them debating and enforcing, with great 
warmth, the demands of the commons, for a libertyjof intermarriages with 
the nobles, and the choice of a Blebeiau consul : so that the intent of this 
Atiniau law could not be, as it is commonly understood, that the tribunes 
should be senators in virtue of their office, for that they had been from 
the beginning, but that for the future, they should always be chosen out 
of the body of the senate, or, which is the same thing, out of those who 
had already borne the office of questor. 

About thirteen years before the creation of the censors, the tribunes 
began to assume a right pf summoning or convoking the senate ; and of 
propounding to them whatever they thought proper. A prerogative, 
which the consuls alone had ever exercised before; and which I take to 
be a clear proof of their being then members of the senate : and I find, 
#lso, that two patricians, even of consular dignity, were elected tribunes 
of the people about the same time, in an extraordinary manner : which 
can hardly be accounted for, without supposing this magistracy to have 
}md an admission into the senate. 

Some few f years before this, upon the death of one of the consuls and 
the sickness of the other, at a time of great consternation in Rome, the 
supreme power and care of the public was committed to the ediles : 
which great deference to their office, makes it reasonable to conclude, 
that these magistrates also were at this time in the senate, as they un- 
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questionably were within a short time after. But the warm contest hinted 
above, about the right of electing a plebeian consul, which continued on 
foot for a long time, seems to demonstrate the truth of my opinion ; 
it being wholly incredible, that the commons should demand to have one 
of their body placed at the head of the senate, before they had obtained 
so much as an entrance into it, for any of the other plebeian magistrates. 

I cannot omit the mention of one fact more, not foreign to our present 
purpose, though it did not happen till about two hundred years later, 
which is this; the Flarnen Dialis, or sovereign priest of Jupiter, revived 
aji ancient pretension to a seat in the senate, in right of his office ; which, 
by the indolence of his predecessors, had not been claimed or enjoyed 
for many generations. The pretor rejected his claim, nor would suffer 
him to sit in that assembly: but upon his appeal to the tribunes, that is, 
to the people, his light was confirmed, and he was allowed to take his 
place as a senator. 

This case shews, that the privilege of the senate might he annexed to 
an office, without any notice taken of it by the historians ; for we have 
not the least hint from any of them, of the origin of this Flamen’s right : 
nor any mention of him as a senator, but on this very occasion: though 
by the manner of his appeal, the claim seems to have been grounded on 
some old grant from the people. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that though the annual magistrates 
might furnish a tolerable supply to the ordinary vacancies of the senate, 
yet there must have been some other method of providing for the extraor- 
dinary deficiencies, made by the calamitous accidents of we s abroad, or 
sickuess at home, of which there are several instances in the Homan his- 
tory. In answer to which, it must he owned, that the senate, in such 
particular exigencies, would demand a larger supply, than the public 
offices could furnish : and the method of supplying it seems to have been 
regulated by what the first consuls did, upon the first enrolment and 
completion of the senate; for this was probably the standing precedent; 
agreeably to which, all the future consuls, as we may reasonably pre- 
ciinie, used to pitch upon a number of the best and most n putable citi- 
zens of the equestrian rank, to be proposed to the choice and appro- 
bation of the people in their general assembly ; who, by approving and 
confirming the list, gave them a complete and immediate right to the 
rank and title of senators during life. 

This will appear still more probable, by reflecting on a fact or two 
delivered by all the historians. Sp. Maelius, who was attempting to 
make himself king, was one of the most wealthy and popular coimnouers 
of tilt* equestrian order, yet from Livy’s account, it i3 plain, that h;e wasa 
senator : for his first ambition, it is said, was only to be chosen consul, 
which seems to imply it: but thedictator’s speech concerning him directly 
•asserts it ; for he observes with indignation, that he, who had not been so 
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^ wWtn > on account of K*tort\», fa c\u cou\4 

\wrd\y digest as a senator, should hope to be endured us a k\n S . 

About forty years after this, P. Ucinius Calvus, another eminent 
commoner, was elected one of the military tribunes with consular autho- 
rity. He was the first plebeian, who had been raised to that dignity : 
but history has not informed us, what particular merit it was, that advanc- 
ed him to it: for as Livy observes, he had passed through none of the 
public offices, and was only an old senator of great age. If we should ask 
then how these two plebeians came to be made senators without having 
borne any magistracy, there is no answer so probable, as that they were 
added to the roll of the senate, with other eminent citizens, by the com- 
mand of the people, on some extaordinary creation. For if the nomi- 
nation had wholly depended on the will of any patrician magistrate, it n 
scarce to be imagined, that he would have bestowed that iionour on ple- 
beian families. 

I shall proceed in the. next place, to consider the state of the senate, 
after the establishment of the censors, and try to reconcile my hypothesis, 
with the great power and authority delegated to these magistrates in the 
affair of creating senators, in which the whole difficulty of the present 
question consists. 

The people were now, as the ancient writers tell us, the sole arbiters 
of rewards and punishments, on the distribution of which depends 
the success of all governments: and in short, had the supreme power 
over all persons and all causes whatsoever. These accounts leave no 
room for any exception, and make it vain to suppose, that the commons, 
in this height of power, would establish a private jurisdiction, to act indc* 
peudently and exclusively of their supremacy. But besides the proofs 
already alleged of their universal prerogative, we have clear evidence 
likewise of their special rightin this very case of making senators. Th# 
testimony of Cicero produced above, is decisive: and the frequent de- 
clarations, which lie makes, both to the senate and the people, that he 
owed all his honours, and particularly his seat in the senate, to the favour 
of the people, are unquestionable proofs of it. For such speeches deli- 
vered in public, and in the face of the censors themselves, must have 
been considered as an insult on their authority, and provoked their ani- 
madversion, if they had not been confessedly and indisputably true. 
The testimony of Cicero is confirmed also by Livy, which gives occasion 
toM. Vertotto observe, that the sole right of creating senators is attri- 
buted to the people by two, the most celebrated writers of the republic. 
But after the acknowledgement of so great an authority, he affirms, too 
inconsiderately, in the very next words, fhat all the facts and examples 
of history are clearly against it. For whatever those facts may seem to 
intimate, on a slight view, and at this distance of time, yet il is certain, 
that they must admit such an interpretation) as is consistent with a testi* 
mony so precise an4 authentic. 
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But in truth, the people’s right of chusing magistrates, was the same 
with that of chusing senators; since the magistrates by virtue of their 
office obtained a place of course in the senate: that is, the questors, tri- 
bunes of the people, ediies, pretors, consuls; for this was the regular 
gradation or steps of honour, which every man, in the course of his am- 
bition, was to ascend in their order. A method, contrived with great 
prudence and policy; by which no man could be entrusted with the su- 
preme power, and the reins of government, till lie had given a specimen 
of his abilities*, through all the inferior offices, and subordinate branches 
of it ; and we find accordingly in the old fasti or annals, many examples 
of persons who had proceeded regularly through them all. 

The young patricians, indeed, proud of their high birth, and trusting 
to the authority of their families, w ould often push at the higher offices, 
without the trouble of soliciting for the lower. But this was always re- 
sented and complained of by the tribunes, as an infringement of the 
constitution ; that the nobles in their way to the consulship, should jump 
over the intermediate steps, and slight the inferior honours of edile and 
pretor : as in the case of T. Quinctius Flamimus, who, from his first 
preferment of questor, was elected consul by the authority of the senate : 
and it was to correct this license and irregularity, that Sylia afterwards, 
by a special law, enjoined the obligation of passing through the inferior 
offices, as a necessary qualification for the consulate. But the practice 
itself did notderiveits origin from this Cornelian law, as yonr lordship 
seems to intimate, but was grounded on a constitution or custom of an- 
cient standing*. 

Let us examine then after all, what part really belonged to the censors, 
in this affair of creating senators. This magistracy was first instituted, 
A. C. 311. not to take any share of pow er from the people, but of trouble 
only from the consuls ; who now began to have more of it than they could 
possibly discharge : and the special business of these censors, was to 
ease them of the task of holding the censusaud lustrum, which the con- 
suls had uot been able to do for seventeen years past: that is, to take a 
general review of the whole people, as often as there should be occasion ; 
to settle the several districts and divisions of the tribes ; to assign to every 
citizen his proper rank and order, according to a valuation of his estate; 
and lastly, to call over the senate, and make a fresh roll, by leaving out 
the names of the deceased, and adding those, who bad acquired a right 
to fill their places ; that is, the cpagistrates, who had been elected into 
their offices since the last call. 

But besides this task, which W4S purely ministerial, that had the par- 
ticular coguizance and inspection of the manners of all the citizens, and 
in consequence of it, a power to censure or animadvert upon any vice or 
immorality, in all orders of men whatsoever : which they took au oath 
to discharge without favour or affection. But this power reached no far- 
ther than to inflict some public mark of ignonpny, on levyd and vicicus 
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persons, in proportion to the scandal, which they had given, by degrading 
or suspending them from the privileges of that particular rank, which 
they held in the city. This was their proper jurisdiction, and the found* 
ation of their power over the senate ; bv virtue of which, they frequently 
purged it of some of its unworthy and profligate members ; by leaving out 
of the new-roll, the names of those senators, whom they found unworthy 
to sit in that august assembly, for the notoriety of their crimes; which 
they used commonly to assign, as the cause of their inflicting this disgrace. 
There are many examples of senators thus expelled by the censors, gene- 
rally for good reasons ; yet sometimes through mere peevishness, envy or 
revenge : hut in such cases, there was always the liberty of an appeal to 
the final judgment of the people. So that the eensorian power, properly 
speaking, wa9 not that of making or unmaking senators, but of enrolling 
only those, whom the people had made; and of inspecting their manners 
and animadverting upon their vices ; over which they had a special juris- 
diction delegated by the people. Their rule of censuring seems to have 
been grounded on an old maxim of the Roman policy, enjoining that the 
senate should be pure from all blemish, and an example of manners to 
all the other orders of the city : as we find it laid down by Cicero in bis 
book of laws, which were drawn, as he tells us, from the plan of the Ro- 
man constitution* 

It is certain, that several laws were made, at different time?, to regulate 
the conduct of the censors, of which we have now no remains. Festus 
speaks of one, not mentioned by any other writer, the Oviniau law ; 
by which they were obliged in making up the roil of the senate, to take 
the best men ot every order, chosen in an assembly of the curia'. I his 
law was probably made soon after the creation of the censors, or as soon, 
at least, as they begun to extend their power, and use it arbitrarily ; in 
order to reduce them to the original constitution. Cicero takes occasion 
to observe iu one of his speeches, “ that their ancestors had provided 
many checks and restraints on the power of the censor* : that their acts 
were often rescinded by a vote of the people : that the people, by marking 
a man with infamy, orconvieting hiui of any base crime, deprived him at 
once of all future honours, and of all return to the senate : but that the 
eensorian animadversion had no such effect; and that the peisons 
disgraced by it were commonly restored to the senate, and sometimes 
made even censors after it themselves.” Ami in another place he 
says, “ that the judgment of the censors had no other force, than of 
putting a man tc> the blush ; and that it was called ignominy, because it 
was merely nominal.” 

L. Metellus was animadverted upon by the censors, while he was ques- 
tor: yet, notwithstanding that disgrace, was chosen tribune of the peo- 
ple, the year following, A. U. 540 : in which office, lie called the censors 
to Ml) account before the people, »'«)r the affront, which they had put 
upon him ; but was hindered by the other tribunes from bringing that 
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affair to a trial. We find likewise C. Claudius and T. Sempronius 
called to an account before the people for their administration in the 
censorship: and in a dispute between themselves, about the assignment 
of a proper tribe to the sons of slaves made free, Claudius alleged, that 
no censor could take from any citizen his right of suffrage, without < 
the express command of the people. Q. Metellus, when censor, left the 
name of Atinius, one of the tribunes of the people, out of the roll of the 
senate : but the tribune, enraged by the affront, ordered the censor to be 
seized and thrown down the Tarpeian rock; which would probably have 
been executed, if the other tribunes had not rescued him. The same 
tribune however took his revenge, by the solemn consecration of Metel- 
lus’s goods. Now these facts demonstrate, that the power of the censors, 
instead of being absolute, as your lordship contends, in the case of 
making senators, hud in reality little or no share in it ; and v:as much 
limited also and restrained, in what is allowed to be their proper juris- 
diction, the affair even of unmaking or degrading them. 

Let us enquire, therefore, on what reasons M. Vertot has so peremp- 
torily declared, that the facts and examples of history are contrary to this 
notion of the people’s power, in the case under debate. By these 
facts, he means the instances of senators created and expelled by the sole 
authority of the censors, without any apparent consent or interposition of 
the people: and so far it must be allowed, that they seldom made a new 
roll of the senate, without striking several out of it, as either their own 
tempers, or the particular condition of the times, disposed them to more 
or less severity ; and their administration was usually reckoned moderate, 
when three or four only were so disgraced by them. lint it must always 
be remembered, that the ejected senators had the right of an appeal and 
redress from the people, if they thought themselves injured ; and if they 
did not take the benefit of it, we may impute it to a distrust of their cause, 
and a consciousness of thoir guilt. 

Cato the elder, when censor, struck seven out of the roll of the senate ; 
and among the rest one of consular dignity; the brother of the great 
T.Flaminius. But the high quality of the person disgraced, obliged 
Cato to set forth the greatness of his crime in a severe speech ; on which 
Livy remarks, “ that, if he had made the same speech, by way of accusa- 
tion to the people, before his animadversion, which he made afterwards, to 
justify it, even T. F laminins himself, if he had then been censor, as lie 
was in the preceding lustrum, could not have kept his brother in tin- se- 
nate.” In the end of this speech, Cato puts the ejected senator in mind* 
‘‘that, if lie denied the fact, with which lie was charged, he might de- 
fend himself, bv bringing the matter to a trial ; if not, nobody would 
think him too severely treated.” This case shews, what was. the legal 
and ordinary method of relief, as well as the reason why few, perhaps* 
were disposed to make use of it. 
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The censors were generally men of the first dignity in the city, and 
always of consular rank, so that their acts had naturally a great weight; 
and the severity of their discipline was considered by the honest of all 
orders, as a great guard and security to the republic: and when they 
acted even on spiteful and peevish motives, yet the parties injured Would 
not always take the trouble of going through a trial, since they could be 
relieved without it, either by the next censors, as they commonly were, 
or by obtaining a new magistracy, in the next annual elections; by 
which they were restored of course to the senate. But if any of these 
animadversions continued to have a lasting effect, it was always owing 
to an universal approbation of them from all the orders of the city : for 
whenever they appeared to be violent or grossly unjust, neither the senate 
r.or the people would endure them for a moment. 

Thus when Appius Claudius the censor, [A. U. 44i.] upon some ex- 
traordinary deficiency in the senate, tilled up the new roll with some of 
those citizen*, vdiose grandfathers had been slaves, contrary to the esta- 
blished rale and practice of the city, there was not a soul, as Livy says, 
who looked upon that enrolment as valid : and the first thing that the 
next consuls did, was to annul it by an appeal to the people, and to re- 
duce the senate to the old list, as it was left liy the preceding- censors. 

The office of censor, at its first institution, was designed to he quin- 
quennial, or to continue in the same hands for five yeais; hut this 
length of magistracy, unknown before to Koine, was reduced soon after 
to one )<\ir and uu half, by a law of AJutnerciis /Einilius, the dictator : 
which regulation, though popular, provoked the ctn>ors so highly, that 
in revenge for this abridgement of their authority? they put the ki^t dis- 
grace upon the dictator himself, by turning him even out of Ins tribe, 
and depriving him of his vote as a citizen. .But a proceeding so extra- 
vagant was iipinediatelv over-ruled, nor sobered to have the least elieet; 
and the pt ople were so enraged at it, that they would have torn the cen- 
sors in pieces,/ had they not been restrained by the authority ot AI amorous 
himself; who, within eight years niter, was made d'ctatoi again for the 
third time. So little regard was paid, ns Livy observes, to the ceinioviari 
mark of disgrace, when it was inflicted unworthily : and about, a cent ury 
alter, we find one of the tribunes speaking of this same fact, as a pioot 
of the mischief, which the violence ol these magistrates might do in the 
republic. 

J have hitherto been explaining the ordinary power and jurisdiction of 
the censors, as far as it related to the creation of senators. But as under 
the consuls, so under these magistrates, there must have been, as I oberved* 
some extraordma rv creations, made to supply the extraordiuaiy vacancies, 
occasioned by wars and contagious distempers : and in nil such cases, it 
was certainly a standing rule, 1 to draw out a list of the best men from all 
the orders of the city, to be proposed to llie sufr'ia-e and approbation of 
the people, in their general usseiuld)’* 
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We meet with no account indeed of any such extraordinary creation, 
under the authority of the censors; nor even of any ordinary one, till 
one hundred and twenty years after their first institution, in the censor- 
ship of Appius Claudius : yet from the reason of the thing we may fairly 
presume, that there had been several instances of both kinds. We read 
of a dictator chosen for that very purpose, A. IJ. 537, at a time, when 
there were no censors in office, and when the senate was reduced, by the 
war with Hannibal, to less than half of its ustml complement. This 
dictator, M. Fahius Buteo, being a prudent and moderate man, resolved 
to take no step beyond the ordinary forms. “ Wherefore he immediately 
ascended the rostra, and in an assembly of the people, called thither for 
that occasion, ordered the last censorial) roll of the senate to be trans- 
cribed and read over, without striking one name out of it, and gave 
(bis reason for it, that it was not fit for a single man to pass a judgment 
\ pen the reputation and manners of senators, which belonged by law to 
two. Then in the place of the dead, he first, added those who had borne 
any curule magistracy since the last call; after them, the tribunes, 
edilcs, and questors; and lastly, those who had not borne any of these 
offices, but had served with honour in the wars, and could shew spoils 
taken from the enemy, or a civic crown : and having thus added an hun- 
dred and seventy-seven new members to the old list, with the universal 
approbation of the assembly, belaid down his office. 

M. Vertot argues* that this nomination of senators was the pure act 
and deed of the dictator, or otherwise ihere could be no reason to praise 
him for it: which he confirms, by shewing also, on the other hand, that 
the blame of a bad choice was imputed likewise to the magistrates; as in the 
case of Appius Claudius, when he attempted to introduce the grandsons 
of slaves into the senate, hut this reasoning is not well grounded ; for 
though praise or blame would naturally fall upon the magistrate, in 
proportion as what lie recommended and attempted to enact , happen* d 
1»> deserve the one or the other, yet these two cases shew, that the appro- 
bation or dislike of the people did not terminate in the mere praise or 
dispraise of the magistrate, but affected the very essence and validity of 
his act: for in the first case, where the people approved, the act stood 
firm, and had its effect ; but in the other, where they disapproved, it 
was presently annulled and rescinded. There was another extraordinary 
creation of teuutors made by Sylla, the dictator, in order to fill up the 
senate, exhausted by his proscriptions and civil wars, with three hundred 
new members from the equestrian rank; the choice of whom he gave 
entirely to the people, in an ussembly of their tribes, w hich of all elec- 
tions was the most free* Idis design without doubt was, to make them 
some amends for his other violences by paying this respect to their anci- 
ent lights and liberties. There is a third augmentation also, prior to 
that of Sylla, mentioned by the cpitomizer of Livy, and ascribed to 
(riaccims, by which six- hundred of the equestrian rank lire said 
to huv<; been added to the senate at once. But this cannot be true, as 
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being contrary to the testimony of all the old writers, wlj.o speak of 
nothing more, than that the right of judicature, which had belonged to the 
senate, from the time of the kings, was transferred by Gracchus to the 
knights, in common with the senator^; so that three hundred were to 
taken from each order, out of whom the judges in all causes should be 
chosen promiscuously by lot. This was the act of C. Gracchus, which 
continued in force to the time of Sylla ; and it was this? probably, which 
led that writer into his mistake: but if any augmentation oi the senate 
had been made at the same time, it is certain, that it must have been 
made by the power of the people ; which no man ever asserted so strenu- 
ously, or carried so high, as this very Gracchus. 

These extraordinary creations of senators, made with the consent an^ 
approbation of* the people, in their general assemblies, may be presumed 
to have; passed according to the forms of the constitution, and conse- 
quently, point out to .us the regular method of proceeding in ordinary 
cases. Bui the augmentation made by Sylla, as it enlarged the number 
of the senators beyond what it had ever been, so it gave an admission to 
many who were unworthy of that honour; and the general corruption 
of manners, introduced by the confusion and licence of those turbulent 
times, made it necessary to revive the office and discipline ol the censors, 
which had lain dormant for seventeen years past ; in which the new cen- 
sors, L. Gelling, and Cu. Cornelius, Lentulns, exercised their power with 
more severity than had ever been known before; for they left sixty-four 
out of the roll of the senate ; ol* whom C. Antonius was one, who, within 
seven years after, was chosen consul together with Cicero; and P. Len- 
tulus another, who, U9 I have said above, was chosen pretor again after 
that disgrace, and in that office put to death, for conspiring with Cata- 
Jine. Cicero speaks of several more, who w ere degraded by the same 
censors, for a charge of bribery and extortion in their judicial capacity; 
yet were all, not only restored to the senate, but acquitted also after* 
wards of those very crimes in a legal trial. 

The severity of this censorship furnished a pretext not long after to 
P. Olodius, for procuring a law, to prohibit the censors from striking 
any one out of the roll of the senate, or disgracing him in any manner, 
upon the report of common fame, or the notoriety ol any crime, till he 
had been formally accused and found guilty by the common judgment 
of both the censors. Cicero frequently inveighs against this law, and 
reflects severely on Clodius, for abridging or abolishing a salutary power, 
that hud subsisted four hundred years, and was necessary to support the 
credit arid dignity of the senate. Butin this, perhaps, lie was influenced 
rather by his resentment against his inveterate enemy, the author of it, 
than by any iniquity of the law itself, which seems to have been a rea- 
sonable one in a free state. 

Now fro ui all these facts and testimonies we may collect, what was 
the proper part of the censors in the affair of creating senators. I- or in 
the ordinary way of making them, they had nothing more to do, than to 
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enrol the names of those, who had borne the public offices, since the last 
call or review of the senate: and to degrade them, was to leave them 
only out of the roll, when by tile notoriety of their crimes, they had 
shewn themselves unworthy of that high rank, to which the Roman peo- 
ple had advanced them. Rut that they had no right of creating them, 
is plain from the case ot the flamen Oialis ; who upon the opposition made 
to his claim, did not seek redress from the censors, but the tribunes; 
that is, from the people, as the sovereign judges of the affair. Lastly, 
the description given by Cicero, of the ceusorian jurisdiction in all its 
branches, is exactly conformable to my hypothesis: for he assigns 
them no part in the creation of senators, nor any other power over that 
body, than what flowed from their right of inspecting the manners of all 
the citizens. Let them govern, says he, the morals of the city, and leave 
no stain or scandal in the senate. 

But 1 must not forget to acknowledge, that, though the public 
magistrates had aright, by virtue ot their office, to a place in the senate, 
vet they could not, in a strict sense, he esteemed complete senators, till 
they had been enrolled by the censors ut the next lustrum. This is the 
sole reason, for which the writers commonly ascribe an absolute power 
to the censors in the case of making senators ; not considering, that the 
enrolment was but a matter of form, which was never denied, or could 
be denied, to any but for some notorious immorality : and that a right 
of creating and degrading senators by a plenitude of power, is a quite 
different thing, from that of enrolling only those, whom others had 
created, or rejecting them for a charge of crimes, which had rendered 
them unworthy of that honour, to which they had been raised by a 
different apthopty. For the part of enrolling or striking out the names 
of senators, was all that the censors had to do in this affair, in which they 
were still subject to the final judgment of the people, and liable to be 
obstructed in the discharge of it, by any of the tribunes. 
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WHAT I have hitherto been disputing on the subject of the Roman 
senate, was designed only to explain the method of creating senators, or 
filling up the vacancies of that body. Rut as that reaches no farther than to 
its exterior form, 30 the reader may probably wish, that before I dismiss 
♦he argument, I would introduce him likewise into the inside of it, and 
give him a view of their manner of proceeding within doors; which 
might enable him to form a more adequate idea of an assembly of men, 
which was unquestionably the noblest and most august that the ifrnrld 
bus ever seen or ever will see; till another empire arise, as widely ex- 
tended, and as wisely constituted, as that of old Rome. 

Rut before l enter into a description of the forms and methods of pro- 
ceeding in the Roman senate, l think it necessary, in the fir*t place, to 
give a summary account of their power and jurisdiction, in order to shew 
what a share they really had in the administration of the government, 
and on what important affairs their deliberations were employed. 

SECTION I. 

Oft lie power and jurisdiction of the Roman Sejinte. 

1 have already shewn, how by the original constitution of the govern- 
ment, even under the kings, the collective body of the people was the 
real sovereign of Rome, and the dernier resort in all cases. $ut their 
power, though supreme and final, was yet qualified by this check, that 
;hey could not regularly enact any thing* which had not been previously 
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considered, and approved by the senate. This was the foundation of the 
senatorial) power, as we find it set forth, in one of their first decrees, con- 
cerning the choice of a king, where it is declared, that an election made 
by the people should be valid ; provided, that it. was made with the au- 
thority of the senate: and not only in this case, but in all others, the 
same rule was observed for many age's: and when one of the tribune^ 
in contempt of it, ventured to propound a law to the people, on which 
thesenate had not first been consulted, all his colleagues interposed, and 
declared, that they would not suffer any thing to be offered to the suf- 
frage of the citizens, till the fathers had passed a judgment upon it. 
And this indeed continued to be the general way of pioceeding, in all 
quiet and regular times, from the beginning of the republic to the end 
of it: and the constant stile of the old writers, in their accounts of the 
public transactions, is, that the senate voted or decreed, and the people 
commanded such and such an act. 

Since nothing, therefore, which related to the government, could be 
brought before the people, til! it had been exumasetl by the senate, soon 
many occasions, where secrecy was required , ami where the determina- 
tions of the senate were so just and equitable, that the consent of the 
people might he presumed and taken for 'r»unted, the senate would na- 
turally omit the trouble of calling them from their private affairs, to an 
unnecessary attendance on the public ; til! by repeated omissions of this 
hind, begun at first in trivial matters, and proceeding insensibly to more 
serious, they acquired a special jurisdiction and cognizance in many points 
of great importance, to the exclusion even of the people; who yet, by 
the laws and constitution of the government, had the absolute dominion 
over all : for example, 

1. They assumed to themselves the guardianship and superintendence 
of the public religion ; so that no new god could be introduced, nor 
altar erected, nor the Sibylline books consulted, without their express 
order. 

2. They held it as their prerogative, to settle the number and condi- 
tion of the foreign provinces, that were annually assigned to the magis- 
trates, and to declare, which of them should be consular and which pre- 
torian provinces. 

3. They had the distribution of the public treasure, and all the 
expencesof the government ; the appointment of stipends to their gene- 
rals, with the number of their lieutenants and their troops, and of the 
provisions and clothing of their armies. 

4. They nominated all ambassadors sent from Rome, out of their own 
body, and received and dismissed all who carne from foreign states, with 
such answers as they thought proper. 

5. They had the right of decreeing all supplications or public thanksgiv- 
ings, for victories obtained, and of conferring the honour of an ovation 
or tijumph) with the title of emperor, on their victorious generals. 
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6 It was their province, to enquire into public crimes or treasons either 
w Rome, or the other parts of lta\y ; and to hear and determine alt dis- 
putes among the v\U\ed and dependent e\t\es, 

7. They exercised a power, not only of interpreting the laws, hut ol 
absolving men from the obligation of them, and even of abrogating 
them. 

8. In the case of civil dissensions or dangerous tumults within the city, 
they could arm the consuls by a vote, with absolute power, to destroy 
aud put to death, without the formality ol a trial, all such citizens a* 
were concerned in exciting them. 

9. They had a power to prorogue or postpone the assemblies of the 
people; to decree the title of king;, to any prince whom they pleased ; 
thanks and praise, to those who had deserved them; pardon and reward, 
to enemies or the discoverers of any treason : to declare any one mi ene- 
my by a vote ; and to prescribe a general change of habit to the city, in 
cases of any imminent danger and calamity. 

These were the principal articles, in which the senate had constantly 
exercised a peculiar jurisdiction, exclusive of the people ; not grounded 
on any express law, but the custom only and practice ol their ancestors, 
derived to them from the earliest ages. And as this was .found by long 
experience, to he the most useful way of administering t e pu > 11 8 
and the most conducive to the general peace and prosperity oftheuty, 
so it was suffered, by the tacit Consent of the people, to continue in the 
bauds of the senate, as a matter of convenience, rather t an o b » 

Imic at, rather than granted, for the sake of the common go • 

But whenever any bold tribune, or factious mag.strate not conte 
with the honors of the city in the usual forms, nor w.tb such ns the 
senate was disposed to confer upon him, chose to apply to the peop c 
for some extraordinary grant of them, the citizens we>e ltt| " e 

induced, by the artifices of such leaders, to seize into t ieir own 

which had always been administered before by the sent • 

this method wbs once introduced and found to be effectual, ,t became 

,v degrees the common recourse of all, who, for the advancement of 

Sril private ambition, affected the character of popuWffy; mid was 
pushed so far at last, as to deprive the senate, in effect, of 

and influence in the state. ,i.. t 

For in the first place, the tribunes soon snatched Iro 
original right, which they had enjoyed from the very foundational 

city, of being the authors or first movers of every thing, which 

* , , 1 . ,t deluded them from anv share or influence 

enacted by the pcop e , * thouirh iu the other assemblies of 

in the assemblies of the.r tribes : and though m tl e 

tl> e enri* and the centuries real force: 

ancient right, yet it was reduced to a me e , eBch 
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were obliged by a special l.aw, to authorise every assembly of the people,' 
and whatever should be determined in it, even before the people had 
proceeded to any vote : and C. Gracchus afterwards, in his famous tri- 
bunate, used to boast, that he had demolished the senate at once, by 
transferring to the equestrian order, the right of judicature in all crimi- 
nal causes, which the senate had possessed from the time of the kings. 

Rut no man ever insulted their authority more openly, or reduced it 
so low, as J. Capsar: who, instead of expecting from the senate, as the 
practice had always been, the assignment of a provincial government, at 
the expiration of his consulship, applied himself directly to the people ;; 
and by the help of the tribune Vatinins, procured from them a law, by 
which the provinces of Illyricum and the Cisalpine Gaul were conferred 
upon him lor the term of five years, with a large appointment of money 
and troops; which so shocked the senate, and was thought so fatal to 
their authority, that lest it should become a precedent by being repeated, 
they thought fit, of their own accord, to add to the two provinces already 
granted to him. thegovernuient also of the Transalpine Gaui, which he 
was understood still to desire, that they might prevent him from making 
a second application to the people. It was in these days of faction and 
violence, promoted by Caesar, in the first triumvirate, that a profligate 
consul, Gahitiius, in a public speech to the people, had the insolence to 
declare, that men were mistaken, if they imagined that the senate had 
then any share of power or influence in the republic. But in all these 
insults on the authority of the senate, though the honost of all ranks 
loudly inveighed against them, and detected the authors of them, as men 
of dangerous view-s, who aspired to powers that threatened the liberty of 
the city ; yet none ever pretended to say, that the acts themselves were 
illegal ; or that the people had not a clear right, by the ve*y constitution 
of the republic, to command and enact whatever they judged expedient. 


SECTION II. 

Of the fight and manner of summoning or calling the senate together. 

THE right of convoking the senate on all occasions, belonged of 
course to the consuls, as the supreme magistrates of the city : widen in 
their absence devolved regularly to the next magistrates in dignity, the 
pretors, mid the tribunes. But these last, as I have elsewhere observe*), 
by virtue of their office, claimed and exercised a power ol summoning 
the senate at any tune, whenever t lie affairs of the people required it, 
though the consuls themselves were in the city. Yet, out of deference 
to the consular authority, the senate was but rarely called when tin y 
were abroad, unless in cases of sudden emergency, v.hich required some 
present resolution. 
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' In 'the early ages of the republic, when the precincts of the city were 
small, the senators were personally summoned by an apparitor : and 
sometimes by a public crier, when their affairs required an immediate 
dispatch. lint the usual way of calling them, in later days, was by an 
edict, appointing the time and place, and published several days before, 
that the notice might be more public. These edicts were commonly 
understood l o reach no farther than to those who were resident in tiome, 
or near it ; yet when any extraordinary affair was in agitation, they set* in 
to have been published also in the other cities of Italy. If any senator 
refused or neglected to obey this summons, the consul could oblige 
him to give surety, for the payment of a certain tine, if the reasons ot his 
absence should not be allowed. But from sixty years of age, they were 
not liable to that penalty, nor obliged to any attendance but what was 
voluntary. In ancient times, as Valerius writes, “the senators were so 
vigilant and attentive to the care of the public, that without waiting tor 
an edict, they used to meet constantly of themselves, in a certain portico, 
adjoining to the senate house, whence they could presently be called 
into it, as soon us the consul came; esteeming it scarce worthy ol praise, 
to perform their duty to their country by command only, and not ot 
their own accord. 


SECTION III. 


Of the place in wh ich the senate vsed to meet* 

The senate could not regularly be assembled in any ptivatc or pro- 
fane place; but always in one set apart, and solemnly consecrated to 
that use, by the rites of augury. There were several of these indifferent 
{tarts of the citv, which are mentioned occasionally I*} the oi<. writers, as 
places in which the senate usually met; as they happened to he ap- 
pointed by different consuls, agreeably either to their own particular 
convenience, or to that of the senate in general, or to the name ot the 
business, which was to be transacted. r l hese senate houses were cad* d 
curim, us the curia Calabra, said to he built by Kyiiuiim ; the 
Hostiiia, by Tuilus Ilostilius; and the curia Pompeiu, by Eoiupvy the 
Great. 

13ut the meetings of the senate were more commonly held in certain 
temples dedicated to particular deities, as in that ot »;npi f e , 5 .Apoho, 
Mars, Vulcan, Castor, Bellona; of Concord, Faith, Virtue, the Earth, 
&c. For we find all these particularly celebrated by the ancients, as 
places where the senate was frequently assembled ; all which bad altars 
and images erected in them, for the peculiar worship of those deities, 
whose names they bore: yet these temples, on account of the n^e, winch 
the senate made of them, were called likewise curias, as well a* dje pro- 
Yoi*. II. No. 55. 3 A 
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per curise or aenate houses, on account of their solemn dedication* are 
frequently called temples: for the word temple, in its primary sense, 
signified nothing more, than a place set apart, and consecrated hy the 
augurs ; whether inclosed or open ; in the city, or in the fields. Agreeably 
to which notion, the senate used to meet on some occasions in the open 
air ; and especially whenever a report was made to them m form, that an 
ox had spoken : which prodigy as IMinv tells us, was common in the ear- 
lier a gee. 

The view of the government, in appropriating these temples to the use 
of the senate, was, to imprint the more strongly on the minds of its mem- 
bers, the obligation of acting justly and religiously, from the sanctity of 
the place, and the presence, »sit wore, of their gods. Thus one of the 
censors removed the statue of Concord, from a part of the city, in which 
it was ti rst ejected, into the senate house, which he dedicated to that 
goddess ; imagining, as Cicero tells ns, that he should banish all love of 
dissension, from that seat and temple of the public council, which he 
had dt voted by that means to the religion of concord. 'file case was 
the same with the temples of the oilier goddesses, in which the senate 
often met; of Bcilona, Faith,, Virtue, Honour; that the very place 
might admonish them of t he reverence due to those particular virtues, 
which their ancestors had deified for the sake of their excellence : and it 
was to strengthen this principle and sense of religion in them, that Au 
guitus afterwards enjoined, that i very senator, before he sat down in his 
place, should supplicate that god, in whose temple they were assembled, 
with i license and wine. 

The senate, on two .special occasions, was always held without the gates 
of Korn**, cither in the templeof Bellona, or of Apollo. J>t, For the 
reception of foreign ambassadors; and especially of those, who came 
from t in lines, who were not permitted to enter the city. ‘Jdlv, To gne 
audiem c and transact business with their own generals, who were never 
allowed to come within the wall*, as long as their commission subsisted, 
and lh"-y had the actual command of an army. 

SECTION IV. 

( \f' the time when the senate might legally be assembled. 

Faniius Manutius is of opinion, that there were certain days, on which 
the senate might regularly be assembled, and others, oil which it could 
not : ami tint these hot were called comitial days, and marked under 
that name in t’ c calenders, as days wholly destined and set apart by law, 
for the assemblies of tile people. But Sigouius contends, that the senate 
might meet on any of those days, unless when the people were actually 
assembled, and transacting business on them : in proof of* which, he 
brings several testimonies from the old writers, wherein the senate is 
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£ni<l to have been held, not only on those days, which are marked in the 
bidi* a s coinitial ; but on those also, on which the people had been ac- 
tually assembled, but after their assemblies were dismissed. He ob- 
serves likewise, that the number of coinitial days, as they are marked in 
the calendars, amount in all to two hundred : which makes it scarce cre- 
dible, that either the allfairs ot the people should necessarily employ so 
many days, or that the senate should be precluded from the use of so 
many in each year .* from all which he infers, that the title of coinitial 
denoted such days only, on which the people might be legally assembled; 
not such, on which they were of course to be assembled. 

The truth of the matter seems to be this, that though the days called 
cotnitial were regularly destined to the assemblies of the people ; yet 
the senate also might not only be convened on the same, after the popu- 
lar assemblies were dissolved , but had the power, likewise, whenever they 
found it expedient, to supersede and postpone the assemblies of the peo- 
ple to another day ; and, by a particular decree, -to authorise their own 
inui'tings upon them, for the dispatch of some important affair therein 
specified. 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, for the inau- 
guration of the new consuls, who entered into their office on that day : 
and there are instances, in the ancient writers, of its being assembled on 
every other day, except one or two, till after the 15 th of the same month ; 
the latter part of which was probably assigned to the assemblies of the 
people. The month of February, generally speaking, was reserved en- 
tire, by old custom, to the senate, for the particular purpose of giving 
audience to foreign ambassadors. But in ail months, universally, there 
were three days which seem to have been more especially destined to 
the senate, the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, from the frequent examples 
found in history, of its being convened on those days. But Augustus 
afterwards enacted, that the senate should not meet regularly, or of 
course, except on two days only in each month, the Kalends 11ml Ides. 
The senate was seldom or never held on public festivals, which were de- 
dicated to shews and sports. In the month of December, in which the 
Saturnalia were celebrated for several days successively, Cicero giving 
an account of the debates of the senate, when two hundred members 
were present, calls it a fuller meeting than he thought it possible to have 
been, when the holidays were commencing. 

On their days of meeting, they could not enter upon any business 
before the sun was risen ; nor finish any after it was set. Every thing 
transacted by them, either before or after that time, was null and void, 
and the author of it liable to censure : whence it became a standing 
rule, that nothing new should be moved after four o'clock in the after- 
noon. Cicero therefore reflects on ^certain decrees, procured by Antony 
in bis consulship, as being made too late in the evening to have any 
authority. 
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SECTION V. 

Of the different ranks and orders of men in the senate, and of the me- 
thod observed in their deliberations. 

THE senate, as I have shewn above, was composed of all the prin- 
cipal magistrates of the city, and of all who had borne the same offices 
before them ; and consisted, therefore, of several degrees and orders of 
men, who had each a different rank in it, according to the dignity of 
the character which he sustained in the republic. 

At the head of it sat the two consuls in chairs of state ; raised, as we 
may imagine, by a few steps, above the level of the other benches ; out 
of respect to whose supreme dignity, the whole assembly used to pay 
the compliment of rising up from their seats, as soon as they entered 
into the senate house. Manutius thinks, that the other magistrates sat 
next to the consular chair, each according to his rank : the prefers, cen- 
sors, ediles, tribunes, qoestors. 13nt that opinion is grounded only on 
conjecture; since none of the ancients have left us any account of their 
manner of sitting. This, howeyor, is certain, that all the private sena- 
te i> sat on different benches, and in a different order of precedency, ac- 
cording to the dignity of the magistracies which they had severally borne. 
First the consular*, then the pretorians, edilitians, tribunitians, and 
quostoriuns : in which order, and by which titles, thev are all enumer- 
ated by Cicero. And as this was their order in "ittieg, it was the 
game also in delivering their opinions, when it came to their turn. 

13 u t besides these several orders, of which the senate was composed, 
there was one member of it distinguished always from the rest, by the 
title of IVmce of the Senate : which distinction had been kept, up from 
the very beginning of the republic, to preserve the shadow of that origi- 
nal form established by their founder, Romulus; by which he reserved 
to himself the nomination of the Hist or principal senator, who, in the 
absence of the king, was to preside in that assembly. This title was 
given, of course, to that person whose name was called over the first in 
the roll oj the senate, whenever it was renewed by the censors. Me was 
always one of consular and ccnsoriau dignity, and generally one of the 
most eminent, for probity and wisdom : and the title itself was so highly 
respected, tlv.it he who bore it was constantly called by it, preferably to 
that of any other dignity with which he might happen to be invested. 
Yet there were no peculiar rights annexed to this title, nor any other 
advantage, except an accession of authority from the notion, which it 
would naturally imprint, of a superior merit in those who bore it. 

The senate being assembled, the consuls, or the next magistrate, by 
whose authority they were summoned, having first taken the auspices, 
and performed the usual office of religion, by sacrifice and prayer, used 
to open to them the reasons of their being called together, and propose 
the subject of tjr.t day’e deliberation ; in which all things divine, or re- 
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lating to the worship of the gods, were dispatched preferably to any 
other business. When the consul had moved any point, with intent to 
have it debated and carried into a decree, and had spoken upon it him- 
self as long as he thought proper, he proceeded to ask the opinions of 
the other senators severally by name, and in their proper order; begin- 
ning always with the consular*, and going on to the pretorians, &c. It 
■vas the practice originally to ask the prince of the senate the first; but 
dint was soon laid aside, and the compliment transferred to any other 
ancient consular, distinguished by his integrity and superior abilities; 
till, in the latter ages of the republic, it became an established custom 
to pay that respect to relations, or particular friends; or to those who 
were likely to give an opinion the most favourable to their own views 
and sentiments on the question proposed. But whatever order the con* 
sals observed in asking opinions on the first of January, when they en- 
tered into their office, they generally pursued the same through the rest 
of the your. J. Caesar indeed broke through this rule : for though he. 
had asked Crassus the first from the beginning of his consulship, yet 
upon the marriage of his daughter with P ompey, he gave that priority 
to his son-in-law ; for which, however, he made an apology to the 
senate. 

This honour, of being asked in an extraoidinory manner, and prefei- 
r.bly to all others of the same rank, though of superior age or nobility, 
seems to have been seldom carried further than to four or five distin- 
guished persons of consular dignity ; and the rest were afterwards asked 
according to their seniority : and this method, as 1 have said, was ob- 
served generally through the year, till the election of the future consuls, 
which was commonly held about the month of August; from which 
time it was the constant custom to ask the opinions of the consuls-elect 
preferably to all others, till they entered into their office, on the firit 
of January following. 

As the senators then were personally called upon to deliver their opi- 
nions, according to their rank, so none were allowed to speak till it 
came to their turn, excepting the magistrates ; who seem to have had a 
right of speaking on all occasions, whenever they thought fit, and tor 
that reason, perhaps, were not particularly asked or called upon by the 
consuls. Cicero, indeed, on a certain occasion, says, that he was asked 
first of all the private senators; which implies, that some of the magis- 
trates had been asked before him : but they were then asked by a tribune 
of the people, bv whom that meeting had been summoned, and who 
would naturally give that preference to the superior magistrates, who 
then happened to he present : but J have never observed, that a consul 
asked any one the first but a consular senator, or the consuls elect. 

Though every senator was obliged to declare his opinion, when he 
w* s asked by the consul, yet he was not confined to the single point 
then under debate, hut might launch out into any other subject what- 
soever^ and harangue upon it $s long as he pleased. And though lie 
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might deliver his opinion with all freedom when it came to his turn, yet 
the senate could not take any notice of it, nor enter into any debate 
upon it, unless it were espoused and proposed to them in form by some 
of the magistrates, who had the sole privilege of referring any question 
to a vote, or of dividing the b<»u>*e upon it. Whenever any one spoke, 
he rose up from his Seat, and stood while he was speaking; but when 
he assented only to another’s opinion, he continued sitting. 

Several different motions might he made, and different questions be 
referred to the senate by the magistrates, in the same meeting ; and if 
any business of importance was expected or desired, which the consuls 
had omitted to propose, or were unwilling to bring into dehate, it was 
usual for the senate, by a sort of general clamour, to call upon them to 
more it ; and upon their refusal, the other magistrates had a right to 
pvopound it, even against their will. Jf any opinion, proposed to them, 
was thought too general, and to include several distinct articles, some 
of which might be approved, and others rejected, it was usual to re- 
quire that it might be divided, and sometimes by a general voice of the 
assembly, calling out Divide , divide . Or if, in the debate, several dif- 
ferent opinions had been offered, and each supported by a number of 
the Senators, t lie consul, in the close of it, used to recite them all, that 
the senate might pas* a vote separately upon each : but in this, he gave 
what preference he thought fit to that opinion which he most favoured, 
and sometimes even suppressed such of them as he wholly disapproved. 
In cases, however, where there appeared to be no difficulty or opposi- 
tion, decrees were sometimes made, without any opinion being asked 
or delivered upon them. 

When anv question was put to the vote, it was determined always by 
a division, or separation of the opposite parties to different parts of the 
senate house ; the consul or presiding' magistrate having fust given order 
for it in this form. Let those, who art? of such an opinion, pass over ta 
that side ; those, who think differently, to this. What the majority of 
them approved, was drawn up into a decree, which was generally con- 
ceived in words prepared and dictated by the first mover of the question, 
or the principal speaker in favour of it ; who, after he had spoken upon 
it, what he thought sufficient to recommend it to the senate, used t$ 
couclude bis speech by summing up his opinion in the form of such a 
decree, as he desired to obtain in consequence of it: which decree, when 
confirmed by the senate, was always signed and attested by a number 
of senators, who chose to attend through the whole process of it, for 
the sake of adding their names to it, as a testimony of their particular 
approbation of the thing, as well as of respect to the person by whose 
authority, or in whose favour, it was drawn. 

When the senate appeared to be disposed and ready to pass a decree, 
it was in the power of any one of the ten tribunes of the people to inter - 
tide, a9 it was called ; that is, to quash it at once, by his bare nega- 
tive, without assigning any reason. The general law of these inlerces - 
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sions Was* that any magistrate might inhibit the acts of his equal, or 
interior; but tV»e tribunes had the sole prerogative of controlling the act* ' 
of every oilier magistrate, yet could not he controlled themselves by any. 
But in all ca<es where the determinations of the senate were overruled ' 
by tlie negative of a tribune, of' which there are numberless instances, 
if the senate was unanimous, or generally inclined to the decree so inhi- 
bited, they usually passed a vote to the same purpose, and in the same 
words ; winch, insttad of a decree, was called an authority of tUe se- 
nate* and was entered into their journals ; yet had no other force, than 
to testify the judgment of the senate on that particular question, and to 
throw the odium of obstructing an useful act on the tribune who had 
hindered it. And in order to deter any magistrate from acting so fac- 
tious!)' and arbitrarily in matters of importance, they often made it part 
©f the decree which they were going to enact, that if any one attempted 
to obstruct it, he should be deemed to act against the interest of the re- 
public. Yet this clause hail seldom any elfect on the hardy tribunes, 
who used to apply their negative in defiance of it as freely as on any 
other more indifferent occasion. 

But the private senators al>o, and especially the factious, and leaders 
of parties, had several arts of obstructing* or postponing u decree. Some- 
times they alleged scruples of religion ; that the auspices were not fa- 
vourable, or not rightly taken ; which, if confirmed by the augurs, put 
a stop to the business for that day. At other times, they urged some 
pretended admonition from the Sibylline books, which were then to be 
consulted and interpreted to a sense that served their purpose. But 
the most common method was, to waste the day, by speaking for two or 
three hours successively , so as to leave no time to finish the utlhir that 
meeting; of which we find many examples in the old writers: yet when 
some of the more turbulent magistrates were grossly abusing this right, 
against the general inclination of the assembly, the seuators were some- 
times so impatient us to silence them, as it were, by force, and to disturb 
them in such a manner, by their clamour and hissing, as to oblige them 
to desist. 

It seems probable, that a certain number of senators was required by 
law, as necessary to legitimate any act, and give force to a decree. l ( o<* 
it was objected sometimes to the consuls, that they had procured decree* 
surreptitiously, and by stealth, as it were, from an bouse not sudicieutly 
full : and we find business also postponed by Use senate, tor the want ot 
a competent number: so that when any senator, in a thin louse, hud a 
mind to put a stop to their proceedings, lie Used to call out to the consul 
to number the senate. Yet there is no certain number specified by any 
©f the old writers, except in one or two particular cases. for example ; 
when the Bacchanalian piles were prohibited in Rome, it was decreed, 
that no one should be permitted to use them, witiiout a special licence 
granted for that purpose by the senate, when an hundred members weie 
present: aud this perhaps was the proper number required at that time 
in all ca«es, when the senate consisted of three hundred* But about a 
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century after, wh'en its number was increased to five hundred, C. Corne- 
lius, a tribune of the people, procu« »d a law, that the senate should not 
have a power of absolving any one i. n the obligation of the laws, units', 
two hundred senators were present. « 

The decrees of the senate were usually published, and openly read to 
the people, soon after they were passed ; and an authentic copy of them 
was always deposited in the public treasury of the city, or otherwise they 
were not considered as legal or valid. W hen the business of the day 
was finished, the consul, or other magistrate, by whom the senate had 
been called together, used to dismiss them with these words. Fathers, 1 
have no farther occasion to detain you; or, nobody detains you. 

As to the force of these decrees, it is difficult;. to deline precisely what 
it was. It is certain, that they were uot coVis»d*H$eti as laws, but seem lc 
have beeu designed, originally, os the ground work or preparatory step to 
a law, with a sort of provisional force, till a law of the same tenor should 
be enacted in form by the people: for in all ages of the republic, no law 
was ever made, but by the general suffrage of the people. The decrees 
of the senate related chiefly to the executive part of the government ; 
to the assignment of provinces to their magistrates ; and of stipends to 
their generals, with the number of their soldiers ; and to ail occasional 
and incidental matters, that were not provided fur by the laws, and re- 
quired some present regulation ; so that for the most part, they were 
but of a temporary nature, iun; of force any longer than the par ticulai 
occasions subsisted, to which they hud been applied. 

But though they were uot, strictly speaking, laws; yet they were 
understood always to have a binding force; and wen? generally obeyed 
and submitted to by all orders, till tilev were annulled by some other 
decree, or overruled by some law. Vet this deference to them, as 1 have 
signified above, was owing rather to custom, and a general reverence of 
the city for the authority of that supreme council, than to any real obli- 
gation derived from the constitution of the government. For in the 
early ages, upon a putt* concerning a particular decree, we find the 
consuls, who were cnarged with the execution of if, refusing to enforce it, 
because it was made by their predecessors ; alleging, that the dec lees <»i 
the senate continued only in force for one year ; or during the magistracy 
of those, by whom they were made. And Cicero likewise, when it served 
the cause of a client, whom he was defending, to treat a decree ol I lie 
senate with slight, declared it to be of no effect, because it had never 
been offered to the people, to be enacted into a law. In both which case-, 
though the consuls and Cicero said nothing, but what was agreeable to 
the nature of tile thing, yet they said it perhaps more strongly and pe- 
remptorily, than they woulo otherwise have done, for the sake of a private 
interest: the consuls, to save themselves the trouble of executing a dis- 
agreeable act ; and Cicero, to do a present service to a client, u ho was is* 
in great danger and distress. But on all occasions, indeed, the principal 
magistrates, both at home and abroad, seem to have paid more or less io>- 
spect to tile decrees of the senate, as it happened to serve their particular 
interest, or inclination, or the party svhieh they espoused in the state?. But 
in the last age of the republic, when the usurped powers of some of its 
chief* had placed them above the coniroul of every custom or law, that 
obstructed their ambitious views, we find the decrees ol the senate treated 
by then), and by all their creatures, with the utmost contempt ; whilst 
they had a bribed and corrupted populace at their command, ready to 
grant them every thing that they desired, till they had utterly opprtacd 
the public liberty. 
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